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TO THE SUN, AT THE AUTUMNAL 
EQUINOX. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


O 8un of Nature! Fount of life ! 
From whom full floods cf splendor flow! 
O’er the round world, with wonders rife, 
All forms to thee their beauty owe ; 
Beneath thy glance all being woke 
And joy the primal silence broke ; 
Without thee, earth, enwrapped in gloom, 
Were dark and dismal as the tomb, 
Thou gladdening Sun ! 





When, in thy course, thy full-orbed beams 
Awhile recede from northern skies, 

Falls the sere leaf, enchained the streams, 
And earth all cold and barren lies ; 

The groves are hushed, their songsters fled ; 

Reign cold and storm and tempest dread, 
And through stern winter’s snows and sleet 
The traveler plods with weary feet, 

And longs for thee, 


But when once more thy kindling ray 
Streams brighter with each waking morn, 
And higher mounts thy path each day, 
No more all Nature lies forlorn. 
Again, beneath thy genfal smile, 
She dons her gorgeous robes, the while 
She greets thee, as a maiden greets 
A sighed-for lover when she meets 
His warm embrace. 


Old ocean, on whose heaving breast, 
Without thee, mist and darkness fell, 

Whose troubled waters found no rest, 
Again looks calmly up, and well 

Returns, with placid face, thy glance ; 

Or welcomes thy soft beams that dance 
Where silvery ripples shimmering lic, 
Like stars grown tremulous in the sky, 

Or scattered gems. 


In the deep wilderness, the shade 

Where hides the fawn beneath the brake, 
Thy gleams each secret haunt invade, 

And at their touch the wild flowers wake; 
The quivering leaves seem tipped with light, 
That, through each passage streaming bright, 

Bids all fair forms luxuriant grow : 

E’en there beneath thy quickening glow, 

Fresh beauty lives. 


Insect and worm, and bird and beast, 

The teeming myriads of the sea, 

From monster shapés to atoms least, 

All that hath life is born of thee. 
Proud man himself, creation’s head, 
Without thy vital ray were dead ; 

His power, his genius, and his thought 

Were idle gifts, bestowed for nought, 

Thy smile withdrawn, 


Ay, e’en the globe itself by thee 
Is steadied in its mighty sweep, 
And with its fellows yet shall be 
For ages taught its path to keep. 
Not day alone ; the night is thine, 
For by thy light yon planets shine, 
That from creation’s dawn have shone, 
As set to guard thy central throne, 
Thou lord of light ! 


O wondrous orb! Thy secrets strange, 
In part to Science’s searching eye 

Revealed, hide yet beyond her range, 
Howe’er she tempts thy blazingsky, 

Where fiery storms eternal rage, 

Where flashing flames from age to age 
Shoot upward from thy burning breast 
Ten thousand leagues, nor ever rest, 

Thou quenchless fire 


And yet, O Sun, not thine the power 

That Nature owns through all her frame; 
’Tis but to thee a glorious dower 

That from the Power Eternal came ; 


The Yudependert. 


The uncreated Light whose ray 
Fills the wide universe with day! 
’Twas He that lit thy fires, and still 
Feeds and controls them as he will. 
Of Him thou art, 


Anemblem thou! I look on thee, 

And in thy splewiors I behold 
His glory whose it is “* to be,”’ 

And all things in Himself enfold~— 
Suns, worlds and systems, forces, laws ; 
Of all that is the living cause, 

In Him the one eternal mind, 

The one eternal sun I find, 

That shines for aye! 


Thou Sun Divine! Thy radiance fills 
The whole wide universe of things; 
All being it pervades and thrills, 
To all it life and gladness brings. 

The burning seraph, near the throne, 
Bathes in that flood with bliss unknown, 
And countless ranks of spirits bright 
Bask ever in the changeless light, 

Supremely blest! 


Where’er thy beams unclouded fall, 
There faultless love and goodness yield 

All precious fruits ; and graces all 
Bloom like the lilies of the field. 

F’en in man’s darkling soul, forlorn 

Without thee, hope and joy are born ; 
And godlike strength and beauty blend 
With godlike purpose, alm, and end; 

All—all of thee. 


Ah! who the secrets deep and high 
Hid in thy being can explore ? 

Who, who could gaze—what mortal eye— 
Were thy full glory hid no more? 

But thou the fullness of thy light 

Dost kindly veil from mortal sight, 
That so thy softened rays may steal 
Through golden clouds, and thee reveal, 

Divinely fair. 


Thou, Nature’s Sun, whose undimmed fire 
The worlds hath lit through cycles past, 
Shalt with slow waste grow dim—expire, 
And time shall see thee quenched at last ; 
But O Eternal Sun! thy flame, 
Beyond all cycles still the same, 
Shall o’er all being, at thy will, 
Pour its exhaustless splendors atill, 
To endless years! 
—— EE 


EL MOSCHETO. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL G. DUFFIELD. 


Tuat formidable philosopher who goes 
about extracting good from evil has—even 
80 late in the season as this—devoted him- 
self to the mosquito. We have been gravely 
informed that the house-fly can be detected 
in collecting spores of disease upon his 
wings and legs. The earthworm has been 
elevated to the dignity of an active agricul- 
turist and pulverizer of the soil. From the 
fragrant polecat there has been obtained a 
medicinal oil. The deadliest poisons fur- 
nish the most active remedial agents. And 





/now this minute philosopher procures 


pleasure even from the hum of the mos- 
quito. 

St. Augustine once wrote: “‘ Disponit Deus 
membra pulicis et culicis,"—God arranges the 
limbs of the gnats and the flies, And, there- 
fore, following Dr, Bushnell in his chapter 
upon the ‘‘ animal infegtations,” our natur- 
alist philosopher discorses upon the bene- 
fit of that insect whom the Spanish conquis- 
tadores called ‘‘ moscheto.” He puts him- 
self upon record, and with solemn affidavit, 


that the mosquito is to be found only in 


malarial and debilitated regions. The in- 
habitant always says there; ‘I am sick.” 
He presses his hands to his surcharged 
brain; he has a continual sense of malaise 





and oppression of spirits; he moves languid- 








ly through his existence in an atrabilious 
mood. But suddenly, thinner, clearer, 
further going, he hears those horns of elf- 
land faintly blowing. His soul is softly 
agitated as by the breath of some loud, up- 
lifted angel-trumpet, heard from far. It is 
indeed his guardian angel—the mosquito. 

This salvation of the bilious-sanguine 
temperaments of earth comes swiftly upon 
extended wings, and alights where sore 
exposed ravelin or counterscarp of human- 
ity invites attack. The music ceases; the 
musician is at work. He—or is it she?— 
gently insinuates the hollow tube of a sub- 
cutaneous syringe beneath the cuticle of 
the aforesaid sufferer. Thesuperabundant 
and poisoned blood is calmly eliminated by 
@ process of suction, such as the best surg- 
ery recommends, Next comes an injection 
of some sanative liquid, and lo! the mission 
of the healer is at an end. The healthy re- 
action of the skin or the imperfect per- 
formance of the operation caused by haste 
in the mosquito—these produce the small 
irritations known as “ bites.” Or there 
may even be a better design to these appar- 
ently useless elevations of the surface, in 
that they express to mosquitoes Nos. 2, 3, 
and 4 that mosquito No. 1 has already 
medicated that spot. 

The dart of this small lance into his flesh 
healthfully arouses and stimulates the lan- 
guid patient. The ahtidote, thus skillfully 
injected, tones him up, so to say. Andif 
one has been punctured about two thousand 
seven hundred and fifty times in either 
cheek, and has allowed forehead, nose, and 
lips to share in the generous and unpriced 
attentions of this small medical practitioner, 
he is proof against yellow and typhoid 
fevers, small-pox, measles, and the croup. 

I am greatly of the mind that these facts 
show the mosquito at his best. True, it is 
a portion of an original sinful nature that 
we cannot well abide the sing and the sting 
together. If we could have a division of 
the question, and put each clause separate- 
ly to vote, we could, perhaps, combine 
them afterward. But music and medicine 
in joint assault upon one’s drowsiness 
do not incline him into a pacific state. 
Yet our philosopher decidedly disbelieves 
in the advantage of sleep in bilious and 
malarial regions. They are the Enchanted 
Ground of our “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and he 
must take the advice of Mr. Winweod 
Reade’s ‘‘ Equatorial Africa,” and not go to 
sleep. For to sleep is to invite fever. 
Hence the mosquito! 

Really, now, this most ingenious person— 
especially as the weather has become cool 
and the mosquitos and malaria are both 
absent—would induce one to paraphrase 
Cowper. No longer will I enter on my 
list of friends the man who, graced with 
polished manners and fine sense, yet, lack- 
ing sensibility, bestows a slap on the mos- 
quito. I will think of the quinine which 
that precious insect carries and of the 
thrilling bugle which he blows. 


Yet, friend philosopher, there be land 
mosquitoes and water mosquitoes—I mean 
bores, From the great auger who pierces 
you through the buttonhole to the small, 
buzzing gnat who makes life an annoy- 
ance, I call them to your notice, For my 
part, I have observed that the little con- 
versational ephemeride who hum out and 
sting out their small existence are worthy 
of careful note. And I desire you, O phi- 
losopher! to point for me the analogies 
of benefit between your mosquitoes and the 











swarm of dilettantéé whose gauntlet you must 
run if you enter any great Saratoga hotel 
at the hight of the season. 

Nay, further, I would have you display 
for me the use and value of that man or 
woman who never nears you without a song 
and never leaves you without a sting. 
Marry, come up! Are our constitutions, 
from the moral side, so bilious and degen- 
erate that they need and must have these 
Bushmen’s arrows, which even, perchance, 
may rankle in the flesh? And is there no 
explanation of the manner in which women 
mosquito-bite each other? Not because 
the dear creatures are venomous or hostile 
—oh, no! but because they just like to 
stimulate and arouse the souls about them. 

Is it because of this that public men so 
frequently become pimply? Is this mos- 
auito-biting, which may be defined as a 
‘necessary medication of the system,” the 
reason for Miss Passé showing a red tip 
to her nose? Can it be that the nervous 
manners of sensitive people are due to the 
fact that they are slapping at invisible mos- 
quitoes? 

Arise, O philosopher! and resolve these 
doubts. 


ALTOONA, PA. 
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WHAT IS THE COURSEOF NATURE? 





BY PROF, SIMON NEWCOMB, LL, D. 


I BEG to thank your ‘‘ Country Reader” 
for his courteous response to my slightly 
impatient reply to his questions. I must 
also express my regret that he does not 
specifically answer the questions with 
which 1 concluded my letter. I did not 
ask these questions in order to entangle 
him; but merely in order to have a basis 
upon which to explain my views and to 
avoid knocking down men of straw. The 
great embarrassment which I meet with in 
discussing this subject with those who sus- 
tain the other side of the question arises 
from the extreme difficulty of getting them 
to take a decided and consistent ground for 
or against the views entertained by the 
physical philosophers of the present day. 
If they would take one side or the other 
and logically adhere to it, the result would 
be, if not agreement, at least such a clear 
understanding of the point of difference 
that the field of discussion would be very 
greatly narrowed. 

I am, therefore, compelled to do as I did 
in my address: to take the subject up from 
@ less definite point of view than I should 
have done had I clearly understood what 
views the other parties took. To proceed 
with this subject, however, I must com- 
ment upon the statement of your corre- 
spondent that I failed to address myself to 
his second question—namely, ‘‘ whether 
the inference that other beings or another 
being of a higher order may also modify 
the particular course of Nature without 
infraction of its laws is an unscientific in- 
ference”; the kind of modification referred 
to being analogous to that which men 
themselves effect when they change thé 
course of ariver by buildingadam. Cefs 
tainly, my reply was intended to coni- 
pletely cover this question. I thought 
I answered it, and a great deal more, 
so far at least as my views were concerned‘ 
by saying that my whole object was to 
show that scientific investigation had failed 
to give the slightest evidence of any such 
modification. In my address I thought I 
clearly showed that men never did believe 
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in such modification except in regions im- 
penetrable to human investigation. As 
howevef, be seems to have failed in exactly 
apprehexidisg my meaning, I will first make 
some remarks upon the question. Ido not 
see how the proposition that a thing may 
be can be considered an ‘‘inference.” 
Anything whatever may be in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary. We might 
infer from observation that the other side 
of the moon is or is not inhabited; but I do 
not see how we can “‘infer” fromanything 
that it may be inhabited because the prop- 
osition that it may be inhabited is true, in- 
dependent of all evidence. Supposing our- 
selves to have just come into the world, in 
utter ignorance of everything. Then any- 
thing we chose to say of the whole universe 
may be. The whole process of acquiring 
knowledge consists in changing this ‘‘may 
be” to “is” or “is not.” Thus I was 
prevented from answering his question 
directly by what seemed to me a logical in- 
congruity in its form, which I did not wish 
to take the time and trouble to point out, 
since I thought it was more than answered 
by what I didsay. If I must answer the 
question categorically, I would say that 
the inference cannot be a scientific one, 
because all scientific inference consists in 
showing that things are or are not; and if, 
after all our investigation, we have still to 


.admit that a thing may or may not be, this is 


simply a remnant of our pristine ignor- 
ance, and not an inference from our inves- 
tigations. 

As to the question of Will in Nature, to 
which he returns, I cap only give a rela- 
tive, not an absolute answer. He thinks 
my doctrine can be atated in the form: 
Science leaves no room or ground for the in- 
fluence of a will upon the sequence of mun- 
dane events. AsI do not know what he 
means by ‘‘influence of a will,” etc., I 
must ask him to apply his question to a 
concrete case. Can the motion of the 
moon during the last two centuries have 
been ‘‘influenced by will,” in view of the 
fact that that motion has been constantly 
predicted by mathematical tables years in 
advance? If such a prediction is incon- 
sistent with will, then the whole course of 
Nature ia also. If not, then the course of 
Nature is not. My ground is that the 
motion of the moon, the falling of the 
rock, etc. are symbolic of the whole 
eourse of Nature, so far as we can ob 
serve it, except as modified by the will of 
man or animals. 

Returning to the subject of will to- 
ward the close of his communication, he 
asks me questions some of which I can- 
not but suspect lie outside the field of 
phenomena. At least, I do not fully under- 
stand some of them. One of them, how- 
ever, I do understand, and can answer, I 
denied that observation shows any ev- 
idencein Nature of a will acting as our 
wills act with a scrutable regard to con- 
sequences and with visible motives. He 
replies by asking ‘‘ What are visible mo- 
tives?” Of course, I do not mean visible 
to the eye of sense; but only to the eye of 
reason. Suppose I ride out with a reason- 
able being who has just come into the 
world, entirely ignorant of everything, but 
thirsty for knowledge. We see a farmer 
plowing in a field. If he asks me 
why that man is plowing, I can tell 
him that it is in order to raise a crop 
of grain for the support of himself and 
family during the coming year, Here 
the benefit which is to arise from the plow- 
ing is the motive moving the man to the 
work, and IJ callit a visible motive becauce 
it is one which I fully apprehend, both in 
its origin and in its results. That the man 
is plowing in order to raise the crop I can 
no more doubt than Ican doubt the con- 
tinuity of my own thought. 

But now, a8 we go on, a heavy shower of 
rain falls. If my pupil shouldask me why 
the rain falls, I could not answer in the 
same way, by referring to the will of a be- 
ing acting from motives. I could not say 
that it fell in order that the man’s wheat 
might grow, because I know that it falls 
indiscriminately where there is wheat and 
where there is no wheat; besides which, 
I have no evidence that the rain would 
cease to fallif mankind disappeared from 
the earth entirely. I could not tell him it 
was because the rain was greatly needed, 
and had been prayed for in the churches 





the day before, without feeling that I was 
seoffing at religion. In fine, I could not 
assign any motive or end whatever as the 
cause of the falling of the rain, I could 
only explain that the air moved and that 
water evaporated and condensed, in accord- 
ance with certein patural processes,.and 
that the falling of the rain was the out- 
come Of those processes, So mus for the 
Tegular course of Nature, 
To obtain a clear view of its sipdthes 
tions, we must first wnderstend what 


meant by a “ modification of the courte of: 


Nature without an infraction of her laws.” 
And here I must first remark thaf it seems 
to me that the very term ‘‘ laws of Nature,” 
unless carefully explained and guarded, 
involves an error of fact. The title which 
I gave my discussion was not ‘‘ The Laws 
of Nature,” but ‘‘ The Course of Nature.” 
Unfortunately, however, it was accident- 
ally omitted from the copy sent to Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. I do not know that there is 
any such thing asa law of Nature in the 
sense in which many of those who use the 
expression seem to understand it—that is, 
in the sense of a something which may be 
broken as human laws may be broken. 
There is nothing in Nature which pre- 
scribes that anything must be done or 
must not be done; that anythiog must 
occur or must not occur. The utmost that 
the laws demand is that certain results 
shall follow certain conditions, unless some 
course intervenes to change them. For in- 
stance, there is no law that the river must 
follow its course to the ocean. The supposed 
law merely predicts that the river will fol- 
low its course to the ocean, unless turned 
aside by some obstacle, or afforded another 
channel, which it would follow in obedi- 
ence tothe action of mechanical forces. 
So, also, a miracle is not an infraction of 
any law of Nature ; but only a modification 
of the course of Nature. If I should see a 
man flying through the air like a bird, and 
make his way outside of the atmosphere 
into the celestial regions, I should not con- 
clude that the laws of Nature had been 
violated, because I know of no law of Na- 
ture which prescribes that a man must re- 
main upon the earth under the influence of 
gravitation. I should only conclude (sup- 
posing an illusion of the senses out of the 
question) that some power, natural or 
supernatural, which I never before heard 
of, had come in to modify the action of 
gravitation. 

Now, the illustration which your cor- 
respondent took to exemplify modifications 
of the course of Nature—namely, that of 
changing the course of a river by a dam— 
was entirely pertinent, and was a very 
good illustration of the class of causes 
which almost the whole object of my dis- 
cussion was to show are not found to act 
in Nature. Forthe damming of the river 
is a modification of the course of Nature, 
made in order that a certain scrutable re- 
sultmay be accomplished; while, leaving 
out the acts of men and other visible living 
beings, three centuries of scientific -inves- 
tigation have not only failed to show any 
case of such modification effected by be- 
ings of a higher order, but have shown 
that cases which were formerly supposed 
to be such moditications are really a part 
of the regular course of Nature. Moreover, 
I tried to make a clear distinction between 
the regular course of Nature and modifi- 
cations of it, which should be independent 
of all metaphysical and theological theories 
respecting the first cause, by showing that 
the regular course of Nature depends en- 
tirely upon antecedent conditions, and goes 
on without any scrutable regard to con- 
sequences, and so admits of accurate pre- 
diction. 

There. are two parts of your corre- 
spondent’s Jast letter which I am obliged to 
interpret consistently with each other in 
order to getat his views on this subject. 
The first is this: ‘‘ Indeed, under the system 
of Nature, if there be a moral will influenc- 
ing events upon this earth, I should not 
expect, from the conditions of the case, to 
have any physical demonstration of it.” 
In short, unless physical science main- 
tains that in the nature of things there is 
no room for such a will, there is no call to 
pursue this line of questioning further, 
The evidence of a supernatural will in- 
fluencing events, if there be any, must be 


of its appropriate kind or kinds, and one’ 






kind or one hypothesis may, perhaps, have 
& scientific basis as solid as that of space in 
four or five dimensions.” ‘The ext is: 


“Some may take this to mean. that, 
study of p sical phenomeng ers. 


ces de no evidence of of aropratra 
pewill thly influencing events, t ere is no 
Tational ground for any belief in such. But 


| Ip e eo hewould not make any euch 


oat : 


view "that acientific observations have, 
indeed, shown no modifications of the regu- 
lav course of Nature symbolized by the 
chain of causes which lead to the falling of 
the rock; but, nevertheless, as scientific in- 
vestigation has not yet covered the whole 
field of phenomena, there is room for a 
possibility that such modifications may take 
place. I assume that when he speaks of the 
supernatural will inflaencing events, and 
explains it in a way admitting of a theo- 
logical or ultra-scientific interpretation, he 
refers only to sensible things. If he refers 
only to what lies behind the universe of 
phenomena, I must absolutely decline to 
express any opinion upon the subject, and, 
therefore, have no need to give it any in- 
terpretation. Religious friends have ex- 
pressed regret that I did not give my theo- 
logical as well as my scientific views in 
connection with this subject; but, as one- 
half or perhaps more than one-half the 
difficulty which surrounds the subject 
arises from a confusion of the two classes 
of ideas, 1 respectfully but firmly decline 
to express any opinion upon any theo- 
logical question whatever in connection 
with this discussion. But to return now to 
the question whether modifications of 
the course of Nature by the will of a higher 
power may actually occur, I can only say 
that not only do I disbelieve in their occur- 
rence as concrete realities under the present 
dispensation; but I do not see how any one 
can maintain a theory of their occurrence 
consistent with the ordinary beliefs of 
mankind. I endeavored to show in my 
discussion that, leaving special miracles 
aside, no one had ever believed in their 
occurrence under any visible form or in 
any visible case; but that they have al- 
ways been referred to the region of the 
impenetrable. Now I do not see any sound 
reason why Providence should refuse to 
perform any of its works before men’s 
eyes, and why men should utterly refuse 
to believe in any visible act of Providence 
of a class which they profess to believe in 
as invisible. Allow me an illustration. 
If one of his neighbors should tell ‘* Country 
Reader” that within hie knowledge a dam 
with a water-wheel and mill complete had 
been built over a river in a night, without 
the intervention of human hands, he would 
refuse to believeit. Yet I do not know 
that in the man’s story there would be any 
infraction of the laws of Nature. I know 
of no positive law of Nature that works of 
any sort shall not be erected without hu- 
man hands, unless it be a general Jaw that 
the regular course of Nature is not inter- 
fered with by any higher power; that is to 
say, unless the very proposition which your 
correspondent combats is a law of Nature. 
I do not think this can be properly called 
a law of Nature; but it is a proposition so 
strongly supported by all experience that 
the ordinary mind refuses to give credence 
to any denial of it. As I have already said, 
I assume that ‘‘Country Reader” would 
refuse to believe any such story. But 
could he give any other sound reason for 
disbelieving it than this: that al] human 
experience shows that public works do not 
get erected except by human hands? And 
is this anything more than a special case of 
the general proposition that the course of 
Nature as a matter of fact is not interfered 
with or modified by any higher power? 
Please note that the course of Nature goes 
on equally whether the mill and dam are 
erected by human hands or by a higher 
power. 

I wish it distinctly understood that there 
can be no modification of the course of 
Nature by a higher power except one 
,which would logically belong to the very 
‘same class as the building of the mill or 
the drilling of a rock by such a power in 4 
single night or in a moment. No doubt it 
may seem at first sight far more credible 
that Providence should send frost in order 
to stay the yellow fever than to suppose 





p these several remarks, I infer his" 





that it would build a dam or open a quarry. 
But, when we come to analyze it, we find 
that the two acts would. be of —_ on 
same class; that one. 







ible as the other 

cap be given for 1 i one. 
cal . elieving 

cd nthe he the human t 
involved in the one case is more im € 


than those involved in the other, To make 
the two cases exactly parallel, we have only 
to suppose that the providential change of 
the eourse of the river is to save as many 
lives as the sending of the frost, It would 
not be logical to suppose that Providence 
would make the frost without cooling 
the surface of the earth below thirty- 
two degrees; because it would be 
just as easy to decompose the poison at 
once without frost, and we might just as 
well believe the poison decomposed with- 
out frost as to suppose the frost is formed 
without a sufficiently low temperature. 
Again, the temperature of the ground does 
not fall to thirty-two degrees unless the air 
is cooled to near that point, oris in some 
way rendered extremely transparent or 
free from clouds. But that the air should 
thus be cooled or freed from watery vapor 
without the conditions ordinarily necessary 
to that effect would again be a miracle of 
exactly the same kind as decomposing the 
poison without frost or building the mill 
without human hands. The cooling of the 
air depends on certain laws of the radia- 
tion and absorption of heat, which the 
chemist has discovered in his laboratory. 
The motions of the air, as far as we know, 
take place according to mechanical laws; 
and whatever vapor is in a body of air stays 
in it as vapor until it falls to a certain tem- 
perature known as the point of condensa- 
tion. To suppose any modification of the 
laws lead to this result is just as if we 
should suppose that, in order to stay the 
fever, water at the ordinary pressure should 
boil below 212 degrees or freeze at a high- 
er temperature than 32 degrees. In fine, 
if there is any possible modification of the 
course of Nature which does not belong to 
the very same class with the erection of a 
dam or achurch by a higher power, I 
should be very glad if a ‘‘ Country Reader” 
would point it out and explain its possi- 
bility and consistency with common opin- 
ion. I think the great inconsistency which 
in all times has surrounded the subject is 
that of supposing Providence to act under 
circumstances where we cannot trace it, 
but can only see the ultimate result, while 
refusing credence to all cases of its 
action before our eyes. As I have 
just said, leaving aside special miracles, I 
do not think there has been any case of 
men. believing in modifications of the 
course of Nature in any case in which the 
course itself could be clearly foreseen and 
traced. It is only where, owing to ignor- 
ance of the exact conditions, or to their 
complexity, the result could not be fore- 
seen that Providence has been supposed 
toact. Now, I cunnot perceive the logic 
of this. Ido not see why a great and vis- 
ible miracle is not just as credible as a 
small and invisible one. I say this in no 
party spirit. 1 do not write as an oppo- 
nent of miracles, Providence, or a Divine 
Will; but only as one who insists that our 
views on the subjects of their supernatural 
powers should be consistent with what we 
see of the course of Nature and with our 
ordinary conclusions from observation, 
and who wants the subject cleared from 
the fog of ambiguity and sentimentalism 
which surrounds it. What I maintain is 
that it is logically inconsistent with ordi- 
nary human belief to suppose that a higher 
power operates to modify the course of 
Nature as men modify it when they erect a 
building, open a quarry, or build a dam. 
Possibly my views in this matter may be 
peculiar. To my mind, the creation of 
a full-grown lion or man out of the 
dust of the earth is just as credible as the 
creation of the smallest germ of protoplasm 
or other living matter out of the products 
of the disassociated combination of ter- 
restrial elements which form the original 
nebula, always supposing it fully proved 
that the products of dissociation by com- 
bustion cannot now form themselves into 
living matter. ButI am prepared to de- 
fend them a good while longer. | Please re- 
member that Iam rather advocating con- 
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sistency than a party view. If a man 
should really believe that in a case of great 
importance Providence would dam up a 
river, build a mill, or erect a shelter from 
the cold for a whole community of house- 
less people, in obedience to the prayers of a 
nation, I should have nothing to say 
against his believing that Providence would 
also stay the yellow fever. What I main- 
tain is that, if he disbelieves in the possi- 
bility of the erection of a building or of the 
formation of adam, he cannot in logical con- 
sistency believe in a providential staying 
of the yellow fever. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





WITHDRAWAL FROM THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN MINISTRY. 





BY PROFESSOR JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D. 





To tue Eprror oF THe INDEPENDENT: 


IN your paper of Oct. 3d your esteemed 
correspondent, Dr. R. W. Patterson, takes 
exception to ‘‘certain judgments which 
were pronounced by the late General As- 
sembly in the cases of discipline.” From 
the Minute adopted in the Miller case he 
quotes as follows: ‘‘ While, in accordance 
with complete freedom of conscience, the 
General Assembly would urge on all fideli- 
ty to our doctrinal Standards, they would 
at the same time earnestly advise any who 
may entertain views irreconcilable with 
our Standards to take the authorized course 
and peaceably withdraw from the ministry 
of our Church.’ Dr. Patterson maintains 
that the course here advised is not author 
ized by either our law or our practice; 
that the ministerial relation, like that of 
churchmembership, can only be regularly 
terminated ‘“‘by death, dismission to an- 
other Evangelical body, or by the adminis- 
tration of discipline.” That, whilst in the 
case of a minister who peaceably withdraws, 
“‘the best thing the presbytery can do is 
to drop his name from the roll,” the act 
of the minister is “irregular and disorder. 
ly.” He concludes his argument by say- 
ing: The course advised ‘‘ ought to be the 
authorized course; but no such authority 
can be found in our Form of Government, 
our Book of Discipline, or in any deliver- 
ance of any General Assembly.” 

In defense of the action of the Assembly, 
permit me to say the ‘' course ” in question 
is not merely recommended, but enjoined 
in a document whose declarations are as 
authoritatwe as any statute of our Form of 
Government, or Book of Discipline, or any 
deliverance of an Assembly. We refer to 
‘the Plan of Union” of the Synods of 
New York and Philadelphia, in 1758. Of 
this paper Dr. Hodge, in his ‘‘ Constitutional 
History,” Vol. II, p. 341, says: ‘* This noble 
declaration is for our Church what the 
Declaration of Independence is for our 
country. It is a promulgation of first 
principles; a setting forth of our faith, 
order, and religion, as an answer to those 
who question us. It is the foundation of 
our ecclesiastical compact; the bond of our 
union. Those who adhere to the principles 
here laid down are entitled to a standing in 
our Church; those who desert them desert 
not merely the faith, but the religion of 
our fathers, and have no right to their 
pame or their heritage.”” In this document 
of eminent authority it is declared: ‘‘ That 
when any matter is determined by a 
major vote every member shall either 
actively concur with or passively submit 
to such determination; or, if his conscience 
permit him to do neither, He shall, after suf- 
ficient liberty modestly to reason and re- 
monstrate, peaceably withdraw from our 
communion, without attempting to make 
any scbism—provided always that this shall 
be understood to extend only to such de 
terminations as the body shall judge indis- 
pensable in doctrine or Presbyterian gov 
ernment.” This declaration was made 
after mature deliberation and protracted 
discussion, It was designed to prevent 
the recurrence of the prominent difficulty 
which led to the division, and had 
it not been adopted the union would 
not have been consummated. Throughout 
the negotiations for union, which con- 
tinued through nearly ten years, there was 
no difference of opinion as to the main 
point of the declaration—namely, the right, 
or rather the duty, of a minister to peace- 
ably withdraw from our communion when 
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be could not acquiesce in a decision of the 
Synod without doing violence to the dic- 
tates of his conscience. In one communi- 
cation the Synod of Philadelphia referred 
to it as ‘‘ presbyterian and reasonable.” In 
another thé Synod of New York referred 
to it as ‘strictly’ Christian and scriptural, 
as well as presbyterian.” The only point 
at issue was as to the extent of application 
of the principle—the Synod of Philadelphia 
wishing the declaration to be unqualified; 
the Synod of New York insisting on the 
proviso, restricting the obligation to peace- 
ably withdraw in the contingency men- 
tioned to such determinations as should be 
judged by the body indispensable in doc 

trine or order. The latter view finally pre- 
vailed, and the Plan of Union, with the 
declaration as it now stands, was adopted 
by each synod with entire unanimity. It 
is part of our organic law to-day, and its 
provisions are obligatory and will continue 
to be, until expressly annulled by an act of 
the Church, as anthoritative as that by 
which the Plan of Union was adopted. It 
is scarcely necessary to say it has never 
been thus repealed. 

It may be snid that the particular cir- 
cumstances mentioned in the languuge 
above quoted are not precisely those re- 
ferred to in the minute of the last Assem- 
bly. To this we reply: First. The ex- 
ception taken by Dr. Patterson to the 
action of the Assembly is not that the cir- 
cumstances mentioned would not justify 
peaceable withdrawal; but that peaceable 
withdrawal under any circumstances is 
unauthorized. Secondly. If peaceable with- 
drawal is ‘* the authorized course” when a 
minister cannot acquiesce in the decision 
of a majority on a question of doctrine or 
order, a fortiori should he ‘‘peaceably with 
draw” when he cannot sincerely receive 
and adopt essential doctrines of our Stand- 
ards, as required by his ordination 
vow, 

Thirdly, the reason assigned in ‘‘the 
Pian of Union for requiring peaceable with- 
drawal in the circumstances’ there men. 
tioned—namely, that a minister must, on 
the one hand, obey the dictates of his con. 
science, and, on the other, must not do so 
in a way that would create a schism in the 
Church—applies with certainly equal force 
in the circumstances mentioned in the 
minute of the Assembly. When, there- 
fore, a minister, after consultation with his 
presbytery, finds that he holds doctrines so 
seriously in conflict with the Standards that 
in the judgment of the presbytery he cannot 
consistently remain in our ministry, it is 
not only bis authorized right to withdraw 
peaceably, but the presbytery has no right 
to prevent him and insist on his prosecu- 
tion by judicial process. It would be a 
strange anomaly if our ecclesiastical law 
to-day required us to treat as a crime that 
which the founders of our Church enjoined 
as a duty. 

But, further, the course advised by the 
last Assembly is not only authorized by our 
ecclesiastical law; it is authorized by the 
practice of the Church from its original or- 
ganization tothe present day. In 1776 the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia re- 
fused to sustain the appeal of a Mr. Bay from 
a decision of the Presbytery of New York 
dissolving the pastoral relation between 
Mr. B. and his congregation. The decis- 
ion of the Synod having been announced, 
it is recorded in the minutes that ‘‘ Mr. 
Bay, in a solemn manner, declared his de- 
clining the jurisdiction of the Synod for 
the future, and against having any further 
connection with it.” As this ‘‘course”™ 
was that ‘‘authorized” by the Plan of 
Union, no action was taken by the Synod, 
and his name docs not subsequently ap- 
pear among its members. In Moore’s ‘‘ Di- 
gest” but three instances are recorded of 
action by the General Assembly on the 
subject of withdrawal from the ministry: 
one a case which came before the Assem- 
bly by reference, in 1828; the others, action 
on overtures in 1830 and in the O. 8S. As- 
sembly of 1854, in which the question is 
presented in thesi. In the first case, from 
the absence of any intimation to the con- 
trary, it would appear that the minister 
referred to withdrew, and received episco- 
pal ordination, witheut any consultation 
with his presbytery or announcement to 
them of his intention. His ‘‘ conduct ”— 
referring, as we doubt not, to the manner, 





and not the fact, of his withdrawal—is char- 


acterized by the Assembly as ‘‘dis- 
orderly”; nevertheless, it was ‘‘recom- 
mended to the presbytery to do nothing 
Surther in the case than simply to strike 
his name from the list of thew members.” 
In 1830 the Assembly decided ‘‘that when 
a minister, otherwise in good standing, gives 
notice in form to the presbytery to which 
he belongs that he renounces the fellow- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church, or, by 
neglecting to attend the meetings of its 
judicatories after being dealt with for such 
neglect, gives evidence that he has done so 
in fact, his name ovueutr to be struck from 
the roll of membership, a notice of the pro- 
cedure communicated to the disowned mem- 
ber, and, if necessary, published to the 
Church.” 

By what is here asserted, as well as by 
what is not asserted, it is evident that the 
Assembly did not hold the theory that io 
our Church the ministerial relation can 
only be terminated ‘‘ by death, dismission, 
or discipline.” ‘‘The deliverance of the 
O. 8. Assembly of 1854 was to the same 
effect as that of 1830; but, as it Is not 
authoritative as ecclesiastical law in the re- 
united Church, it need not be particularly 
noted.” 

The above cases reported in the ‘‘ Digest” 
are by no means the only instances in which 
withdrawal from the ministry, otherwise 
than by dismission or discipline, has been 
“authorized.” There are few of the older 
presbyteries in which such cases have not 
occurred, and noreference to them appears 
in the‘ Digest” simply because no one called 
in question the propriety of the action. 

A few years agoa case occurred in the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick. Within 
the last year a case occurred in the Presby- 
tery of Columbus, and the minister who 
peaceably withdrew was commended by the 
religious press for his course, in contrast 
with that of other ministers who publicly 
denied important doctrines of our Stand- 
ards, yet refused to withdraw and ren- 
dered judicial process necessary. 

Astothe theory and practice of the Church 
on the subject in question, there is indirect 
evidences so conclusive as to render further 
reference to particular cases unnecessary. 
In 1824 the venerable Dr. Miller (an au- 
thority on a question of ecclesiastical law 
and ministerial propriety not inferior to 
any other name in the history of our 
Church) in the discharge of his duty as 
professor of church government in what 
was then our only theological seminary, 
delivered a lecture to the students on ‘‘ The 
Utility of Creeds and Confessions,” in 
which he refers to the subject under dis- 
cussion, He says: ‘‘If a minister should 
at any time alter his views concerning any 
part of the Creed or order of his Church, it 
will be incumbent on him to inquire 
whether the points concerning which he 
bas altered his mind are of such a nature 
that he can conscientiously be silent con- 
cerning them, and ‘give no offense’ to the 
body to which he belongs. If he can re- 
concile this with an enlightened sense of 
duty, he may remain in peace. Butif the 
points concerning which his views have 
undergone a change are of so much impor 
tance in his estimation as that he cannot be 
silent, but must feel himself bound to 
publish and endeavor to propagate them, 
then let him PEACEABLY WITHDRAW, and 
join some other branch of the Visible 
Church, with which he can walk barmoni- 
ously. Such he may find almost anywhere, 
unless his views be singularly eccentric. 
But, at any rate, he has no more right to 
insist on remaining, and being permitted 
publicly to oppose what he has solemnly 
vowed to receive and support, than a mem- 
ber of any voluntary association which he 
entered under certain engagements, but 
with which he no longer agrees, has a 
right obstinately to retain his connection 
with it.” This lecture was published at 
the time, by request of the students, for the 
avowed purpose that ‘‘the whole subject 
may come fairly before the public.” No 
doubt it did attract the attention of the 
Church, and yet no exception was taken to 
its teaching by the General Assembly, 
which unquestionably would have been 
done had the instruction given our semi- 
nary students by one of their professors 
been regarded as not in accordance with 
our ecclesiastical law. 


So far as the paper of Dr. Patterson is 
concerned, we are not called on to defend 
the propriety of the action of the As- 
sembly on tts merits, As he says, the 
course advised by the Assembly ‘‘ ought to 
be the authorized course.” As_ there 
are others, however, who may not 
agree with the Dr. in the opinion just 
mentioned, we may be permitted to add 
The course advised by the Assembly and 
“authorized,” as we have seen, by the 
theory and practice of the Church is based 
on the fundamental principle declared in 
the opening section of our “‘ Form of Gov- 
ernment,” that ‘‘God sloneis Lord of the 
conscience, and hath left it free from the 
doctrines and commandments of men 
which are in anything contrary to his 
Word or beside it in matters of faith and 
worship. Therefore, they [the Presbyterian 
Church inthe United States] consider the 
right of private judg:nent as universal and 
unalienable.” This right is not forfeited 
or abridged when a wan becomes a Pres- 
byterian minister. He is just as much at 
liberty as before to inquire asto the truth 
of the doctrines of our Standards; and, if he 
becomes convinced that they are not in ac- 
cordance with the Word of God, it is just as 
much his privilege as before to publish and 
defend his views, provided he does so in a 
way that does not interfere with the rights 
of others—and this he can do only by with- 
drawal from our ministry. So long as he 
continues in our ministry he is, of couree, 
bound by his ordination vow to be in ‘‘ sub- 
jection to his brethren in the Lord,” which 
involves that he will not preach or pub- 
lish anything which, in their judgment, is 
contrary to important doctrines of our 
Standards. But this vow is not irrevocable. 
It is made with the implied condition that 
it is obligatory only so long as he is not 
required to violate the dictates of his con- 
science. Should this contingency occur, 
the obligation ceases, and the relation con- 
sequent on it should terminate; and, more- 
over, should be permitted to terminate in a 
way that does not imply that he has, by 
any change in his opinions, been guilty of 
an offense for which he is amenable to any 
human tribunal. At his ordination he is 
not required to declare, nor does he declure, 
“I will, during the remainder of my life, 
sincerely receive and adopt the Confession 
of Faith”; but, in substance, this: ‘‘I do 
now sincerely receive and adopt the Con- 
fession”’—with the implication, of course, 
that his opinions have been deliberately 
formed and that he expects to continue to 
entertain them. Beyond this he has no 
tight to bind his conscience, if he could. 
In the lecture from which we have quoted 
above Dr. Miller says: ‘‘A man cannot 
properly bind himself always to believe as 
he now believes, nor always to remain in 
connection with the ecclesiastical body to 
which he belongs.” ‘‘Is any man in the 
United States, after he has subscribed a 
creed and joined a church, obliged, by any 
human authority, to adhere to either a 
single day longer than he pleases? Is he 
not at perfect liberty to withdraw at any 
moment, and that with or without giving a 
reason for his conduct, as he thinks proper? 
Everlasting thanks to Him who gives us 
this freedom! May it be perpetual and 
universal.” In discussing the question of 
the demission of the ministry, in the Prince- 
ton Review for 1859, p. 366, Dr. Hodge says: 
‘It is not merely a man’s right to demit 
the ministry, if he is satisfied that God has 
not called him to the work; it is his solemn 


duty to do it. And the presbytery 
have not only the right to allow 
him to do it; but they have no 


right to prevent it. They cannot force 
a man to be a minister against his will and 
against his conscience; much less can they 
rightfully force him to lie to the Church 
and to the Holy Ghost by making him say 
he is called when he knows he is not 
called.” That a man cannot demit the 
ministry, Dr. H. says, ‘‘ is not a Protestant 
doctrine. It is one of the essential and 
necessary elements of that cunningly de- 
vised system of Romanism, which is often 
the working of Satan, with all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness.” With equal 
truth it may be said that, if a Presbyterian 
minister has become conscientiously con- 
vinced that the doctrine of the Trinity or 
any other essential doctrine of our Stand- 





ards is not true, it is not only his right, but 
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his duty, to withdraw from a ministry 
which requires him to teach it; and no 
yresbytery or General Assembly have any 
right to prevent him. High-Church Pres- 
byterianism, when it would interfere with the 
right of private judgment, is just as odious 
in the sight of God as High-Church Epis- 
copacy or Popery. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE, N. J. 





LIFE’S SLUGGARDS AND TRIFLERS. 





BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D, 


No sensible person can fancy that race 
of beings known as sluggards, whether 
male or female, old or young, in bigh life 
or low life. They have come to the wrong 
world; and the sooner they get out of it 
the sooner society will be relieved of a 
burdensome and expensive nuisance. LEat- 
ing and drinking and sleeping are their 
chief employment. Give them their prov- 
ender, and they are quite satisfied. Habits 
of industry they have not; business in the 
useful sense they have not; and, moreover, 
they never expect to do anything that is of 
practical value for either world. Fortu- 
nately for themselves, breathing is sponta- 
neous and animal nutrition goes forward 
by a self-impelling law of Nature. Were 
it otherwise, they would either die for the 
want of breath or speedily become ghastly 
skeletons. Occasionally they relieve the 
ennui of doing nothing by making a busi- 
ness in the shape of hunting, fishing, play- 
ing cards, going to the theater, whiling 
away their hours at the grog-shop, attend- 
ing a horse-race, and perhaps visiting the 
dens of nocturnal infamy. Such men are 
the sluggards of human society, having no 
purpose in their hearts or practice in their 
lives that lifts them above the low level of 
an animal, 

Woman, in her way, generally more deli- 
cate and less offensive, is sometimes 
amenable to the same charge. There are 
too many women—far too many for the 
credit of the sex—whose lives are practi- 
cally as useless as they are aimless. They 
can manipulate the little punctilios of what 
they regard as elegant life; they under- 
stand the fashions and know how to spend 
money; no one can beat them in using an 
opera-glass or laying plans for empty and 
profitless amusement. In the matter of 
mere show they are finished experts; and 
this is about all that they are good for—in- 
deed, all that they propose. To life they 
productively contribute nothing. They 
never did anything and they never expect 
to do anything that has the value of 
a dollar to humanity. The world is in no 
sense richer, or wiser, or better for their 
presence init. They were born with a free 
ticket of exemption from all the practical 
responsibilities of an earthly existence. 
Splendid receivers they are, and just as poor 
producers. 

Such persons are not really worth the 
garments they wear or the bread that it 
takes to feed them. The wonder is that 
the sun will consent to shine upon them. 
They are mere mockeries of a rational 
human life—guilty abusers of their own 
powers and as guilty misusers and wasters 
of time, as indifferent about its value, its 
improvement, its duties, the claims of the 
world present and the world future, as they 
could be if no such ideas had ever been 
heard of on the globe. Their violation of 
the two great principles of wtility and 
moral obligation they seem to regard as one 
of the fine arts. Their idleness they pre- 
sent as their letter of credit to the first 
class in human society. They do not be- 
long to the vulgar crowd that must practi- 
cally work in order to live. When one of 
these profligates of time dies, society loses 
nothing by burying them, since it has just 
one pauper the less to support. 

Ged never made any man or any woman 
thus to spend the hours of his or her 
sojourn on earth. It is a false and abnor- 
mal mode of life. The very least that one 
cxn consistently think of doing is to return 
to the world as much as it takes to carry 
him through it. He ought to pay the ex- 
penses of his passage through life. If he 
does less than this, he will then die an in- 
solvent debtor to mankind by all the dif- 
ference between his consumption and his 
production. Children falling victims in 
their early years, congenital imbeciles, and 
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persons without the ordinary normal abili- 
ties of our nature are the only ones excus- 
able from the obligation. Society 1s really 
a compact of mutual dependences and serv- 
ices; it lives and thrives upon the toil of 
its members. From it all receive something; 
and, hence, all are bound to give back to it 
at least as much as they take from it. The 
law of useful labor binds all, and con- 
demns the system of helplessness in all, 
whether it be genteel or vulgar. & 

The triflers with time form a class of be- 
ings not far removed in moral estimate 
from the sluggard. The first thing is to 
identify them. Here is one of them; and 
as we look at him we see a light, frivolous, 
empty-headed specimen of humanity, just 
skimming along the surface of existence 
and generally running upon the errands of 
a fool, He has no solid thoughts and no 
solid enjoyments. The books that he 
reads, if he reads at all, are, like himself, 
sensational, superficial, and trashy; quite 
often worse than this—indeed, not worth 
the paper on which they are printed. His 
pleasures have his own specific gravity. 
To banish care; to work but little and play 
a great deal; to drive away all serious med- 
itation and keep life on a sportive jump; 
to flit about hither and thither, and chase 
all the amusements and perhaps dissipa- 
tions that can be found; to have a gay time 
in the winter and, if possible, a gayer one 
in the summer; to make and receive fash- 
ionable calls and always talk nonsense; to 
think and chat about fine feathers, beauti- 
ful colors, graceful attitudes, the newest 
fashion, and the latest opera; tospend one’s 
midnight hours in revelry, at the theater 
or in parties of pleasure, jading his powers 
with the fatigues of nocturnal diversion 
and perhaps crime—these and the like 
things are the well-known characteristics 
of the trifler. They form the staple arti- 
cles of his existence, and with them he 
manages to keep life in a meaningless 
buzz. 

Now, to a sensible eye such a character 
appears positively ridiculous, and to a 
Christian eye appalling. Is this, indeed, the 
life of a man, a moral being, whose mission 
on earth is the grandest imaginable and on 
whose every breath the mighty future is 
waiting with its solemn warning? Is this 
all that the man has to show? Is life in 
reality nothing but a joke, that this jester 
laughs so loudly? God is serious, if be is 
not. That which so infatuates him now 
will ere long more afflict him than it ever 
pleased him. In death it will appear to bim 
as a miserable farce, having no dignity and 
no utility here and certainly none here- 
after. 

Life, yes the moral life appointed to man 
as a denizen of earth is always an intense 
and exciting emergency, full of interest, 
full of duty, full of opportunity, ringing 
with the call to action, brief in its period 
yet everlasting in its results. It isa succes- 
sion of emphatic words, every one of which 
should impress the heart. The things that 
are to be done in life, that may be done and 
should be done, with the consequences en- 
suing for both worlds, form the providen- 
tial oratory by which God loudest calls 
and which earth should be most anxious to 
hear. Life morally photographs eternity 
upon time. In productive power time is 
eternity. It is really a more solemn thing 
to live than todie. Some people reserve 
their anxieties and tears for death, It 
would be wiser to spend them on life, and 
then they would have less occasion for 
them in death. 

A moment’s glance at these views of life 
rebukes time’s sluggards and triflers with 
a withering frown, which even they would 
not be able to bear. As compared with 
the men of diligent and earnest action con- 
nected with high and noble aims—the men 
who see what life is and for what it was 
given, and who load its fleeting hours with 
the strongest and purest displays of human 
vigor, and then retire to sing its triumphant 
psalm in other and brighter realms-—these 
sluggards and triflers really seem to belong 
to another race, untouched by the inspira- 
tions that make life sublime. They have 
so little in common with true men, think 
80 little and feel so little as true men think 
and feel, that one almost hesitates to call 
them men. They burlesque the idea of a 
man, and whether most to pity or despise 
them it is difficult to determine, 





“CONCERNING OUR CHURCH DOOR.” 
THE OTHER SIDE. 
BY DEACON URIAH THOMPSON. 





Tue article which recently appeared in 
Tue INDEPENDENT under the above title 
contains some inaccuracies of statement 
and is likely to lead to some infer- 
ences which ought to be corrected. I 
have been a member of the Second Church 
of Oberlin from its first organization, and 
an Officer in it for some of the time, and 
am thus competent to speak from personal 
knowledge of the facts. 

The Manual of our church, it is said, 
‘‘had in the course of several years re- 
ceived so many amendments and additions 
that it came to have a little of the sprawl- 
ing character of a house that is all wings 
and lean-tos.” The facts scarcely sustain 
this statement, The church was organized 
in 1860. Since that time the Manual has 
not even been discussed, much less altered, 
either by addition or subtraction, until it 
became necessary, a year ago, to publish 
a new edition, because the old one was ex- 
hausted. The church had discussed ques- 
tions bearing on Christian life and charac- 
ter—such as slavery, intemperance, Mason- 
ry, and tobacco; and the resolutions 
adopted on these subjects were either in 
the Manual or upon the written records of 
the church, 

In the report of the committee appoint- 
ed to revise the Manual several changes 
were recommended; but the Articles of 
Faith were left absolutely untouched, 
and were declared to be the standard 
to which the public teaching of the church 
should always conform. Tbe Covenant or 
Form for the Admission of Members was 
wholly recast; but here the change con- 
sisted chiefly in putting into the mouth of 
pew members the personal confession of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, 
in addition to the pledges usually given in 
such forms. The new Covenant is a much 
more positively evangelical statement than 
the one it displaced. Thus it will be evi- 
dent to every one, as it was well under- 
stood by the church itself at the time, that 
all the modifications of our Manual do not 
change our doctrinal basis one hair’s 
breadth from the foundations of historical 
orthodoxy upon which we were builded 
from the very first. 

The committee ,recommended that can- 
didates for admission to the church be not 
required to assent to the Articles of Faith, 
for reasons substantially given in the arti. 
cle above alluded to. To this proposition 
objections were offered, on the following 
grounds: 

1. This is a dangerousinnovation. Such 
assent to the Confession of Faith has 
almost always been required in churches 
of ourorder. The change proposed will 
put us out of harmony with the traditions 
and practices of Congregationalism. 

2. It opens the way for a change in the 
faith of the church. The Articles of 
Faith, as published, may show accurately 
the present doctrinal position of the Church. 
But, if assent to them is not asked of new 
members, the time may soon come when 
the church will be anything but an Ortho- 
dox Congregational church; and results 
as disastrous as under the Half-Way Cov- 
enant of a former generation may enuse. 

8. Assent to the Confession is especially 
important in the churches of our order. 
Even if churchesof other names dispense 
with this requirement, we cannot. A Con- 
gregational church is a republic, and every 
member has the same voice in calling a 
minister, in determining all questions of 
faith and practice that arise—responsibilities 
which in otber churches are devolved on a 
select few, the rank and file having noth- 
ing to do with such matters. It is allowed 
that, upon the whole, Christian character 
should be the main qualification for ad- 
mission to the church. But how shall the 
Christian character of a young convert be 
ascertained? Not by their lives when they 
were unbelievers; but by what they have 
begun to be for the few days, or weeks, or 
months since their conversion. The fact is 
their Christian character is to be formed, 
and our only hope that this result will be 
realized rests on the fact that they believe the 
truth confess the truth, and promise to obey 
A It prepares the way for disloyalty to 
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Christ and his Church, In such a repub- 
lic as the Congregational it is as fatal to 
prosperity to admit people of all shades of 
faith and religious character as it would be 
to our Union to admit all nationalities to 
citizenship without requiring them to sup- 
port the Constitution. Paul says (II Tim. 
iv, 3 and 4): ‘‘The time will come when 
they will not endure sound doctrine; but 
after their own lusts shall they heap to 
themselves teachers, having itching ears, 
and they shell turn away their ears from 
the truth, and shall be turned to fables.” 
There is too much reason to fear that this 
prediction is coming to pass in our 
days. The proposal to relieve new 
members from assent to the Articles of 
Faith seems to lead in this direction. It is 
as if we were about to inscribe upon our 
portals: ‘‘The way into the Church made 
easy.” We seemed to say: ‘‘ We don’t re- 
quire you to accept what we deem the truth 
of the Gospel. It is not important what 
you believe. If you want to come and will 
promise to live a good life, you may come 
in.” And this is to desert our duty toward 
the Church, and even to open the way for 
its corruption. By as much as we fail to 
honor the truth by making assent to ita 
matter of indifference, by so much do we 
weaken its power to save the world and 
bring our children and those who are weak 
in the faith into temptation to regard the 
truth as unimportant, if not into positive 
error. 

Allusion is slightly made to the use- 
lessness of argument with the father in 
Israel who deemed assent to the Articles 
important, even for children, who could 
not comprehend them. The position taken 
by this father is not fairly represented; 
and the arguments which he and those who 
agreed with him were effective enough to 
modify essentially the proposition of the 
committee. The facts in the case were 
these: The new Covenant put into the 
mouth of new members a public and per- 
sonal confession of certain of the doctrines 
of the Gospel, and omitted others equally 
involved in the Christian faith. This, it 
was urged, was an unwise distinction. The 
Covenant embraces all the doctrines most 
difficult for children and adults to ac- 
cept—such as the Trinity, the Atonement, 
and the depravity of the race; but that 
which is easy to comprehend, which every 
Christian parent teaches his children and 
which takes hold of our every-day life, was 
left out. For example, belief in the Bible, 
in the moral law as binding on all mankind 
as the rule of life, in the perpetuity of the 
Sabbath, in the resurrection, the general 
judgment, and the endless happiness of the 
righteous and the endless misery of the 
wicked. These, it was contended, are doc- 
trines to which all who come into the 
Church should give unqualified assent. 
They take hold on the moral life of all, 
even of children; and, if neglected or passed 
over lightly, the result will be anything but 
a Christian character or a sound and stable 
faith. On the other hand, if these doctrines 
are taught and insisted on and treated as 
of great importance, the children will al- 
most certainly accept them and feel thcir 
power. 

Atter full discussion, the following com- 
promise was presented and unanimously 
adopted. The Articles of Faith are to be 
placed in the hands of each candidate for 
udmission to the church, for his informa- 
tion and instruction and for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether bis belief is in har- 
mony therewith, Any instance of dissent 
from these Articles, or from any one of 
them, on the pari of a candidate approved 
by the examining committee shall be re- 
ported to the church for its consideration 
at the time when action is taken upon the 
recommendations of the committee. The 
Articles of Faith are alsoto be publicly read 
at each communion service. 

Allthe members of the church, save only 
your correspondent, understand that we 
have not widened our church-door. The 
Articles of Faith are unchanged. We ex- 
pect assent to them just as much as we 
used to. Wehave simply transferred the 
place and circumstances of expressing that 
assent from the public congregation to the 
committee-room. Indeed, the church-door 


is narrowed, in so far as we have put into 
our Covenant doctrines which no Unitarian 
can honestly accept. 


We might be said to 
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haveadded a second storm-door, which no 
unworthy candidate can well ‘‘climb over or 
crawlunder.” We shall receive members 
as we have always done. Should there be 
one, now and then, who ina teachable spirit 
is earnestly seeking the truth, who yet has 
doubts on some points, we shall receive 
euch to instruct and establish them in 
inthe trutb, But those that are fixed in 
error we shall reject. 
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“ Buy the truth and sell it not.”—PROV, XXIII, 23, 





Tue subject of my discourse is preecribed 
by the choice of your committee. That sub- 
ject is The Scriptural Estimate of Orthodoxy. 
I will frankly say that the choice seems to me 
nost fit and timely. I could not have satisfied 
myself better, had the choice been left to my 
own discretion. I only regret that the time 
allowed me has been go short, through the 
miscarriage of correspondence, tbat I have not 
been able to devote to preparation the amount 
of labor which my sense of the importance of 
the topic and of the occasion would otherwise 
have demanded at my hands. 

The text which I have selected sums up in 
one dense, emphatic word the scriptural esti- 
mate of orthodoxy. Buy the truth and sell it 
not, the wise man says. This implies: Possess 
yourself of trutb, at whatever cost, and part 
with it under no temptation. Truth is your 
chief treasure. Get truth and keep it. There 
is no limitation expressed or implied either in 
text orin context. You are not to stand at 
the price. You are not to consider the 
price. You are simply to buy, and count 
yourself a gainer, whatever you pay, if only 
you have truth at the last. You cannot pay 
too much for truth. Buy it fearlessly. You 
caunot be offered enough for truth to make It 
wise for you to sell it again. Hold it tena- 
ciously. Buy the truth and sell it not. Here 
are prodigality and niggardliness recommend- 
ed both at once. You are to be at the same 
lime a spendtirift and a miser. Spend lav- 
ishly to buy truth; but, having bought it, 
hoard it. Such in brief is the value which the 
B.ble exhorts us to put upon truth, This is 
the scriptural estimate of Orthodoxy. 

I propose, in unfolding the text and treating 
the subject assigned me, 

First, to ascertain and define as exactly as I 
may be able what Orthodoxy is, and 

Secondly, to adduce the testimonies of Scrip- 
ture to the value of Orthodoxy. 

Of these scriptural testimonies I shall make 
two classes: first, those which are direct and 
explicit; second, those which are indirect and 
implied. The consideration of the subject will 
not prove barren of most living practical sug- 
gestions to us as individuals, as churches, and 
as one indivisible body of Christians. 

I. First, then, what is Orthodoxy? The word 
Orthodoxy is not a scriptural word. Is the 
thought Orthodoxy a scriptural thought? Our 
answer to this question will depend on what 
we mean by Orthodoxy when we use the term. 
Let us begin by distinctly understanding each 
bimself and one another, on this essential 
point. What is it that we are discussing here 
to-night? What is Orthodoxy ? 

I suppose ninety-nine men out of a hundred, 
if we should ark them What is Orthodoxy? 
would reply to something like the following 
purport. They would say: Orthodoxy is an 
agreement with the prevalent belief on points 
of religion. If I think as the majority do, or 
at least asthe recognized leaders and doctors 
do, I am Orthodox. 

You see at once that, according to this idea 
ofO rthodoxy, Orthodoxy may be one thing for 
one man and another thing for another. The 
Roman Catholic will have his Orthodoxy, the 
Greek his, the Presbyterian bis, the Meihodist 
his, the Baptist his. There will be as many 
different orthodoxies as there are different 
sects. Is Orthodoxy, according to this defini- 
tion of Orthodoxy, a scriptural idea; that is, 
an idea approved by Scripture? I take it there 
will bo among us no difference of opinion as to 
this. We shall agree at once and without dis- 
cussion that of such Orthodoxy as this Scrip- 
ture knows nothing in the way of approval. 
Such Orthodoxy, then—the Orthodoxy that 
consists ia agreeing with men—is not the sub- 
ject of discourse to-night. We have notbiog 
whatever now to do with the current conven- 
tional Orthodoxy of subscription to creeds, I 
say nothing against such Orthodoxy. I only 
say nothing about such Oithodoxy, except to 
describe it and dismiss it. 

There is, however, another conception of 
Orthodoxy of which Scripture has a great deal 
to say—a great deal to say and still more to 
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imply without saying. Orthodoxy of this 
latter sort is the Orthodoxy that we are here 
to consider, It isthe Orthodoxy not of agree- 
ment with men, but of agreement with God. 
Orthodoxy, according to this second and bet- 
ter idea of it, is not thinking as the majority 
think, but thinking as itis right to think, It 
is not accord with your church, but accord 
with truth. Observe now. Let us be sure we 
understand ourselves and understand each 
other. Orthodoxy, as we conceive it here to- 
night, is, in one word, right thinking. If you 
think right, you are Orthodox. No matter how 
widely you differ with the majority, with the 
doctors, with your church, Think right, and 
you are Orthodox. Orthodoxy is right think- 
ing. But still, take care, It is not thinking 
you think right that makes you Orthodox. It 
is thinking right. However honest you may be 
in thinking wrong, if you think wrong you are 
not Orthodox, You have got to agree with 
God. God may or may not forgive you for 
thinking wrong. That rests with him, But, 
though he forgive you, still, if you think 
wrong you are not Orthodox. Nothing is Or- 
thodoxy but thinking right. We must think 
as God thinks. We must think in accordance 
with truth. What is truth, does some ove 
ask? It was Pilate’s question, asked, perhaps, 
by him with a jeer, as a question impossible to 
be answered. But Christ bas answered it for 
us. ‘*Thy Word,” he said, in that memorable 
prayer to his Father—‘‘Thy Word,” Christ 
said, “‘is truth.”?> God’s Word is God’s 
thought expressed, Certain thoughts of his 
God has made known to us in the Bible. To 
these thoughts of God, thus made known to 
us in bis Word, our thoughts must conform, or 
we think wrong and are not Orthodox. Or- 
thodoxy is thus an absolute, not a relative 
thing. Itis thinking as the One Omniscient, 
Eternal, Immutable God thinks. 

I hear you ask: Does this preacher claim 
that he knows infallibly what God thinks? 
This preacher, I reply, makes no claim what- 
ever for himself.| But for Orthodoxy he claims 
that it is thinking as God thinks, and that it is 
nothing else. 

Orthodoxy, having then been ascertained to 
be such, according to its true idea, we are 
ready now to take up our second inquiry. 

If. What has Scripture directly and explicit- 
ly to say in testimony to the importance of 
Orthodoxy ? 

Our text says: “ Buy the truth and sell it 
not.’? Orthodoxy, right thinking, is personi- 
fied in Seripture under the name of wisdom, 
and says: ‘‘ Whoso findeth me findeth life.” 
Such right thinking is declared to be “ better 
than rubies.” ‘ All the things that may be de- 
sired are not to be compared to it.”? But let 
us pass these texts, and such as these, to exam- 
ine direct and explicit testimony of a differ- 
ent sort; not less significant and more likely 
to escape our notice. Scripture represents 
our thinking, our belief to be indissolubly 
related with our character. Orthodoxy and 
character are thus indissolubly related to each 
other in at least three different ways. 

1. In the first place, right thinking, or Ortho- 
doxy, is a fruit of right character, 

‘“*How can ye believe,’ said Christ to the 
Jews one day—* how can ye believe, which re- 
ceive honor one of another and seek not the 
honor that cometh from God only?” Plainly, 
the principle is here that belief is a matter of 
character. Men of a certain character, Christ 
taught, could not believe the truth. Their 
character was what made it impossible. They 
could not think right, because they would not 
be right, They were not Orthodox, because 
they were not good. This is a pregnant prin- 
ciple. Let us seize it in our thought and sink 
it into our conviction. Orthodoxy is not a 
function of the brain merely. The head can- 
not be Orthodox alone. The heart enters into 
Orthodoxy as much as the head. Intruth, the 
heart is beforehand with the head in the mat- 
ter. The heart controlsthe head. The heart 
controls the head, without the head’s knowing 
it. The head is the magnetic needle, with 
truth for its pole. But the heart is a hidden 
mass of magnetic iron. The head is drawn 
somewhat toward its natural pole, the truth. 
But more it is drawn by that nearer magnetism 
inthe heart. The head finds its rest; but it 
rests not pointing toward its true pole. The 
heart has drawn it aside, and the head does 
not know it. The heart, friends, the beart is 
the lord of our thinking. We cannot think 
right if we feel wrong. Our Orthodoxy de- 
pends upon our character. Such is one im- 
portant element of the scriptural estimate of 
Orthodoxy. 

But if character makes creed, it is not less 
true, por less significant that, conversely, 
creed makes character. And this latter truth, 
as well as the former, is taught in Scripture. 
I accordingly name it next in order asa com- 
ponent in the scriptural estimate of Ortho- 
doxy that i 

2. Right character is a fruit of Orthodoxy. 

Character makes creed and creed makes 
character... The influence is reciprocal and it 
revolves in a perpetual circle. As you are, 





you will believe; but so also as you believe 
you will be. 

Christ prayed that his disciples might be 
sanctified. How sanctified? Through God’s 
truth. That is, through the effect of truth 
believed producing holiness of life and char- 
acter. This is plain enough in itself, but it is 
made unmistakable by Paul. Paul tells the 
Thessalonians how God had chosen to save 
them. It was ‘‘through sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth.” “Belief of the 
truth” is a scriptural phrase for Orthodoxy. 
Peter’s testimony is to the same effect: “Ye 
have purified your souls in obeying the truth.” 
We are saved, then, if we are saved, through 
sanctification effected by belief; or, which is 
the same thing, by obedience of the truth. 
In one word, we are saved and sanctified, or 
sanctified and saved, through Orthodoxy. 
Orthodoxy sanctifies us. Not without the 
agency of the Holy Spirit. But the Holy Spirit 
is the Spirit of truth and he works by means 
of the truth. How? By making us believe 
the truth. That is, by making us Orthodox. 
It would not be irreverent, it would not be un- 
scriptural to call the Holy Spirit the Spirit of 
Orthodoxy. If sanctified character is the Holy 
Spirit’s work, as, blessed be his name and per- 
son, it is, still it is no less true that the Holy 
Spirit does his work in us and produces sauc- 
tifled character in just one way, which way is 
Ortbodoxy on our part. 

On the other side of this relation between 
creed and character, it is salemnly and awfully 
true that wrong thinking, false belief produces 
evil character. That is a most admovitory 
suggestion which seems to be conveyed in the 
pealm opening with the words: ‘‘The fool 
bath said in his heart, There ig no God.’’? Here 
is false thinking, disbelief ,in a God, atheism, 
the hight of beterodoxy. Observe now what 
immediately follows in the same verse: “ The 
fool hath said in his heart, there is no God. 
Corrupt are they and have done abominable 
iniquity.” What connection could be more 
natural? Atheism and iniquity, heterodoxy 
and corrupt character. Hear the heavy: sen- 
tence which Paul pronounces on those who 
* changed the truth of God into a lie ’—that is, 
who forsook Orthodoxy : “‘ God also gave them 
up to uncleanness through the lusts of their 
own hearts.’ It was ‘for this cause,” Paul 
alleges—namely, for the cause of their chafig- 
ing the truth of God into a lie; in other words, 
believing falsely, ceasing to be Orthodox—that 
the fearful judgment was visited. They did 
uot like to retain God in their knowledge, they 
did not choose to remain Orthodox (you see 
that character determiniog creed, and creed 
determiving character are both involved here), 
and so ‘*God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind.’’ He judicially permitted them to think 
wrong, and their wrong thinking, their repro- 
bate mind, urged them headlong to ‘‘do those 
things which are not convenient, being filled 
with all unrighteousness, fornication, wicked- 
ness, covetousness, maliciousness, full of envy, 
murder, debate, deceit, malignity’’—I will 
not go on with the fearful indictment. 
But what a sequel of corrupt character 
follows in the train of departure from 
Orthodoxy! And the sequel does not end 
ouearth. The Saviour himself darts one ray 
forward into the future beyond this life, which 
seems to display the endless entail of covse- 
quence from wrong thinking in an appalling 
light. Itis when he forewarns those who, in 
his lifetime here, falsely attributed the Holy 
Spirit’s work to Satanic agency that they were 
involved in not ‘eternal damnation,’’ as the 
common translation reads, but in ‘ eternal 
sin,” Frightful possibility! As if wrong- 
thinking on that one point would bind tbe soul 
to go on sinning eternally. Bad character, 
then, is not simply the natural consequence of 
wrong thinking ; itis perhaps the penalty too. 
Sin punished with sin forever! Righteous and 
dreadful doom ! False thinking, followed with 
the retribution of perpetual and progressive, 
perpetually progressive degeneration of char- 
acter! Brethren, our only safety is in thinking 
right, agreeing with Ged, Let us make no 
mistake here. We are as we think, and as we 
think we are. The Bible teaches us this, and 
it is part of Orthodoxy that we believe it. 

We are not yet done with the scriptural view 
of the relation in which Orthodoxy stands to 
life. One other important thing remains to be 
suid. I note it as third among the elements 
which make up the scriptural estimate of Or- 
thodoxy that 

8. Orthodoxy is itself a part of right char- 
acter. 

Besides resulting from goodness and besides 
tending to goodness, Orthodoxy is itself essen- 
tially a competent factor of goodness. A con- 
siderable portion of our life consists in think- 
ing. We think incessantly, and always right 
or wrong. When we think wrong we do 
wrong; for there is no valid distinction be- 
tween thinking and doing. Thinking is doing. 
In vain do we seek to separate the two. The 
two are one, and we cannot separate them. 
God has joined them together, Man cannot put 
them asunder, Theytwain areone. Thinking 









is doing, with the mind and with the heart. 
The absurdity, the fatuity of talking about its 
being no matter what you believe, if you only 
behave right! Believing is behaving. Be- 
lieving is behaving in the most profound and 
intimate sense. There is no other behavior 
that is so central, so characteristic, so indivisi- 
bly personal, so essentially of you yourself in 
your most secret and ultimate being—no other 
behavior of yours in these respects like your 
belief, Underneath all disguises, behind all 
masks, independent of all hypocrisies, there 
your soul is, there you are, revealed according 
to the truth of your character in your belief. 
God sees you, he knows you, he judges you. 
These poor souls of ours—what behavior God 
beholds in them sometimes in our believing ! 
It is God’s own sentence: “‘ As he thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.’? Thinking in your heart— 
that, to God, is behaving ; and by that behay- 
ing God judges you, and most justly, for ac- 
cording to that behaving you are. Is right 
thinking of no importance? Is Orthodoxy a 
name, a name worthy to be despised? Not if 
the Bible is true. I will add, not unless our 
very nature itself is a lie. 


We see accordingly that Orthodoxy, so far 
from belng a matter apart from the life, stands 
in three most intimate ralations to life. But 
let us use the simpler, homelier phrase, and 
say right thinking. Right thinkivg, then— 
which, remember, is what we mean by Ortho- 
doxy—right thinking {s related to right living 
in three different and important ways. Inthe 
first place, right thinking is produced by right 
living ; in the second place, right thinking pro- 
duces right living ; and, in the third place, right 
thinking is right living. This last point, the 
fact that right thinking is right liviog, Christ 
taught when he answered the question : What 
shall we do that we might work the works of 
God? ‘This is the work of God,” Christ an- 
swered, “that ye believe on him whom he 
hath sent.’? There was, to Christ’s profound 
thought, no difference between faith and 
works; between Orthodoxy end good con- 
duet; between right thinking and right liv- 
ing. Right living—that is, working the work 
of God—was, according to Christ, right think- 
ing; that is, recognizing and accepting God's 
messenger to men. In the same tenor Paul 
speaks of bringing “‘ every thought into cap- 
tivity to the obedience of Christ,’’? In these 
days of audacious and aspiring intellectualism 
there is scarce a harder point of right be- 
havior than right bebavior with the mind ; 
right behavior that consists in consenting to 
think the thought of God. This whole in- 
ward world of the soul, what a realm of 
behavior it is! Your babitaal posture of 
mind and heart toward Jesus Christ, the pos- 
ture of belief or of unbelief, of obedience or 
of disobedience, that invisible interior posture 
of yours, is one long, continuous, unceasing 
demonstration in behavior; it is that chief, 
because most central and most persistent acl 
of your life by which you will be finally 
judged. Who among us to-night would like 
to be fixed forever, beyond the possibility of 
change, in his present attitude of inward be- 
havior toward Christ? If your attitude of 
soul toward Christ could be instantaneously 
photographed now, bow would it represent 
you, obeying or disobeying? What think ye of 
Christ? Are you Orthodox ? Are you behaving 
right with your mind and heart? For remem- 
ber that Orthodoxy is right behavior of soul, 
Ie your soul acting right? Christ was to bea 
sign, a touchstone, a test, that the thoughts 
of many hearts might be revealed. As you 
think for Christ or against him, you are 
judged, nay, you judge yourself. What is 
your judgment of yourself? Do you believe 
or disbelieve ? 

We have now seen that Scripture represents 
Orthodoxy in a threefold relation to life and 
character: first, as produced by charaeter; sec- 
ond, as producing character ; and, third, as 
constituting character, If this were all that 
Scripture bad to say about Orthodoxy, the 
scriptural estimate of its importance would 
seem sufficiently impressive. But this is not 
all that Scripture has to say. On the contrary, 
the one point of the importance of Orthodoxy 
is directly and explicitly insisted upon by 
Scripture more than any other in the whole 
range of human duty. I know well that right 
behavior, good conduct—in scriptural phrase, 
‘“* righteousness ’’—scems to be the pivot, the 
pole about which the Bible revolves. But they 
make a huge mistake who suppose that by 
«‘ righteousness ” Scripture means outward be- 
havior only or mostly. The word righteous- 
ness, a8 God uses it, is agreater word than 
that. Itis avast word, high as heaven, wide 
as the horizon, and it pierces to the center. It 
means behavior of heart aud of head ; the in- 
visible behavior of the soul. God does 
not leave himself out of the account. 
You must behave right toward him. You 

must believe on Christ, whom he hath sent. 
This, this by eminence—not solely, but 
chiefly—this is the work of God, this is 
righteousness. But this righteousness is be- 
yond our compass. It waits for the help of 





God. This attained is not enough. It needs | presented the whole object of his earthly mis- | their fellow-beiogs to right thinking, to Ortho | wondrously added tothe possibilities of surgery 


the righteousness of Christ. Still, you must 
believe right of Christ, or you are not righteous. 
I care not how moral you are mav-ward. If 
you are not moral God-ward you are not right- 
eous. Every general exhortation to righteous- 
ness in Scripture is scriptural testimony to the 
importance of Orthodoxy. Men wonder some- 
times and sometimes cavil at the large place 
which faith, belief seems to occupy in the de- 
mand of the Bible. There is no occasion of 
surprise. It is not because faith is more im- 
portant than righteousness. It is because faith 
is righteouness ; that is, a part of righteous- 
ness, and as much greater than any other part 
of righteousness as God is greater than map. 
This is the reason why so much 13 sald about 
faith inthe Bible. Faith {s your behavior to- 
ward God. Wherever, therefore, in the Bible, 
men are called upon to exercise faith toward 
Corist there it is Orthodoxy, right thinking, 
that is insisted upon. The Bible is full of such 
demand upon men. The demand is waterlined 
into the whole texture of Scripture from 
Genesis to Revelation. It would be useless to 
assemble textsin proof. The texts are more 
than I could read, if I were to read the even- 
ing long. I will not ask you to heareven a few 
specimens of them. What has been thus far 
said must suffice for presentation, or rather 
suggestion, of the direct and explicit testi- 
mony of Scripture to the importance of Or- 
thodoxs. i 

Ill. We come now to that testimony of 
Scripture on the same point which may be 
termed indirect or implied testimony. We 
shall be obliged here to limit ourselves to the: 
notice of a few points. 

1. The firstis this: That the very existence 
of the Scripture is itself a scriptural testimony 
to the importance of Orthodoxy. 

For what is the Scripture’ It is the Word 
of God—thut is, the disclosure of God’s thought. 
Why does God dfeclose bis thought to men’ 
Manifestly for one purpose and one purpose 
only. To make men think as God thinks, On 
whatever poluts God has spoken, on those 
points we bave God’sthoughts. God’s thoughts 


on such pointe are true thoughts, and thoughts 
on the same pviuts tbat disagree are a 
thoughts. We must come to God’s way o 


thinking. We must be Orthodox. And this 
wonderful Book, with all the glorious, though! 
partial, revelation that it contains of the un- 
searchable mind of God—why, the Book itself— 
the great, awful, blessed Book—is God's 
effort to make us think as he thinks, to make 
us think rigbt, to make us Orthodox, What 
need to search the Scripture for separate texts 
to prove the importance of Orthodoxy? The 
whole Book itself, with all its texts, 1s one 
vast monumental proof of the importance of 
Orthodoxy. Has God spoken, and shall we 
not heed? It is infinitely pathetic and awful 
to think of it—through what a range of elo- 
quent appeal to men to come to God's views 
on certain matters God in the Bible has con- 
descended to go! God bends himself to bu; 
man speech, and he argues, he remonstrates, 
he waros, he expostulates, he entreats, he 
urges, he invites, he promises—there is noth- 
ing that he does not do in the Bible to make 
us think right. So mnck value does Scripture 
attribute to Orthodoxy. The Book, the Book 
itself as a whole, by virtue of merely existing, 
is Ged’s voice to men, forever and forever 
sayiog in their ears, whether they will hear or 
whetber they will forbear: Behold! this is the 
truth. Believe it. Hear, O Heaven, and give 
ear, O earth! Thus I, God, swear by my 
Book to the importance of Orthodoxy. 

2. In further illustration of the value set in 
Scripture upon Orthodoxy, we may say that 
the object of Christ’s incarnation and advent 
was to make men think right 

This [ know is an almost startling statement 
to make. But I make it considerately and 
with full warrant of Scripture. I use Christ’s 
own calm and most solemnly emphatic words. 
Christ said to Pilate : ‘* To this end was I born 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth."” Observe 
the sublime impressiveness with which Christ 
speaks. He looks back to that occasion in 
eternity when his visit to this world was de- 
creed, and gives the reason of the visit. He 
does not assign one object of his birth, one 
cause of biscoming. He says: ‘To this end 
was I bornand for this causecame [.”” Thelan- 
guage is simple, but it is comprehenstve in ita 
simplicity. {t frames not a partial, but an ex- 
haustive statement. It gives the whole object 
of Christ’s incaroation and mission. It is 
pot to this end among other ends, for this 
cause among other causes ; but “‘ to this end 
and for this cause,’’ as if, sostated, the account 

wes complete. A kind of effect is felt here of 
an infinite energy and fetch in Christ’s concep- 
tion. I do not wish to be understood that 
some other mode of conception, different from 
this, would not bave been equally true, 
Christ’s mission {is certainly described by 
Scripture in other terms than the terms here 
employed. What! maintain is that, under this 
particular respect Christ meant to present and 
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sion, It was true and it was sufficient to say 
that all he came here for was on behalf of the 
truth, to bear witness to it. He came in the 
interest and behoof of Orthodoxy. 

What an indescribably solemn sanction 
does such a thought as this put upon the 
importance of Orthodoxy ! God became flesh 
and dwelt among us. The Divine Man went 
about doing good. He stilled storms, he 
healed the sick, he raised the dead, he forgave 
sins, he cast out demons, he agonized in Geth 
semane, he fainted under his cross, he suffered 
on Calvary, he lay in the tomb, he burst the 
tomb, he ascended up on high, he wrought all 
the work of his mission here—for what pur- 
pose? Toestablish the truth among men by 
his testimony to it; to make us Orthodox. My 
bretbren, this is what Christ testifies concern- 
fog himself. Shall we set a light value on that 
truth which Christ thought precious enough 
to live for and to die for? If he esteemed it 
thus necessary that we should have the trutb, 
that we should be Orthodox, shall we not re- 
spond to his wish? Shall we not buy the truth 
and refuse to sell it ? 

8. But again. It was not enough that 
Christ should bear witness to the truth him- 
self. The Holy Spirit’s work may be said to 
be the same. The Holy Spirit also came to 
lead men into the truth. He is called emphat- 
ically the Spirit of Truth. He is here among 
us to convince the world of sin, ef righteoue§s 
ness, of judgment. In other words, to bring 
the world to right ways of thinking ; to make 
the world Orthodox. When the Holy Spirit 
convinces the world of sin, what is that but 
simply changing the world’s thinking from 
falsehood to truth? And observe how this 
change is effected. Christ says that the Holy 
Spirit will convince men that they are sinful. 
Wherein sinful ? Because they have committed 
crimes with hand or tongue? Nay ; but be- 
cause they have not believed on Christ. Men 
will be brought to see that they are sinful, and 
that their sinfulness consists in their posture 
of mind and heart toward Christ. The sin isa 
state, a condition, an habitual way of thinking 
aud feeling—namely, the inward, mental, spir- 
itual attitude of not believing, not being Or- 
thodox.. The chief sia in God’s sight is a state 
of heart; thut fs, a chronic, inveterate act of 
wWhbelief. The change from thie state it is the 
office of the Holy Ghost to effect. He effects 
it how? By bringing us to obey the truth; 
that is, by making us think as we should 
think, by makiog us Orthodox. But Ortho- 
dox, remember, we never are until we are 
changed in heart, as well as in head. We must 
choose to think right before we can think right. 
How helpless we are! But God works in us 
to willand to do. B'essed be his holy name ! 

4. Yetagain. Not content with the witness 
of his Word, with the miesion of bis Son, with 
the work of bis Spirit, conspiring to attest to 
men the importance of believing right, God 
has taken a further step. He has established 
his Church for thesame purpose. He has con- 
stituted it to stand visibly before men’s eyes a 
living pillar and ground of truth. 

Such the Scripture states to be the nature of 
the Church. It was founded, it exists, it re- 
news itself from age to age, it survives shocks 
and disasters, it smiles serenely at fits foes, for 
the sake of being what God bas made it to be— 
a columnar support, aa unshaken basis for 
truth. Think of it, my hearers. Here is the 
ark of human hopes, sfloat on the waste flood 
of the world’s ruin, sublimely lying in a kind 
of colossal calm across so many waves at once 
of secular storm, vainly heaving beneath it and 
about it, that it does not feel their stir. Built 
on the billows, it sits firm and still and abides 
a pillar and ground of truth. We are a part of 
it, we individual bellevers. But we come and 
go. Weare buffeted with the winds, Weare 
tossed with the waves. Not so the Church. 
The Church remainsand is not moved. God is 
in the midst of her. And the meaning of this 
miracle of history is that God founded the 
Church to be a pillar and ground of truth; 
that fs to say, a fixed center and stay of right 
opinion. The offices of the Church, the 


ordinances of the Church, the worship of the | 


Church, the existence of the Charch have this 
end and cause, to make men Orthodox and 
keep them Orthodox. We, as individuals, 
may throw ourselves athwart God’s purposes ; 
but God’s purposes execute themselves. If 
we pervert God’s ordinances appointed for his 
Church, we fail so far of our part in sustain- 
ing the troth ; but the truth will be sustained. 
While the Church endures the truth will have 
its pillar. The Church iteelf is thus, accord- 
ing to Scripture, God’s sign, created out of 
living souls, to show to men how much he 
values Orthodoxy. What a reason does this 
view of the Church involve for our being sure 
that we exhibit to men by our church order 
and our church ordinances that truth, unim- 
paired and unchanged, of which the Church 
was constituted to be the pillar and ground ! 
5. Yet once more. The Scripture tells as 
that God hes appointed an order of men whose 
special work in the world it shall be to win 


‘where to “obedience of the faith.” 





doxy. Paul expressly says that he was Christ’s 
apostle for the purpose of bringing men every- 
Now, 
“obedience of the faith” means acceptauce 
for truth of that body of doctrine which the 
Gospel proposes to men. We obey the faith 
when we adopt the faith for our own. To do 
this is to think right, for it is to think with 
God. In one word, it is to be Orthodox. To 
make his fellow-men receive the truth, obey 
the truth with mind and heart—this was the 
end of Paul’s apostleship. That part of the 
office of apostleship has descended to suc- 
cessors until now. Preachers are called by 
God to spend their lives in maintaining and in 
propagating the truth. This fis only to say 
that preachers are champions of Orthodoxy. 
It is their mission to “contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered tothe saints.”” ‘The 
world may sneer, if it please; but, my brethreo 
in the ministry, to teach the truth, to stand for 
right thinking, for Orthodoxy, is our trust re- 
ceived from God. We are put in trust with 
the Gospel. When we are faithful we are 
fellow-workers with Christ and with the Holy 
Spirit. It isa glorious, an unspeakably glorious 
and exalting fellowship. Let us see to it that 
we be not ashamed of Christ and of hfs words. 
We are set, each one of us, for the defense 
of the Gospel. Who is sufficient for these 
things? But our sufficiency is of God. We 
shall !prevail if we consent to speak, not in 
words which man’s§ wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth. In these 
times of itching ears and tameless tongues, let 
us not blush to be called Orthodox. Ye are my 
witnesses, says God. Let us be true witnesses, 
But, whether we are true or false ‘as individual 
ministers, yet God abideth faithful. He can- 
not deny himself. In the very fact that the 
office and order of ministers have been estab- 
lished by him God gives the world a token of 
his interest in Orthodoxy. In his ministers, by 
virtue of their being ministers God speaks to 
men. In them (iod takes the attitude of one 
pleading for truth. Every time that a minister 
preaches it is as if Giod did beseech you: Be 
ye reconciled to God, coneent to think as God 
thinks, submit to be Orthodox. God appears 
thus, through the ministry of the Gospel, in a 
perpetual ambassadorship to men on behalf of 
the truth. The mere existence of such a min- 
istry is God’s sign of his desirethat we should 
be Orthodox. 

My hearers, in view of what we have found 
to be the scriptural estimate of Orthodoxy, 
shall we heed or shall we spurn the counsel of 
our text? We have learned that to think 
right we must be right; that to be right we 
mub>t think right ; and that thinking right is a 
part, a large part, of being right. We have 
learned that the Bible exists for the purpose, 
on God's part, of making us think right; that 
Christ came to make us think right; that the 
Holy Spirit is in the world to make us think 
right ; that to make us think right the Church 
is maintained and an ambassadorship of God 
to men continued from age to age. Is not all 
this enough to convince us? Are we ready to 
obey ? 

Buy the truth and sell it not. Pay the price 
required. Buy with obedience. Buy with 
study. Buy with self-denial. Buy with self- 
sacrifice. Buy with fidelity. And know that 
still, whatever you pay, the truth you buy is 
the unpurchasable gift of God through Jesus 
Christ. This is the paradox of grace. You 
must pay everything, and then you have your 
prize for nothing. And lo! the prize you have 
found is far more glvrious than the prize you 
sought. You sought truth, and you have 
found Christ. To find Christ, to agree with 
God in God’s chief thought—the thought of 
Christ as Saviour and as Lord to men—thbis, 
this, at length, is Orthodoxy. This truth buy. 
Buy and sell it not. 





Sanitary, 


THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH 


AND THE LIMITATION OF DISEASE BY 
MODERN REMEDIES AND APPLIANCES. 


THE public health is most potently affected 
by the new implements and remedies which 
modern science has furnished. New methods 
both for the prevention and cure of disease 
have been rapidly established. Many of these 
are like edge-tools—very safe and very life- 
preserving in the hands of skilled manipu- 
lators ; but very dangerous in the care of those 
who are venturesome only because they are 
uninformed. Two classes are never cautious 
in the use of new things: those who early 
catch the leading facts and early inform them- 
selves of the real use of proposed methods, 
and those who are bold to try every new thing 
merely because it is new. 

So late as 1850 so great a man as Prof. Beck 
had not thought {t worth while to lecture on 
anesthetics. The conflict of opinion was'still 
violent-; but now how could we do without 
them? Sulphuric ether and choloroform have 
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and of all practice, besides the sweet relief of 
pain. Thirty-two years have passed just the 
day on which we write since Profs. Warren and 
Hayward used ether in a surgical operation in 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

A few years later chloral is the gift of chem- 
istry. In its hypnotic or quieting effect it so 
closely resembled chloroform that its discov- 
erer supposed that it acted by gently liberating 
chloroform to the system. Although this is 
not probable, we do know that it has a most 
calmiog and comfortable effect and is of great 
value in very many cases, instead of or in com- 
bination with other sedatives. 

Next came the bromides—such as tho-e of 
athmonium, lithium, potassium, ete.; a most 
valuable addition to the materials of practice. 
We well remember paying $6 for the same 
quantity we now purchase for 90 cents, and 
urging to it the attention of a promineut 
asylum superintendent who had never used it. 
Now these preparations are iudispensable, ard 
do greatly aid us in the control of various 
nervous ailments. Ergot, or the spurred rye, 
was until recently confined in its use to a 
special indication, but now we have come to 
know that its local action was -owing to its 
power over the reflex nervous system, and sre 
able to employ it in spinal and other diseases. 
The willow species we bave long known; but 
not until recently have we been able to reduce 
animal heat thereby, and notably cut short 
attacks of acute rheumatism. The ealicylic 
acid is a most valuable remedy. Not long ago, 
Richardson, by some experiments, found that 
nitrite of amyl, with its intensely permeatir¢ 
odor, was capable of rapidly visiting the very- 
ous system, and in eome form of irritation, or 
in attacks like those of Angiva Pectoris, of 
meeting a crisis which, unrelieved, usually 
means death. Although its sphere of use is 
limited, it meets afew indications which no 
other kuown substance does. Guarana is 50 
new a medicine as not yet to have found its 
way into the Materia Medica. Yetits value in 
certain forms of sick and nervous headaches is 
fully authenticated by Seguin and others. The 
whole subject of Disinfection, so far as admit- 
ting of distinct classification and application, 
has received most of its light quite recently, 
Where we cannot destroy tilth we may oxidize 
it or otherwise suspend it. The matter of the 
arrest of decompositions as applied to disease, 
and especially to its prevention, is of absorb- 
ing interest. Carbolic acid, copperas, chloride 
of lime, and various other articles enable us 
to exercise a control over the decompositions 
of disease and over the infective changes inci- 
dent thereto, such as greatly aid us in the lim- 
itation or expulsion of some diseases. Pro- 
fessor Lister, now of London University, 
has hosts of followers in his attempt to 
apply the principle in surgery. By a constant 
spray of carbolic wash upon the wounds made 
during an operation he attempts to intercept 
the contact of air or anything it may contain, 
and at once 60 do up the wound as hermetically 
to seal it, and thus secure such rapid union 
as prevents any suppurationu. Thus it is rendered 
possible to cut into joint cavities, to remove 
parts of bone,and to relieve internal membraues 
in such @ way as would be out of the question 
if exposure must take place. 


The resources of practical as well as opera- 
tive medicine have been greatly enlarged even 
within the last decade. The sci and the 
art are coming to deal with certainties 
and to demonstrate results far more than 
formerly. Uncertainty now does pot rest 
£0 much inthe science itself as in the ques- 
tion whether the practitioner has had that kind 
of prelimirary training and of technical in- 
struction which secures for him the available 
knowledge and skill. Consumption, Bright’s 
disease, pneumonia, and various other ail- 
ments have much ehanged in their rate of 
mortality where they fall under the care of 
those skilled both in the art of medication and 
in that equally great art of adaptation of food, 
air, and surroundings to the changed condi- 
tions, which make new and exacting demande. 
The question of whether a man shall live or 
die is now, far oftener than the laity think, a 
question of expert professional administration. 
Within a few weeks we have lost, the country 
and science have lost, Dr. Atlee, of Philadel- 
phia. We had heard from the lips of bis 
elder brother the details of bis early strug- 
gle in defense of an operation to which this 
brother had urged him and for which there 
impended over bim threats of penal conviction 
for manslaughter. By great care of operation, 
by equal care in all the Jittle details of vice 
adjustment, accurate control of pain, excel- 
lent nursing,and properregulation of nutrition 
he lived to learn that, by himself and his con- 
temporaries, the lives of over 2,000 women had 
been saved. A few wecks before, Professor 
Peaslee, a fellow-laborer, went to his rest. 
These two noble men were called to this min- 
istry and served the Master therein. Noble 





work as never before is now being done, both 
in the domain of preventive and curative skill. 
The outcome is that the conditions of healthy 
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and vigorous life are being more settled, and 
such issues as The Nineteenth Century, The 
Popular Science Monthly, and THE INDEPENDENT 
discuss health problems as popular subjects, 
It is well; for the intellectual, the.social, the 
moral, the material cannot get along without 
the savitary. 


fine But 


THE STATUES IN OUR PUBLIC 
PLACES. 


Il. 


WE omitted last week to mention the statue 
of Seward in Madison Square. Surely, not be- 
cause one can forget it; yet one remembers 
only to regret. Its light golden bronze color 
makes it very conspicuous. Thereis a golden 
bronze that is very favorable to open-air 
statues; but inthis case we do not think that 
the perfect tint is attained. Mr. Randolph 
Rogers, of Rome, is the sculptor. As a por- 
trait the work is ridiculous. Mr, Seward was a 
small, slight man, and, even if the size was to 
be coloseal, the proportions that were char- 
acteristic of the man should have been pre- 
served. We remember our first sight of the 
statue, of which we had not heard, We werg 
returniog from a journey, and, in driving past 
the Square, saw from the carriage window this 
new ornament to the public place. “ Ah! 
Livcolv,” we cried. ‘‘How unlike him!” In 
sooth, Mr. Rogers has represented a man of at 
least six feet five, with heavy, long legs crossed 
as he sits in a very clumsy chair. But, looked 
at as au ideal, a departure from the actual in 
order to seek that ‘thing of beanty” which 
shall be ‘‘ a joy forever,’’ the sculptor has still 
more widely missed his mark. 

The Central Park shows a generous number 
of sculptures. In portraiture or memories 
works there are nine. Three of theee are co, 
Jossal buste—Humboldt, Schiller, Mazzini. All 
of these are by foreigners, though the latter 
was modeled and cast here in New York. It 
is by Turioi. Thereis something impressive in 
it, and something absurd. It just balances be- 
tween the two. It is somewhat coarse in exe- 
cution ; suggests a lack of study. It seems to 
be conceived in line more than in masses, and 
it has gained nothing by the casting. The face 
of the Italian patriot was marvelously deli- 
cate; this is‘crude. And yet one sees that in the 
sculptor’s mind was an ideal of dignity and 
sorrow and aspiration. The bust of the Schiller 
is good, and particularly good in color ; a very 
important thing in a bronze. But the Hum 
boldt is a very beautiful work. Of a dark 
bronze, it stands on a simp! : massive pedestal, 
at a judicious hight. It is well placed, so that 
ove may see it agalost the sky or against rich 
green foliage. With all its colossal size, it is 
very delicately modeled. A tender half-smile 
plays upon the lips, while grave thought sits 
upon the weighty brow. The head is bent 
slightly forward. The careful anatomy of the 
heud, the sensitive modeling of the cheek 
show the work of a thorough artist and an im- 
aginative mind. The bust was cast in Ger- 
many, and it seems as if we could yet learn a 
great deal of these foreign casters. 

Our sculptor, J.Q. A. Ward, has two statues 
among those that are memorial, and they are 
the best of all. The one of the soldier, raised 
by the Seventh Regiment to their fallen com- 
rades, bas a quiet dignity and repose that ia 
worthy the subjectand of sculpture. Mr, Ward 
has treated the uniform in a perfectly frank 
and truthful way, and yet he has given us no 
sense of the unclassic, This statue is a fine 
composition, viewed from any point, and the 
elegance of its finish is much to be remarked, 
It is raised upon a simple but beautiful pedes- 
tal, which is ornamented with bronze medals, 
or shields rather, bearing inscriptions. 

One easily recognizes that the Shakespeare 

is the work of the same hand. Here we find, 
in even greater degree than in the soldier, ele- 
gance, finish, composition. If we do not, asin 
the soldier, fiod here even more than we ex- 
pect, it is because of the subject. Who could 
make a Shakespeare such as exists in our minds? 
Who in bronze, or stone, or marble, or paint 
could set forth the universal man, the scholar, 
the poet, the man ef reverie, of action, ‘‘ of a 
Pleasant wit’’ (as Ben Jonson says of him), 
of the melancholy philosopher of ‘“ Ham- 
let,” of ‘* Jacques,” the merry joker, the deer- 
stealer? We speak in no dispraise of the 
sculptor when we say tbat he has not done this, 
He has given us a very elegant man, in the 
courticr’s dress of Elizabeth's time, a face 
sweet and serious, a figure of very just. pro- 
portions. He stands meditating, with a little 
half-closed book in bis hand. There is, as @ 
work of art, nothing in the Park so good, but 
the bust of Humboldt. 

One can do little elee than laugh in standing 
before the monstrous statue of Scott raised by 
resident Scotchmen and their sons, in 1871. 
Jobn Steell, R.8.A., is the author of this pon- 
derous work, performed in Editburgh aré 








brought across the water, “Why it did not sink 
the steamer is an ever-growing wonder as wé 
look at it, It is also of a black-colored bronze, 
that suggests iron. 

A little further on, we find Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, in light golden bronze, seated ina chair— 
to our mind rather unfortunate in design—the 
head raised, a pen anda scroll in hand, play- 
fog the réle of wildly-inspired genius. Halleck 
was 60 bashful and modest a man that he 
would have bluehed to see himself thus repre- 
sented. In conception and execution this is 
but of the indifferent class of sculpture, Wil- 
son MacDonald is the artist. 

It is a pity that aman to whom we owe 80 
much as Morse should be represented in a 
statue that fs scarcely far above the wooden 
figures eet out before shops of the venders of 
cigars. We think that to set a work so bad as 
this in so conspicuous a place and under the 
wing of authority, as it were, shows an irre- 
sponsibility about the education of the publie 
taste and tends to mislead ignorant aspirants 
to future fame. 

We are glad to drive away from it, and solace 
ouréelves with the Webster, by Ball. Thie is 4 
very satisfactory work. It is hard to be classic 
with a frock coat and trowsers; and perhaps it 
pute their contours to too severe a test to set 
them up against the open sky, unrelleyed. But 
Mr. Ball has faced the difficulty bravely, and 
given us a massive, almost majestic portrait 
of his great subject. For the site, the eleva- 
tion, and the design of the pedestal we could 
ask nothing better. The statue is simple and 
noble and of a perfect resemblance. 


Biblical Research, 


THE region of Iturwa, mentioned in Luke iii, 
1, bas always been somewhat difficult to define, 
A recent writer in Riehm’s * Dictionary of 
Biblical Autiquity,” s'gning ‘'Sm.,’’ presuma- 
bly Dr. Schlottman, entertains with favor the 
con}: cture that the Iturwans subsist still in 
the famous sect of Druses. He does not agree 
with most autboritiesio placing ancient Iturea 
In the Jaidér of the present day, to the south- 
west of Damascus, though admitting that it 
may have fallen under the subjection of 
Iturwans. Theresemblance of name disappears 
when it is considered that the ¢ of Itursa is in 
Semitic speech the heavy diacritic /d, and the 
J of Jaidir is properly G either in Semitic 
or Japhetic alphabet. Jaitdir could not 
have been the native place of the 
TItureans; because they were a race of 
robbers, and an insolent set of plunderers 
would not have grown up in an unbreken 
plain-land such as this, offering no security 
against hostile attack. Moreover, they were, 
according tu historical testimony, a mountain 
folk. For the same reasons Dr. Wetzstein, 
followed by Dr. Menke in his ‘‘ Bible Atlas,” is 
wrong in placing [turwa on the Haurdn, for 
Strabo distinguishes clearly between the 
Haurdn and the ‘‘ Mountains of the Iturmans ”’ 
(XVI, ii, 20). Their strict place of residence 
must have been the Lebavon and the Anti- 
Lebanon, as indicated by Josephus, Vita 11; 
Dio Cassius, lix, 12; Strabo, XVI, fi, 10, 18, 20; 
Pliny H. N. V., 23 [19]. In no case is Iturwa to 
be confounded with Chalcis Anjdr, for the 
dominions of Herod of ‘Chalcis and of Soémus 
of Iturma existed side by side at the same 
time. The Iturmans entered often and in 
various ways into the military service of the 
Romans and were renowned for their expert 
use of the bow. 5 





-eesM. Derenbourg, the learned French 
rabbi, says that Bethany designated a vast 
enclosure, planted with fig trees. The Tal mud 
says that, while planting, sowing, and reap- 
ing were forbidden in the Sabbatical years, yet 
the gathering of fruit from trees was allowed, 
and this figorchard was very profitable. 
Bethphage he regards asa spot in Bethany, 
which accounts for the Evangelist’s putting 
the same event in both places. According to 
F. de Saulcy and M. Clermont-Gannea u, Beth- 
phage and Bethany were two different places, 
but quite near to each other — perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile apart. The discovery lately 
of remains of art of the twelfth century near 
Jerusalem, and bearing the name of the town, 
gives occasion te the discussion. 


..+-Prof. Delitzsch published in the May 
number of Paul Lindau’s Nord und Siid an 
interesting article on the colors in the Talmad, 
and draws especial attention te the fact that 
antiquity seemed to be entirely diue blind, In 
the Vedas, or in Homer, or the old Edds, and 
even io the Talmud there is not one reference 
to the blue heavens, although the same books 
are wide-awake to other beauties of Nature. 
The Professor has also recently published 
some instructive “Color Studies’? in the 
Daheim, noticing especially the words used for 
the different colors in the Bible. The first 
encay, on ‘ Black and White,’’ appeared in No. 
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A FEW months since, W. Upham discovere 
fossiliferous limestone bowlders in the glaci 
drift near the Truro(Mase.) Lighthouse, The 
were unlike anything ever found before so f 
north, ‘and were pronounced to be of la : 
Tertiary age. Quite recently, while in the em- 
ploy of the U. 8. Fish Commission, Mr. Upham 
gathered from the fishermen’s nets severa 
more of these stones, coming from George’ 
Bank, Banquereau, N. 8., and the Great Bank 
of Newfoundland. Prof. Verrill recognizes 
among them, as stated in the October number 
of the American Journal of Science, the burrows 
of Sazicava rugosa, shells of Mya, Ensatella) 
Cyprioa, Natica, Cyclocardia, Cardium, Island; 
icum, a new Isocardia, Fusus, Latirue, Turri 
tella, etc. About half the species are northerg 
forms still living on the New England coast, 
It seems probable that there exists an exten 
sive late Tertiary deposit off the northeasterg 
American coast, now submerged, but showing 
itself in the banks and lowlands north of New 
Jersey—as Long Island, Cape Cod, the 
George’s, Western, St, Pierre, and the Grea 
Banks. A map Illustratiug this theory ap, 
peared in Volume II of the ‘‘ Geology of New 
Hampshire,’”’ where the lowlands and bank 
just named are shown in their relations to tb 
mainland. If the coast north of Virgini 
should undergo elevation, rising, 600 feet off 
Newfoundland and proportionately lesa ;td 
Norfolk, there would be added tothe continen 
a broad strip of low and marshy land, just lik 
that bordering the crystallines from Virgini 
to Mexico. The New Hampsbire report advor 
cates the doctrine that this. borderland consists 
of Tertiary and other late formations, and was 
submerged in post-glacial times, rather than 
an accumulation of débris from icebergs, a 
insisted upon by some authors, 














.»»-L0 our country fruit- growers understand 
that when their fruit trees lose their leaves, b 
being eaten by caterpillars or by any othe} 
accident, the fruit remains insipid. It is defi 
cient in sugar; or, as it is technically ex- 
pressed, {t never ripens. And yet {t fs equally 
kpnown that there is some ehemical change 4 
fruits after they are gathered from the tree. 
fruit may be as perfectly ripened on the tree ag 
possible, and yet in many cases there is an 
addition to its saccharine quality by being kept 
a little while. We learn from this that the 
secretion of sugar in fruits may be the resul 
of two distinct processes—the one vital and the 
other purely chemical, But this dual powet 
does not seem to be well known in Europe, 
and the scientific serials of that part of the 
world tell us of the experiments of one M, 
Palacci {n order to ascertain whether grapes 
can bave an increase of sugar after being re+ 
moved from the parent plant ; and the result, 
as we should suppose, was that an increase 
was found after ten or twelve days. 


-++-Dr. James Croll, in a recent paper npoy 
“Geological Time,’’ argues that the temperate 
Miocene climate of the Arctic regions wa 
occasioned by an increased amount of one 
heat transported northerly by ocean currents, 
Sir. William Thompson propounds a siwilar 
theory, but thinks the ingress of warm water 
due to a submergence of the Polar lands; while 
Croll ascribes it tothe increaeed temperature 
developed by the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, On the contrary, a diminution of trop 
ical heat, occasioned by a reduced eccentricity, 
might give rise to glacial conditions at tht 
Poles. Croll’s theory bas the great advant 
over all other suggested views of explaining 
the phenomena by existing causes, not requit- 
ing any enormous changes of level or cata- 
clysmic action of any kind, 


..--Oce would hardly suppose that such a- 


simple thing as cremation of human bodies 
should be brought in to playa part inthe 
economy of vegetation; but a Dr. Mobr, of 
Holland, has endeavored to show that great 
evils would result to our crops and to natural 
vegetation. He urges that ammonia is the 
only form in which nitrogen is taken up by 
plants, and that when organic substances are 
destroyed by tire nitrogen escapes in its pure 
form, and not as ammonia. Itshows that 
there is nothing in Nature but may be brought 
in as ‘‘Science’’ to help one side or another in 
all practical questions. 


...-Charles Allen publishes a volume of 
**Levels above Tide” in Volume IV of the 
‘Pennsylvania Reports.”” It consists of two 
hundred tables of elevation above tide-water 
of railroad stations, summits and tunnels, 
canal-locks and dams, etc, Great pains have 
been taken to eliminate every error and one 
hundred and thirty-four engineers have co-op- 
erated with the survey in remeasuring doubt- 
ful points. These observations will form a 
capital basis from which to measure the inter- 
vening hills, and thus produce a fine contour 
map, like that recently published in New 
Hampshire. 








Personalities, 

Mr. WituiamM Lioyp Garrison contributes 
to the columns of the N. Y. Times an appre- 
ciative sketch of the late George Thompson, 
of England, whom he describes as ‘‘the most 
conspicuous champion of oppressed human- 
ity, irrespective of race or clime, in all Chris- 
tendom,’’ Mr. Thompson died at Leeds, on 
the 7th inst., ia the seventy-fifth year of his 
age, and will be remembered best by our old 
anti-slavery people. John Bright once said 
that Thompson was ‘‘the real liberator of the 
slaves in the English colonies,” his eloquence 
and earnestness on the question being irreslst 
ible. In 1833 Garrison urged him to visit the 
United States, and help abolish chattle slavery 
here. At once he gave up all his prospects at 
the English bar and came to this country ; but 
only to meet with a torrent of opposition. The 
pro-slavery and conservative element, then 
immensely in the ascendant, denounced bim 
as a British emissary, with his pockets lined 
with British gold, whose purpose was to stir 
up a Southern insurrection. ‘'Then,” says 
Mr. Garrison, ‘‘came the memorable mob in 
Boston, on the 21st of October, 1835, instigated 
avowedly for the purpose of sefging bim and 
giving bim a coat of tar and feathers ; though 
in all probability his life would have paid the 
forfeit if he had been caught, But through all 
these perils he bore himself with admirable 
magoanimity and unfaltering purpose, with no 
thougbt of turning back, until, at the end of 
iifteen months’ faithful testimony, his imme- 
diate friends and associates, unwilling to have 
his life avy longer put in jeopardy, constrained 
him to embark for England, in the wintry 
month of December of that eventful year. So 
merciless was the feellag toward him in the 
community that it became necessary to con- 
vey him surreptitiously, before the dawa of 
day, on board of a British vessel bound from 
Boston to St. John, New Brunswick, from 
which port he found his way home, 
protected by the British flag.”’” But we 
made amends for this insult in 1864, when 
Thompson reyisited this country, and was 
received in Boston, Washington, and otber 
places with a great ovation. In England he 
took an active part in the struggle for the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, espoused the cause 
of the natives of India and of the oppressed 
everywhere. Durivg our civil war he did very 
much to keep English sentiment from setting 
against us and every way proved himself a 
noble friend of this country. 





..»-The Hon, Benjamin Douglas, of Middle- 
town, who was nominated last week for Con 
gress by the Republicans of the second dis- 
trict of Connecticut, is as good a man as they 
could put in the fleld. He has been mayor of 
Middletown several times, and was lHeutenant- 
governor under Buckingbam during the many 
years of thecivil war. He is an enthusiastic 
hard-money man and etands on a «trong hard- 
money platform, Itis expected that be will 
draw many votes from the hard-money Democ- 
racy of the district, who will not vote for 
Phelps. His ideas about paying debts are 
shown by his action many years ago, when he 
failed in business, and afterward insisted on 
paying every obligation fn full, with in- 
terest. 


..-At the late exhumation of the bodies ef 
Beethoven and Schubert from their graves ia 
the Waehringer Cemetery, in Vienna, the fine, 
delicate, almost feminine head of Schubert 
contrasted strikingly with the massive, thick, 
bony, and great brain-holding skull of Beetho- 
ven. The bumps of musical talent were mics- 
ing in both—at least in those places where 
bump theorists put them. Schubert had still 
thirteen teeth and Beethoven fourteen, The 
former’s skull showed more perfect propor- 
tions than the latter’s. 


...- The late P. R. Hunt, whose recent death at 
Peking is announced, had been a missionary of 
the American Board for 39 years—29 at Madras 
aud 10 at Peking. At both places he was 
superintendent of the mission press, He 
printed at Madras a revised version of the 
Scriptures in Tamil and Dr. Wiuslow’s Tamil 
Dictionary, and at Peking the entire Scrip- 
tures and the Book of Common Prayer in the 
Mandarin dialect. 


...»New York people are to have the pleas- 
ure of hearing something about the now British 
Isle of Cyprus, more especially its ancient arts 
and history, from General di Cesnola, who 
probably knows more about the subject than 
apy man among us. He is invited to give four 
lectures, in November, by Ex-Sec. Fish, Dre. 
Howard Crosby and Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
Cyrus W. Field, Judge Daly, and others. 


..--Gen, Sherman, who has long wished to 
make St. Louis the army headquarters, has de- 
cided to remain at Washington. He had hoped 
to be with his son at the West ; but the latter’s 
choice of the priesthood has changed the Gen- 
eral’s inclination. 
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Missions. 


Tue Church Missionary Society established 
@ year ortwo ago a mission among the Ondos, 
of Yoruba. The Ondos are very low in the 
scale of morality. They practice polygamy of 
the worst sort and offer human sacrifices to the 
devil. Almost their only virtue is that of hon- 
esty. Their laws against theft are very severe, 
and goods left in their villages several days are 
perfectly safe. When the missionary, the Rev. 
Charles Phillips, began his work at Ode Ondo he 
made a trial of holding services in the houses 
of each of the six chiefs by turns, and the plan 
was successful. It had soon to be abandoned, 
however, for several] months, on account of 
the celebration of the festivals of the tribe, 
which are very numerous and long-continued, 
Visitation from house to house was found to 
be a good way of reaching the people, some of 
whom begin to show some interest in the Gos- 
pel. A chief who heard a sermon on the 
first clause of the Lord’s Prayer re- 
marked: “If we had known about this 
Father sooner, we would not have troubled 
ourselves with so many idols.’”’ The Sab- 
bath services have an average attendance of 
over 100. On the first of July Mr. Phillips be- 
gan a class for inquirers with five men and one 
woman. Now he hes nine men and seven 
women. The people sometimes say that it is 
difficult for them to give up their ancestral 
worship; but when they do they will embrace 
Christianity heartily. The people whom Mr. 
Phillips is trying to win over to Christianity 
are a branch of the Yoruba stock and have 
many idols. They also worship certain mem- 
bers of the body—the head, and the two great 
toes as representatives of departed parents, 
They will not eat the flesh of anyanimal with- 
out first offering some portion of {t to an 
idol. 


“ The devil is the acknowledged chief of all 
thefr goda, and they tell me often, in conver- 
ration, that he (the devil, whom they represent 
by a piece of granite stone In front of thelr 
bonuses) must always have his offerings before 
any other idol, The Ifa isthought very highly 
of and is consulted alwave before any business 
is undertaken or traneacted. Shango (the god 
of thunder) {is worshiped here only by a few; 
but {s looked upon with some degree of con+ 
tempt bythe mass of the people. They believe 
in the existence of one Supreme Being, whom 
they profess to worship through the medation 
of their idols and to whom (as they believe) 
the idols render an account of the sacrifices 
which they receive. The Ondos have many 
cruel customs. Human sacrifices are still fre- 
quent, though (as they themselves tell us) much 
less 20 than before we came here. There are 
two annual feetivals at which human sacrifices 
are offered. The first takes place in August, 
and it is kept to the devil. The victim is al- 
waysawomar. The other one takes place in 
October, and it is kept to the ‘Orannafe’ (an 
idol brought from IleIfe). The victim is a man, 
This is the most solemn of all their yearly fes- 
tivals. For seven days before the human gac- 
rifice is made the whole town is in a state of 
mourning. All strangers (except Ife people) 
areaskedtoleayethetown. The people refrain 
as much as possible from singing, drumming, 
dancing, fighting, or anything which would 
create noise. The king is confined within bis 
palace and ia not easily seen by the people— 
not at all by his wives, but only by a few offi- 
cials and his attending slaves, They also kill 
slaves at the funerals of their masters. They 
believe that the slaves thus killed attend their 
masters to the unseen world. Before we came 
here a slave must be paraded through the 
streets before he was slaughtered ; but now 
they kill their slaves at funerals, as private) 
as possible, that we might not know of it. 
have certain knowledge of three slaves killed 
in this way since we arrived in March, besides 
the two killed at the two annual festivals. But 
{ fear many more are kilied than we know of. 
Iam thankful to find that the people are be- 
coming alive to the evil of these atrocities, and 
three or four chiefs have told us that they 
have charged their people not to kill any slaves 
at their funerals.” 


----According to the statistics published in 
the proceedings of the meeting of the Mission- 
ary Conference in Tokio, last May, there are 
now in Japan 15 Protestant missions; 161 mis- 
sionaries, including wives; mission stations, 
94; organized churches, 44 (of which 12 are 
wholly and 26 partially self-supporting) ; and 
1,761 communicants. There are 173 students 
in the theological schools, 102 native preachers, 
and 1,856 scholare in 52 Sunday-schools. There 
is nothing discouraging in these figures. In 
1872 there were only 20 communicants, and if 
the same rate of increase continue there will 
be 14,000 in 1882. We look fora larger in- 
crease. 


---»The Reformed Church of the United 
States (German) is at last to have a foreign 
mission, It has long had the necessary funds 
for such a mission, but no men. At the recent 
meeting of the Board four men offered them- 
selves, of whom one (the Rev. Ambrose D. 
Gring) was accepted and will be sent to 
Japan. After a loog drought, the rain usually 
comes in superabundant quantities. Such has 
been the experience of the Board. It waited 
long for a single offer. Now it knows of six 
men of “culture and earnest piety’ who are 
ready to devote their lives to the conversion 
of the heathen. 
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School aud College. 


ALApDyY who Is evidently fitting herself fora 
classical chair in some one of our woman uni- 
versities gives an interesting and, indeed, 
quite instructive account, in the November 
Atlantic, of her curriculum of study at Cam- 
bridge, England. Very few if any of her sex 
from this side of the water are availing them- 
selves of the rare opportunities afforded at 
that famous old town of letters, and what she 
writes is both new and “‘newsy.” “In spite 
of all the work which [ have already done in 
America in the classics,” she says, ‘‘ my coach, 
as they call the private tutor here, tells me that 
I t stand g my equals in two years, 
and probably not in three, because my 
preparation is not such as to give me 
a fair start. The men come up from 
the public echools with an immense amount 
of training in classics, mathematics, or what- 
ever their special subject may be. There 
is a great deal of reading at sight done, and a 
great deal of composition, both prose and verse, 
There is very little, you know, of these ex- 
ercises done at home and comparatively little 
composition. It is one thing to write in Greek 
unconnected sentences, however difficult, 
about what Cyrus could, would, or should have 
done if Clearchus had done something else; and 
it is quite another thing to be set down 
to a piece of Macaulay, Burke, or Carlyle, and 
expected to give it in some sort of Greek or 
Latin. There was actually a piece from ‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus" set in this year’s tripos (tripos being 
examinations for degrees). There are two pa- 
pers in prose composition, two in verse, two in 
ancient philosophy (of the stiffest kind—Aris- 
totle, Plato, and Cicero are the staples), one in 
classical philology, one in ancient history, 
and six in reading at sight, making in all 
fourteen three-hour papers. It is no slight 
ordeal, and I wish I had three years, instead of 
two, for it.’”? The writer then tells us that she 
had given up Sanskrit, which she had proposed 
studying; and that the Cambridge course had 
interfered with her plan of putting a finish on 
her educationinGermany. As to her residence 
and rooms, she finds Cambridge comforts not 
quite up to those at home. ‘I will say noth- 
ing of the fact,’’ she continues, ‘that it [her 
room] has no closets; for Newnham Hall, a 
new and well-built house, bas nothing but 
recesses, With curtains hung in front, 
for clothes. What do you think of that 
for civilization? But I hardly need to ask 4 
native of New England, where the closets are 
little rooms.’”’ Finally, we have this general 
statement, which ought to stir up some one, 
that ‘there is all the difference in the world 
between the spirit of the Harvard and that of 
the Cambridge examinations for women. The 
people who planned the Harvard examinations 
wish that institution to hold out against wo- 
men as Jong as possible. Those who planned 
the Cambridge examinations wish just the 
opposite,”’ 








«+..Dr. Edward Hitchcock’s paper ‘‘ On the 
Decrease of the Relative Number of College- 
Educated Men in Massachusetts during the 
Present Century ’’ is accompanied by elaborate 
tables, showing the population of the state at 
different periods, and the number of students 
in eleven New England colleges frem 1800 to 
1877 inclusive, with several averages deduced 
from these statements. It appears that from 
1800 to 1804 inclusive there was an average of 
86 undergraduates to every 100,000 Inhabitants, 
but in 1875-6 there was an average of only 55 
to every 100,000 inhabitants—a diminution 
which must be mainly attributed to the large 
increase in the number of persons of foreign 
descent, The paperis published in the pro- 
ceedings of the semi-annual meeting of the 
American Antiquarian Society, ween: 


Mass, 

....The University of Zurich, Switzerland, 
which never had a larger number of students 
than now, has made a specialty of chemistry, 
and students in this branch from all parts of 
the world are to be found in the laboratory of 
Prof. Victor Meyer. This not being large 
enough for their accommodation, the Cantonal 
Government has just granted a site and $150,- 
000 for the erection of a new chemical labor- 
atory, which will be begun forthwith. There 
is anumber of American students at Zurich, 
and many German families, who have bitherto 
sent their eons to Heidelberg, Jena, and Géot- 
tingen, are now warmly in favor of the Swiss 
University. 


-...-At Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., the 
students propose to establish a college paper. 
It ought not to be a difficult matter to get 
out something quite above the average of such 
periodicals. The president and faculty en- 
courage it. 


..-.-Eight young ladies received certificates 
as medical students at the last examination of 
the Society of Apothecaries,in London. La- 
dies are not admitted to the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Peet 
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Pebbles, 


Men whose business is looking u;: 2*tron- 
omers, : 


-+--It has been asked; ‘‘ When rain falls, 
does it ever get up again?” Of course, it 
does, in dew time. 


-+«+Mrs, Partington says the only way to 
prevent steamboat explosions is to make en- 
gineers bile the water on shore. 


..»eTom Hood, in describing the meeting of 
aman and a Hon, said: ‘‘The man ran off 
with all his might, and the lion with all his 
mane,’”’ 


=....‘* Is that dog of yours a cross breed ?”’ 
asked a gentleman, recently, of a countryman. 
“No, sir,’’ was his reply. ‘‘ His mother was 4 
gentle, affectionate cretur,’’ 


«eee What does ‘Good Friday’ mean?’ 
asked one schoolboy of another. “You had 
better go home and read your ‘Robinson Cru- 
soe,’’’ was the withering reply, 


----“ IT am inclined to believe,” said a fop to 
a lady who had refused to sing, ‘‘ you are fish- 
ing for compliments.” ‘Qh! no,’ replied 
she. ‘I never fish in so shallow a stream.”’ 


...-A little boy was shown the picture of the 
martyrs thrown tothe lions. He startled hig 
friends by shouting: ‘‘Ma! Oh, Ma! Just 
look at that poor little lion way behind there, 
He won't get any.” 


.+«.Jones, in the barber’s chair: ‘Strange 
I never can grow a good beard; and yet my 
grandfather had one three feet long.’”’ Hair- 
dresser; ‘*Can’t account for it, sir, unless you 
take after your grandmother,” 





...-A prosy, tedious congressman said to 
Henry Clay: ‘* You speak, sir, for the present 
generation ; but I speak for posterity.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied Clay, “and it seems you are resolved 
to speak until your audience arrive.” 


..»-'* Do you know any of the effects of heat 
and cold?’’? “Yes, sir, Heat expands and 
cold contracts.”” ‘‘Good, my boy. You have 
answered well, Now an example.” ‘“ Why, 
sir, the days at midsummer are the longest and 
in winter the shortest,’’ 


... Johnny, who goes to the new natural 
history school, went a-fishing the other day. 
“What did you catch, Johnpy?” said his 


mother, on his return. ‘ Icaptured an Anguil- 


la Bostoniensis, Mother. A fine specimen of 
the Malacopterygious fish,’ answered Johnny, 
promptly. 


«+-.“‘In my airly days,” remarked the old 
man, as he shoveled coal into the schoolhouse 
bin, ‘‘ they didn’t use coal to keep us school 
young ’uns warm, I kin tell you,” ‘* What did 
they use ?’’ asked a boy near by. A £ad, far- 
away look seemed to pass over the old man’s 
face as he quietly responded: “ Birch, my boy. 
Birch,”? 


-++.They had been engaged a long time, and 
one evening were reading the paper together. 
“Look, love!’? he exclaimed. ‘Only two 
pound fifteen for a suit of clothes,” “Is ita 
wedding suit ?”’ she asked, looking natively at 


her lover. ‘Oh, no,’’ he replied, ‘It’s a 
business suit.” ‘Well, I meant business,” 
she replied. 


«s+A little Main chap was taken to church 
for the first time where a minister officiated in 
a surplice. He was continually fidgeting and 
asking: ‘ Ma, is he not done? When wiil he 
be done?”” The minister stood up to make 
the closing prayer, raising his hands, when the 
little fellow turned to his mother, with borror 
pictured on his face, saying: ‘* Ma, he is 
swelling up again |’? 


-»»»When an English lord bishop visited an 
Episcopalian clergyman here lately, the latter 
instructed a colored boy in his service to knock 
at the bed-room door of the bishop early in the 
morsing and say: ‘‘ My lord, the boy.” <Ac- 
cordingly, the next morning the boy, some- 
what dazed by so much grandeur, knocked at 
the bishop’s door, who called out: ‘ Who is 
there?” The boy responded: ‘‘ The Lord, my 
boy.” 


--se“*Do you believe in ghosts, Mrs, Part- 
ington ?’’ was asked of the old lady, somewhat 
timidly. ‘‘To be sureI do,” replied she. ‘‘ As 
much as I believe that bright fulminary there 
will rise in the yeast to-morrow, if we live and 
nothing happens. Two apprehensions have 
sartintly appeared in our family. Why, I saw 
my dear Paul, a fortnight before he died, with 
my own eyes, jest as plain as I see you vow; 
and it turned out arterward to be a rose-bush 
with a night-cap onit. I shall always think, 
to the day of my desolation, that it was a fore- 
rupner sent to me. ’Tother one came in the 
night, when we were asleep, and carried away 
three candles and ‘a pint of spirite that we 
kept in the house for an embarkation. Be- 
AMeve in ghosts, indeed! I guessI do. And 


he must be a dreadful styptic as doesn’t.’" 





[October 24, 1878. 
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DEATHS FROM YELLOW FEVER. 
BRENNER, George H., Lutheran, at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
CYPRIAN, ——~, Catholic, at New Orleans, La, 
DAMZON, —-, Jewish, at New Orleans, La, 
DESOLES, —, Catholié, at Vicksburg, Miss. 
GOTTHELF, ——, Jewish, at New Orleans, La, 
MOSS, P. H., Southern Methodist, at Delbi, La. 
REILLY, Joun A., Presbyterian, at Clinton, 
La. 
SARNER, —, Jewish, at New Orleans, La, 


BAPTIST. 


BAINBRIDGE, W. F., Central ch,, Providence, 
R.1I,, resigns. 

CAULDWELL, A.rrep, Abington Valley, 
Penp., accepts call to Cape May, N. J. 
COX, 8. L., Marlboro’, accepts call to Metede- 

conk, N. J. 

DIETZ, H. L., removes from Louisville, Ky., 
to Peoria, Ill. 

DOBBINS, Frank 8., inst, over Calvary ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn, 

ESTES, D. F., Belfast, Me., resigns and goes 
to Germany for study. 

GARDNER, Georae W., D.D., declines call to 
Amesbury, Mase, 

GILBERT, I. H., Norwood, accepts call to 
Medfield, Mass, 

HOLBROOK, C, F., Saco, Me., resigne, 

KING, H. M., D.D., Boston, chosen to suc- 
ceed Prii. Cauldwell in Newton Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

MARTIN, G. 8,, ord. at Lake Mille, Wis, 

McFARLAND, D., Perrinton, N. J. 

OMANS, W, P., Erfe, Penn., resigns. 

RIDDLE, J. W., Marietta, O, 

ROGERS, H. A., accepts call to Montpelier, Vt. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BELL, SamcE., Attleboro’, Mass., accepts 
invitation from the Union Church, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to supply its pulpit one year. 

CODDINGTON, GeorGs 8., died at Dell Rap- 
ids, Mich., recently, aged 40. 

DANGREMOND, G., Fremont Center, ac- 
cepts call to Reformed cb. at South Haven, 
Mich, 

KYTE, Fevix, Eldied, N. Y., died suddenly 
recently. 

OSGOOD, R. D., Limington, Me., resigns. 

ROSS, J. H., Newbargport, Mass., declines 
call to Indianapolis, Ind. 

STRONG, D. A., closes his pastorate at New- 
ton, Mich. 


TORREY, R. A., removes from Black Creek 
and Belfast to Garretsyille, O. 


PRESBYTERIANS, 

COON, Jacos, died at Albany, Ill., recently, 
aged 77. 

DUFFIELD, Samvue. W., inst. over Second 
ch,, Altoona, Penn. 

FREDERICK, Avaustvs, ord. at Swedesboro, 
N. J. 


HOTCHKIN, D. B., Marple ch., Delaware Co., 
Peun., died Oct, 18th, aged 71. 

LYBRANDT, W. d., called to Fourth ch., 
Boston, Mass, 

MARQUIS, L. C., D.D., Baltimore, Md., ac- 
cepts call to 8t, Louis, Mo. 

McCAULEY, Tuomas, inst. over Third ch., 
Chester, Penn. 

—, A.8., called to Brownsville, 

enn, 

OX'TOBY, Joun T., North East, called to But- 
ler, Penn. 

HOES, RanpDALL, Mount Holly, N. J., called to 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

ROGERS, A. 8., First Unicn ch., New York 
City, withdraws from Church and goes into 
Universalist denomination. 

WILLIAMS, Erastus C., Dunkirk, N. Y., died 
recently, aged 61. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
N, Cuarues A., Circleville, 0., re- 

beak "by and removes to Keeseville, N. Y. 

BRASS, Riciarb, Pontiac, accepts call to Al- 
pena, Mich. 

HOOPER, W1L.1AM BERRIAN, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., resigns. 

HUNTINGTON, James 8., ord, priest at 
Malden, Mass. 

rrr. W. W., accepts call to Fort Wortb, 

exas. 

TAYLOR, E. B., Middle Haddam, Conn., re- 
signs and removes to Saginaw City, Mich. 

=! J.B., accepts call to Cambridge, 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


ANGHE, A. H., Mifflin, Penn., died recently. 

DENIUS, Sotomon K., Newcastle, Ind,, died 
recently, at advanced age. 

HERR, WiLu1AM, Marion, O., died recently, 
aged 30. 

SANDAL, H. H., accepts call to Baltimore, O 

VANDERSLOOT, FREDERICK W., died at 
York, Penn., aged 74. 

YEARICK, Wiiuiam R., Hilltown, Penn., 
resigns. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 
COULTER, Davin, D.D., Liberty, Mo., died 
recently, aged 70. 
CUNNINGHAM, A.N., D.D,, Aberdeen, Miss., 
died recently, iu Franklin, Tenn. 
GLASS, ‘Harvey, New Providence, Ky., dis- 
missed. : 
MOORE; Frank D., called to Covington, Ky. 
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She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 34. 





THE TEN LEPERS.—Loke xvi, 11—19. 





Norrs.—‘* Went to Jerusalem,” —On which of 
our Saviour’s jouroeys to Jerusalem ths in- 
cident took place is not very clear. Perhaps 
that for the Feast of Tabernacle. ———" Through 
the midst of Samaria and Galilee.’.—This prob- 
ably means not that he wept south across the 
two districts; but tbat he was travelicg ea t- 
ward along the b rder between Samaria and 
G.lilee, from whch he crossed tne Jourdan 
futo Perea. “* Ten lepera.’—A company. 
There may not have beeo exactly ten, as the 
bumber was used loo<ely,as we speak of a dozen. 
*¢ Afar off.’ —The law required them tot 
to approach near enough to touch the untainted, 
But generally they were kept a co: siderable 
distance from others. ——"* He said untothem.” 
—Probably baviog firet called them nearer. 
‘Show yourse ves unto the priests,”’—That 
is that ubey might judge whetoer they were 
healed. If they bad no faith that they would be 
healed, they would not take the trouble. 
“A Samaritan.”"—He probably started alone, as 
he weat to a different priest from the otbers. 
Luke’s Gospel abounds in in-tinces where 
Samaritaos or others, regarded as aliens or 
sinners, were preferred by Christ to the regular 
Jews. 

Instruction.—One who feels his lost condition 
is most likely to eeck a helper. If a man is 
fluating down alone toward Niagara and doe; 
not koow it, he may be indifferent ; but the 
moment he apprebenods the danger before 
him he begins to call for help. Tbese ten men 
all felt thetread pligot and would s-ize aoy 
chance for hesling. A company of well men 
would not co unapimously seek to be disciples, 
Every uvpardoned person ts lost, if he only 
could kovw his condition. 

Chiist’s direction to the lepers was: **Go 
show yourselves uoto the prieste.”” They were 
tbe proper parties under tne law for the jepers 
to goto. Jesus might bave healed them imme- 
Giately by a word ; but be probably wished to 
teach that blessing comes inthe Iine of duty 
and of taking the proper means, If one feels 
that he is asinner, deeerving of puoisument, 
it may be that his fir-t duty isto go and de- 
clare himself an inqutrer after life. Let bim 
go and see his minister, or bis Sunday-echoo! 
teacher or superintendent, or father or mother. 
At any rate, he must not try to keep his de- 
tire for he liog a secret. He cacnot expect to 
become a Caristian if he does not seek the 
means to get instruction and belp. 

The lepers were healed walle on their way to 
the pricsts 8o the very resolve to tind out 
how to be 4 Christiao may be the beginning of 
a Curistian life. ‘Before they call J wil: 
answer,’’ tp God’s promise. Becoming a Curis 
tiao is the resolving to fortake tin and to live 
80 28 O please God. The one who zoes to his 
mivister to get oelp becaure he wisbes to be 
a Christiano is very likely already a Coriatian. 
One toing ie certain, that the man who really 
waovts to bea CLristian avd whois willing to do 
all that is necessary to be a Christian bas already 
begun to be a Christian. 

Toe one who is spiritually healed cannot 
help praisiug God. He will want o hers to 
come and +e3 what God has done for bis soul. 
If out of great darkness or trouble, like toat 
of this leper, he has been delivered sud Jenly, 
be will be likely to be exubera t io his joy, 
though tu ordinary ca es his joy may be rauber 
a restful peace aod gladoess. But at any rate he 
will prai eG d, even if he do not do it “ with 
a loud voice.” 

Itisthe spirit of gratitude and love which 
pleases God ; uot the furmal obedieuce. Curist 
was b tter pleased with the one who dis- 
obeyed nim and came back tote] bis thanks 
than ce was with the nine who kept right on, 
goiog to the prieste, as they had been bid. 
The one was grateful; the nine were seltish- 
ly bent on gettivg relleved ag soon us possible 
of toe harm upon them, 

Relief from sicknees does not often produce 
repentance. Many prople think that if God 
will only cure tuem when sick they wi:l cer- 
tainly ve Christians. But too o‘ten, as soon 
as tuey are bealed, they are instantly ubeorb d 
in their own selfish pleasures and forget the 
God who has heuled them. It fs a great deal 
better aud safer to seek Christ in health and 
streogth than to watt till sickness weakens the 
powers and makes it harder to prepare for 
death. 

Spiritual healing is to be sought through 
faith. God offers pardon and belp. Believe 
him. Take the pardon and trust him that he 
will keep avd belp those that c mit their 
sefe ke-ping to biscare. And then the com- 
mand fs: *Guthy way.” Tne besling which 
comes through fatth has just one object and 
end—to help us do our ordioary® duties in 
faitoful service and love of the Master,’ by 
whose word of healing we are saved. 

















Literature, 


The prompt mention m ow let af “ Books of the Week” 
wil be consvteret by us an equivalent to thelr pud- 
Mahers ‘or ali voiwmes recewed. The imuerests of our 
readers will guide wes in the selection af works for fur- 
ther nottes. 





REVIEW OF CONDER'S ‘“TENT- 
WORE IN PALESTINE.”* 


[SBOOND NOTICE.) 





IN certain respects, other than those al- 
ready mentioned, we cannot speak of Lieu- 
tenant Conder’s effort with unmingled ap- 
probation. Hud he been content to confine 
bimself to his proper profession—to faultless 
survey and charming description—his works 
would have offered little or nothing for 
unfavorable criticiem. But a large por- 
tion of bis writing is devoted to attempts 
after illustration of the Bible or identifi- 
cation of its sites; and, unfortunately, in 
this Hine of art heis not a master. Cer- 
tainly, before his appointment he was not 
publicly known as a biblical student; he 
entered Palestine for the first time in un- 
dertaking the survey; be reveals no wider 
acquaintance with ecclesiastical or histor- 
ical evidences than what he may have 
gained by stuly during the progress of his 
work in the country. He ought, there- 
fore, not to have left bis province; but to 
have limited himself to observation and 
reporting on outside matters, Not unlike 
Captain Warren ip trying to decipher the 
Moabite Stone, in striving*to identify and 
defend he forsakes bis true avccation, and 
launches into another for which, either 
through lack of thorough information, 
or of moderation, or of good judgment, 
he is not well qualified. Yet he has 
been ambitious to explain and to recover 
avcient sites, and bas proceeded witb all, 
nay more than ail, the confidence of a R»ob- 
ioson or a Tobler, He has left scarcely 
anything in the Bible, the Apocrypha, Jo- 
sephus, the Talmud, the Onomasticon, the 
Chronicles of the Crusaders, or even an- 
cient Ezyptian inscriptions untouched. 
So much work cannot be done well in so 
short a time; and, while many, perhaps 
most, of his suggestions are sound, very 
mavy, and among these some of the most 
important, are unsound, because hasty 
thoughts, or expressions of wrong conclu- 
sions, or failures to collect and weigh every 
kind of evidence bearing on points in ques- 
tion. 

Take, for example, in the department of 
Scripture illustration, bis three special 
pleadings, where none where necessary, of 
the narrative respecting the death of Sisera, 
noticed io our column of Bib!tical Research, 
a few weeks ago, which utterly fil to make 
the eubject clesrer than it is, and which, in 
fact, recoil on the good sense of the writer. 
Or avother: 

‘*There is one remarkable natural pecu- 
liarity of Hermon s'ill to be noticed—name- 
ly, the extreme ravidity of the formation 
of cloudontbesumm't. laa few minutes a 
tbick cap forms over the top of the mountuio, 
and as quickly disperses und entirely dis- 
appears. ... [ns] fty, solitary peak seems 
wonderfully appropriate for the scene of so 
important an event ['he Transfiguration]; 
und in this connectiou the cloud formation 
is most interesting, if we remember the 
cloud which suideoly overshadowed the 
aposiles and as +uddenly cleared away, 
when they found ‘no man any more, save 
Jesus only, with themselves’ ” (I, 265). 

On the contrary, the writer has watched 
the summit of Jebel esh Shaikh whole sum- 
mers through, and we huve not noticed it to 
be peculiar in this respect above other 
mountain-tops; and, in fact, we are pre- 
pared to affirm it to be less so. Clouds 
gather about and anon waft away or vanish 
from the hends of all high mountains, 
Among the Alps they constantly come to 
aud go from such lofty peaks as the Jung- 
frau and the Wetterhorn; but they do the 
sume on such humbler hights as that of 
the Rigi-kuim—in fact, more fr: quently. 
Quite often clouds float about the lesser 
hights of Jebel eah Shaikh, or descend en 
masse upon them, To make out a peculiar- 
ity of sudd-n formation and disappearance 
of clouds on the summit of this mountain 
is @ personal imagination on the part of 
our author, and too pluinly a. con- 
“SPert Wowk mm PALESTINE. A Record of Ms 
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structed apology from Nature for the 
Gospel narrative. While many hold 
some spur of this mountain, at a mod 
erate elevation above Binids, to have been 
the spot of the Transfigur.tion, Lieutenant 
Conder is the first to be extravagant enough 
to make Christ with his three disciples 
cimb to the top of Jebdel esh- Shaikh, nine 
thousand feet above thesea. This dome 
is 80 extremely elevated that very few have 
ascended to it in modern times. The dif- 
ference of level between Bénids and the 
summit in question is not far from 8,000 
feet, and the direct acclivity could not be 
scaled under twenty-five miles. In our 
country we should have to go to the Rocky 
Mountains or Sierras for anything to com- 
pare with such an ascent, Mt. Washington 
being only 6 285 feet in elevation, Evon 
in the Alps it is a long day’s climb to reach 
the Pass of Grand St. Bernard from Mar- 
tigay; and yet the Hospice stands only 
6,308 feet above the place of departure. 
To obtain an ex:ct parallel, it would be 
neceesary to pick out unfamiliar points ; 
but, ¢. g., the hight of the Matterhorn or 
even of Monte Rosa above Zermatt is only 
atrifle greater than the one assumed by 
Lieut. Conder. So great an altitude is far 
heyond the requirement of a suitable place 
for the scene of the Transfiguration. In 
matter of fact, too, there is no way of as- 
cent on the southern or Banids side. A long 
detour to gain a path from the north also 
would have been beyond our Saviour’s de 
sire and is incompatible with the narrative, 

From the Lieutenant’s endeavors to iden- 
tify examples may be taken anywhere, 

Some time ago he proposed an identifi- 
cation of the altar Ed in the spur beside 
the Jordan valley on the west, opposite to 
the Damiyeh ford, called Quru Surtabeh. 
The proposition was plainly inconsiatent 
with certain facts which he did not beed 
or to which be was not inclined to give due 
weight, The proposal was shown to be 
inconsistent with these conditions by so 
mapy replies that he now withdraws from 
the position. 

The author of these works makes much 
of his identification of Bethabara in a ford 
over the River Jordan styled ’Abdrah, fall- 
just below Buisin. ’Abarah is merely a 
term meaning ‘2 ford’ or ‘ ferry,’ whether 
in modern Arnbic or ancient Hebrew, and 
it pertains exclusively to the river itself. 
No ruins of a possible Beth or House of 
the Ford are claimed to be in connection 
with it for the site. None exist. Natur 
ally under the shadow of Bethshan none 
would. Towns or villages never stood on 
the banks of the Jordan. Whereas tbe 
text of the Gospel of Jobn distinctly reads 
“ Bethabara beyond Jordan "—i. ¢., prop: 
erly in the country of Perea or region on 
the eastern side, Eastern Palestine. It was 
while baptizing at Bethabara that Jubn 
declared: ‘‘lam the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness (‘#pjuo),” whereas the 
region below Baisin is one of the most 
luxuriant and productive sections of the 
Jordan valley, a vast area of verdure or 
garden-grouod, There is no neceseity for 
carrying the site up out of the lower Jor- 
dan, where it belongs; for it is not till the 
third day, we read, that Jesus would go 
forth into Galilee. In the neigbborhood 
of Baisén he would have been at the doors 
of Galilee. In support of this hypothesis, 
Lieut. Conder is obliged to place Betoavy- 
beyond-Jordan far away to the north of 
Jebel ed-Duriz, the mountains of the Hau- 
ran, at Ard el-Bethenyeh, the Batanea of 
Jusephus, or ‘‘ the olden name Bashan.” 
In otber words, the site of one reading of 
the text he fixes at a ford of the river Jor- 
dan, 8 very wet place; the site of another 
reading he fixes a long distance, sixty- 
five miles in an air-line to the northeast, in 
a very dry place. Whereas, in all proba- 
bility, the whole secret or cause of the 
various readings is the fact that two points, 
Betbabara aud Bethania, stood so close 
together that one text has one pame and 
another text bas the other, both being 
equally accurate. While yet memory 
marked the spot, some well-informed copy- 
ist thought the second a trifle nearer the 
exact groutid than the first. Even Lieut. 
Conder very incousistently admits * B tba- 
bara fo Bethany” to be  possiole reading. 
But then to separate these two places by 
such a wide interval as sixty-five miles is 
totally at variance with the reason of the 





error or the tenor of the narrative. Bata- 
nea was nearer the desert of the great east- 
ero interior; but it bad no water, and Jobn 
could by no possibility have baptized there. 

Nor is Lieutenant Conder more to be re 
lied on in what he says respecting the 
Five Cities of the Plain. When describ- 
ing the western slope to tue Dend Sea, he 
declares: ‘* Part of this district still bears, 
among the Bedawin, the title of ’Amriyeh, 
which represents the Hebrew Amorah or 
Gomorrah ” ([, 298), But on the eastern 
side, on the rugged slope from the high- 
land down to the Jordan plain, a short 
way northwest of Hasbdn, the name él- 
Amiréyeh also occurs. Does notthis mean 
Aqmorab just as much as the other, and, in 
fact, mark a better spot for the biblical 
town? And yet neither was Gomorrab. 
For Zoar the site so unsccountably pitched 
upon by Dr. Tristram is adopted in a most 
uvaccountable manner: ‘‘Above tbis 
[:he plaiv on the east of the Jordan enter- 
ing the Dead Sea], on the soutbeast, rise 
the steep cliffs of the Ammonite ranges, 
where Zoar is now fixed” (II, 21). Not 
atall. Dr. Tristram’s Zara, so far from 
being Zoar, as he fancied, is a blunder for 
Sidghah, perh»ps a relic of the name Phas- 
ga, or Pisgah, the hight of whose Mount it 
is confessed to mark by all parties. How 
a man of scientific character can approve 
& point raised 3,500 feet above the sup- 
posed level of Pentapolis for one of the 
cities of ‘‘the Plain” is quite beyond 
accounting for. The cliff mentioned is 
well known to be the headland of the 
Nebd range, and to stand only slighily 
more than a mile this side of its summit, 
Mount Nebo. For Sicdim we are pre- 
sented with a novel surmise: ‘‘The word 
Siddim is apparently the same with the 
Arabic word Sidd, which is used in a pecu- 
liar sepse by the Arabs of the Jordan val- 
ley, a8 meaning ‘cliffs’ or banks of marl, 
tuch as exist along the soutbern edge of 
the plains of Jericho, the ordinary 
meaning being ‘a dam’ or obstruction” 
(If, 16). If this be so, any section 
of the country might be identified as the 
Vale of Siddim with equal ground, It 
would be safe to say there is no wddi in the 
land destitute of ‘‘sidds”—of banks or 
water-breaks, The common term sidd Joes 
not in one region form a basis for the bib- 
lical Siddim, as in the Jordan valley, any 
more than in any other. So too with 
Zeboim, which is said to mean ‘ byenas ” 
and to be identical witb the Arabic word 
Dub'a. ‘‘Now the cliff just above the 
plain, near the site of Roman Jericho, is 
called Shakh ed-Dub'a—' lair of the Hyena,’ 
etc.” (II, 16). Wecould enumerate Dud'a 
places—such as Khirbet or Umm e4-Dud'a, 
© Ruin” or ‘‘ Mother of a Hyena ’—almost 
without limit, so styled from sheltering 
some avimal of the wolf genus. Noappel- 
lution is more common everywhere ip the 
land. The Jordan valiey abounds in such 
wild beasts and their lairs. Shail then one 
out of hundreds of them be selected for the 
site of the Zeboim of old? 

In going tbrough the writings of Lieut. 
Conder one meets with too many minor 
errors, such as the following: 

Describing the ostentatious ceremonies 
at Bethlehem, he speaks of the little Jewish 
child who bad been born in the rade rock- 
stable, ‘‘one wintry bight” (I, 201). Au- 
thorities have long since settled upon 
spring-time as the season of our Lord's 
birth or advent in Bethlehem. Sbepherds 
could not tend their flocks in the tields at 
Bethlehem thrcvugh the pights of winter. 

He speaks of Bér Hyib, to the south of 
Jerusalem, as ‘‘Joab’s Weil.” Hyid is 
the Arabic and Turkish form of J: b. 
Turks snd Arabs know nothiog wha'ever 
of Joab, and the latter always ucdersiand 
Job in using ‘the name Bér Hyid. A late 
Hebrew or Rabbinic conceit i hat the well 
ought to be Joab’s, rather thao Job's, is of 
no account. 

P.etry is enumerated among things 
wanting to Semitic people; whereas the 
Arabs are by no means destitute of poetry 
of high rank. Even the Bedwdn stil) possess 
inprovisators of real merit, while they 
speak a tongue rich in poetry inberit d 
from other centuries. Cf. Noldeke’s 
** Kenntnise” 

We are told that certain piles cf stores 
by the wayside mark spots whence seme 
famous sanctuary is first seen by ;i grims 
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(II, 288). They are too numerous for this, 
occurring frequently on steep passes, at 
the brink of valleys, or midway in the 
descent. They often, indeed, generally, 
appear in spots from which no sanctuary 
is visible. This explanation must have 
been imposed upon the Lieutenant, who 
gives it to others as he received it. But 
such monuments present themselves by 
roadsides, or single stones in niches of 
rocks and even among branches of shrubs, 
throughout Syria, as well as Palestine; and. 
they are generally explained as votive 
signs or mute prayers f ra safe return to 
the wuyfarer. On steep acclivities they 
seem to be gathered up to clear the road; 
every traveler adding one or two to the 
heap, a8 a religious duty, not without hope 
of reward, or as a contribution to the pub-! 
lic weal,on the Gospel principle of the, 
cup of cold water. | 


An important oversight ought not to be. 
passed by here. About thirty years agoa. 
German author, Otto Thenius, unable to! 
believe the site of Christ’s crucifixion and 
the sepulcher of his burial could bave been | 
so closely adjacent as now to be covered | 
by one roof or to be separated merely by a! 
church wall, endeavored with great acute- 
ness and learning to show that these two 
places were not dependent or adjacent 
(unabhdingig) to ene another, and to prove 
Golgotha to be witbout the present city, 
wall, on the north side of the town, before 
the Damascus Gate, upon a rocky hight in 
the form of a skull (schddelform, the 
xpaviov of Luke’s Gospel), above the Grot- 
to of Jeremiah (Ritter, ‘‘ Hrdk. Sinai, Pal. 
Syrien,” I11, 427, 428). In the spring of 
the year 1870 the writer of these 
words, in the company of Dr. Chas. 
8. Robinson, through suggestions of 
Fisher Howe, of New York, made 
special examination of the knoll above 
Jeremiah’s Grotto,in view of its being a 
possible site for Calvary and a better one 
than that of the Holy Sepulcher or that of 
the Haram area, as advocated by Mr, Fer- 
gusson. Our tents were pitched in the 
olive grove near by, and allin the party 
agreed that from every point of view the 
spot was better fitted and more favorable 
for the site of Calvary than any other 
within or without the walls of Jerusalem. 
Dr. Robinson then wrote back to Mr. 
Howe: ‘‘ That bill is precisely like a skull, 
There is the rounded top and the very eye- 
less hole for a socket. The location too is 
all that could be wished. I am amazed 
that none of the professional topographers 
have seemed to mention the resemblance 
or advocate the conjecture.” A year later, 
in 1871, Mr. Fisher Howe, who had visited 
the ground some years before, published a 
little work, entitled ‘‘ The True Site of Cal- 
vary,” for the express purpose of advocating 
the site above mentioned as the real local- 
ity of the Crucifixion. Therein his con- 
clusion is expressed as well, perhaps, by 
these terms as by any others: 

‘The fact cannot be ignored that there 
exists near the Damascus Gate a hill 
which, seen at a distance, is strikingly 
skull-sbaped, and there is no other to rival 
its claim to such distinction. No one 
whose eyes have ‘beheld afar off’ the 
‘Grotto of Jeremiah’ will be likely soon 
to forget its unique appearance. A con- 
stantly-recurring conjecture that it might 
have been the place of Crucifixion has 
been in the mind of the writer for half a 
score of years. This conjecture has 
ripened into a conviction, which a eareful 
review and examination of concurring 
evidences have more than ever assured, 
Our long-cherished belief ts that the true Cal- 
vary was the crown of that isolated, skull. 
shaped hill, situated a few rods north of the 
Damascus Gates” (\. c., pp. 20, 21). 

However, Lieutenant Conder now comes 
forward with the same proposal], as though 
altogether hisown. Without reference of 
any sort to his predecessors—Thenius or 
Fisher Howe—in this opinion, after show- 
ing how the grave of our Lord must have 
been in a region of gardens and among 
other tombs, he says: 

‘‘These considerations would lead us to 
fix Calvary, the place of execution, north 
of Jerusalem, near the main road to 
Shechem, and near the northern cemetery. 
Now, close to this road, on the east, is a 
rounded knoll, with a precipice on the 
south side, containing a cave known to 
Christians as Jeremiah’s Grotto. A vener- 
able tradition has fixed on thie neighbor- 
hood as the scene of the martyrdom of Bt. 


Stephen. There can be little doubt that 
the stoning of Stephen occurred at the 





place of public execution, and, if we are 
rizht in supposing that place to be Calvary, 
then we have traditional reason for identi- 
fying the latter with the neighborhood of 
: eae [Jeremiab] knoll” (I, 373, 

But is it just or right quietly to set forth 
an old view on so important a topic as 
though it were new, or in such a way as to 
leave the impression on every reader’s mind 
that it is entirely original with the author 
of the present work. If Lieut. Conder 
knew the proposal had been made by oth- 
ers before him, he ought to have said so. If 
he did not know it, he ought to have been 
better informed on matters which he essays 
to treat. 





-...The classical period of English litera- 
ture is described in a Primer, by Mr. Eugene 
Lawrence. Happily, his subject-matter con- 
sists forthe greater part in dates which are 
well established and in famous names about 
whose greatness and whose orthography there 
can be little difference of opinion. What grasp 
Mr. Lawrence has of more debatable subjects 
than these we may sufficiently divine from the 
following sentence. He is giving us his criti- 
cal idea of the state which European civiliza- 
tion had reached two hundred and fifty years 
ago, at the time of Richelieu, of Lope de Vega, 
of Rubens, and of the youth of Milton; and 
he says that then, though ‘“‘ something of the 
coarseness uf the earlier age had passed away, 
yet, contrasted with the classic elegance of 
the days of Cicero and Hortensius, or of even 
the plainer but more formal manners of the 
earlier Romans, the English and all the Euro 
peans were still comparatively barbarous.” 
We will say nothing of the England of Ra- 
leigh and Shakespeare ; but we will ask Mr. 
Lawrence, for bis own profitable instruction 
and reproof, whether he has chanced to hear 
of the Italian renaissance of the sixteenth 
century; or of the Medici, of Leo X and of 
Michel Angelo, of Cervantes, Ariosto, or 
Titian; or perhaps of the courts of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella and of Francis I or of the 
founding, when Milton was twenty-seven years 
old, of the French Academy. These, among 
other things not wholly barbarous, have 
secmed to some critics of European civiliza- 
tion not unworthy to compare with “‘ the man- 
ners of the earlier Romans.’’ But we need not 
linger over this Primer. It is enough to say 
that its style is artificial, and its criticism is a 
matter of phrases, rather than of the true lit- 
erary or historical sense. (Harper & Bros.) 


..»-M. J. R. G. Hassard’s History of the 
United States of America is a text-book for the 
use of schools. It covers somewhat more 
ground than the title indicates, the first 
chapter, on the discovery and settlement of 
America, giving an account of the Spanish, 
French, and Dutch settlements, as well as of 
the English, which in most of our text-books 
receive almort exclusive notice, The second 
chapter describes the colonial wars. The 
story of the last hundred years is told in chap- 
ters on “The Revolution,’ “ The Union,” 
“Yhe Civil War,” and ‘* The Union Restored.” 
The book is a scholarly and remarkably well- 
proportioned account of American history 
from the discovery by the Northmen, in the 
ninth century, to the centenary of American 
Independence. It is written by a Catholic; 
but this will not make it the less interesting to 
some Protestant readers at least, for Mr. 
Hassard brings into relief several points that 
are commonly passed over with brief mention 
or none in our school histories—as, for in- 
stance, the early explorations and settlements 
of the Jesuits from Maine to the Mississippi, 
and the relations of the rival colonies, Pro- 
testant and Catholic, with each other in Mary- 
land at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
An appendix of twenty-seven pages contains 
the Constitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence ; a list of the administrations, from 
Washington’s cabinet to that of President 
Hayes ; and a useful tabulation of the battles 
in our chief wars, from the Revolution, record- 
ing foreach engagement the date, place, and 
winning side, and also the commanders’ names 
and the amount of the losses under either com- 
mand. (New York: Catholic Publication 
Society.) 

.. +» The Political Adventures of Lord Beacons- 
field is the title of a pamphlet consisting of 
articles lately contributed to the Fortnightly Re- 
view by an anonymous writer and a lively 
enemy of that eminent statesman, and now re- 
printed by the Scribners. They are stringently 
and even venomously critical of hie career. 
We may learn from them that Lord Beaconsfield 
is ‘‘ outside of the sphere of moral jadgments,”’ 
that “‘a love of power, wealth, and finery, and 
a mixed hatred and reverence of the persons 
who possess tuem, is the common inspiration 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s politics and of his lit- 
erature ”; and, finally, tbat ‘‘ he is essentially 
acomedian.’”? To claim forthe present ruler 
of English politics that he is essentially a 
tragedian or an ascetic moralist would not be 





exactly easy, nor would one wish to argue too 
confidently that his policy has always been, 
for England, the very best of all possible pol- 
icies. But to criticise a statesman’s course is 
one thing, and to writehim down quack and 
Cagliosto is quite another; and Lord Beacons- 
field’s enemies generally forget the difference 
in expressing their very positive and blioding 
animosities. We should like to urge upon 
some of the “‘cock-sure’’ critics of the great 
leader a few questions like the following: 
How did it happen that a charlatan could be 
the political leader, not for one year or ten, 
but for the better part of a generation’s time, 
of the sober and practical Evglish people? 
What sort of a nation must it be over whom 
any politician can mountebank it fora life- 
time? And, if Beaconsfield schemes not like a 
statesman, bat like a goose, of what feather, 
then, are the flock whom he has guided all 
these past years? Anser /O anonymous critic, 
anser [ 


...-8. W. Tilton, Boston, has done a service 
to art education by issuing several manuals of 
instruction, with colored designs, and at a very 
reasonable price. That entitled Designs and 
Instructions for Decorating Pottery has reached 
its fourth edition and is profusely illustrated. 
It is devoted to the decoraton of the red ware 
called ‘‘Bevery Pottery,’’ in imitation of Greek, 
Roman, Egyptian, and other Oriental vases. 
Hints to China and Tile Decorators is edited 
from the manual of J.C. L. Sparkes, master 
of the South Kensington School of Art, ard 
contains in illustration patterns of borders. 
Flaxman’s Outline Designs 1s a little portfolio 
set of twenty of these famous outline designs, 
these being taken from his illustrations of 
Homer. Nothing could be better for copies, 
especially in decorative work in imitation of 
the antique. The last of these issues before 
us is Greek Ornaments, with twelve plates 
printed in the original colors, edited by Wil- 
liam R. Ware. The text is taken from stand- 
ard writers on Greek art and the plates are 
well executed and the objects intelligently 
selected. They include honeysuckle orna- 
ments and frets, vases, entablatures, cornices, 
metopes, and varfous architectural elements, 
with rich ornamentation in polychrome. 


----A reprint of Philip Smith’s History of the 
Christian Church during the first ten centaries 
isthe latest number of the Harpers’s ‘‘Student 
Series.”’? A carefully-prepared compend, and 
this is such a one, may be of the greatest 
service to the student. But we have this fault 
to find with the present book: It is too strictly 
a compendiast treatment and too little a 
philosophic one of the subject. Even in the 
briefest study of a historical era, the modern 
method requires more than a recital of its 
leading events. It demands the synthetic and 
the interpretative view; “the conception of 
social progress and of the interconnection of 
events.”” As arule, indeed, one would hardly 
look for this metbod to the works of English 
writers; but, rather, instead, to the French and 
German historians. And certainly one will 
not find this method exemplified in this or in 
the previous works of Philip Smith. But his 
manual, after all, is a good one of its sort. It 
gives a clear conspectusof a thousand years’ 
events in church history, it is well indexed 
and fully illustrated, and will afford the reader 
good historical guidance—of the letter, at 
least, if not of the spirit. 


...-A simple but effective plot, great direct- 
ness of style, and something of the grimmer 
humor of Dickens, as well as of his grotesque- 
ness of taste in treating of grave thiogs, are 
traits of Mr. F. W. Robinson’s story, The 
Romance of a Back Street, reprinted in the Bar- 
pers’s ‘“‘ Half-Hour Series.”’ It is a story of 
poor life in London anda love story. John 
Dax, the son of a street ballad-singer, is the 
hero. He never rose higher in life than to be 
a hand-laborer, and he died as a common sol- 
dier, on the coast of Africa; but he proves 
himself heroic by a striking act of self sacri- 
fice. The characters are drawn with a firm 
touch. Particularly telling is the miser’s 
death-bed scene, in which the old man, John’s 
father, protested to the last ‘“‘that he was 
never better in his life, and that he should go 
out to-morrow, if it was fine, and sing ‘Poor 
Tom Bowling’ down the Borough.” Mr 
Robinson has marked originality and could 
well afford to dispense with his occasional 
reminiscences of Dickens's style. 


«eee German without Grammar or Dictionary 
is a serviceable first book of oral instruction. 
It is aseries of object lessons. Their method 
is set forth in the first paragraph: ‘The 
teacher raises his right or left hand before the 
class and asks: ‘ Ist das eine hand?’ (is thisa 
band?). The class, or some one in it, will re- 
spond: ‘ Ya, das ist eine hand.’ Stngle pupils 
may Dow be questioned in the same manner as 
the class, and again the class may answer as be 
fore.’”? The lessons take up a.considerable 
range of familiar objects, and, in spite of their 
aisclamatory title above quoted, both a gram- 
mar and a dictionary—short ones—are append- 
ed. Any student, child or adult, who will go 





carefally through this little book will undoubt- 
edly get a good start in German. But the au- 
thor need not have used y for j, asin the ex 
ample we have quoted, asa guide to better 
pronunciation. Spelling, too, isa thing to be 
learned in learning German. (Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co.) 

----J. M. Stoddart & Co., Philadelphia, 
have issued Vol. VII[ of their reprint of the 
new edition of the Hncyclopedia Britannica, 
It is in a more compact octavo form and 
makes an extremely convenient library edi- 
tion of this most valuable of all the cyclope- 
dias. The present volume has a considerable 
number of important articles under the latter 
part of the letter ‘‘E”’ and the beginning of 
“F.” Of course, *‘ England ” and “ English’’ 
matters have a large share of space, as does 
also ‘‘ Europe’’; both with many maps. Among 
religious topics are “ Episcopacy,” ‘ Elijah,” 
m Eschatology,’”’ ‘‘ Esther,”” ‘‘ Eve,’’ ‘‘ Ezra,’’ 
ete. 

..+» Villages and Village Life, by Nathaniel 
Hillyer Egleston, although a pleasantly written 
book, is almost a cyclopedia of useful infor- 
mation, the range of topics including society 
eburches, schools, and libraries, dwelling- 
houses and their decoration, trees and vines, 
fruits and flowers, lawns, fences, roads and 
bridges, preservation of woodlands, cemeteries, 
water, drainage, and sanitary principles. The 
subject is treated con amore, and valuable 
hints on matters of both taste and economy 
are found on almost every page. (New York: 
Harper & Bros.) 


-»+eThe firat volume of Thomas Meeban’s 
Native Flowers and Ferns (L. Prang & Co., Bos- 
ton) is completed hy the issue of Parts X, XI, 
and XII. The chromolithographs seem almost 
to improve in quality. We notice that of the 
forty-eight plates in this volume one in the 
last number, that of Spiranthes cernua, which 
is a white flower, has to be printed on tinted 
paper. These plates will be valued by teachers 
of painting, as well as by lovers of flowers. 


....The sixteenth number of the Handy-Vol- 
ume Series, entitled The Great German Com- 
posers, is a compilation of biography and anec- 
dote which we would willingly see preserved 
in durable binding. It embraces sketches of 
the principal composers, from I. 8. Bach to 
Wagner. Although the sources of the infor- 
mation contained in the book are at hand, it 
will be found very convenient and very read- 
able. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


.... We are in receipt of the laternumbers of 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s (London and New 
York) Magazine of Art. Having noticed its 
first numbers, we add that this monthly is very 
cheap—only twenty-five cents a number— 
that the illustrations are abundant and good, 
and that its educational value would be great in 
any household. 

....Coals of Fire, by M. Alice Sweet, is a 
temperance story of the better sort, and is 
heartily recommended for the use of Sunday- 
schools. Asa literary production it more than 
justifies the author’s modest preface. (New 
York : National Temperance Society avd Pub- 
lication House.) 


.... Art Industry is anew monthly magazine, 
with illustrations of jewelry, furniture, tapes- 
tries, ceramics, etc., apparently mostly repro- 
duced by some phototype process from foreign 
ournals. (Howard Lockwood, New York.) 

SE rT 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Major Raverty will shortly publieh an ‘* En 
glish Afghan Dictionary.” 


Mr. Grattan Geary’s work on Asiatic Turkey 
will be published shortly. 


C. P. Cranch contributes a poem, entitled 
*¢Cicada,’’ to the coming November number of 
St. Nicholas, 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
“Daisy Thoroton,” 1s to be issued at once by 
G. W. Carleton & Co. 


A life of Yakoob Reg, the late Ameer of 
Kasbgar, has just been issued in England, Mr. 
D. C. Boulger is the author, 


R. Worthington basin press an illustrated 
volume on “‘ Parrots and Monkeys,” by an En- 
giish author, giving stories of their ingenuity, 
mischievousness, etc. 


A ‘Shropshire Word-Book. A Glossary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words Used in the 
County,’’ by Miss Georgina F, Jackson, will be 
published shortly. 


Those articles, ‘Fishers of Men,’ running 
in Sunday Afternoon, read amazingly like Hor- 
ace E. Scudder’s work, although they bear 
the signature, new to us, of ‘‘S, T. James.’’ 


A paper on the famous “‘ Dark Day” of 1780 
is announced for the November. number of 

. Nicholas, and the editor promises a fine 

lustration by Thomas Moran to accompany’ 
the article. 


y‘American Colonial Literature,” by Prof 
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Moses Coit Tyler, forming the first part of his 
** History of American Literature,” will be pub- 
lished in two volumes, iostead of in one, as first 
announced. 


Messrs. Wm. H. Allen & Co, have in press 
**A History of Afgbanistan from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Day,’’ containing a 
sketch of the invasions of India from Afghan- 
istan and of Afghanistan from Indfa, and con- 
cluding with a review of Afghan politics from 
1841 to 1878, by Col. G. B. Malleson. 


The first chapter of the ‘ Vendidad,” the 
Zoroastrian Pentateuch, has been published in 
an English tianslation from the Pablavi dia- 
leet of the original Avesta, made by Dr. Gei- 
ger, a pupil of Spiegel, who wishes to translate 
avd publish the whole, and offers this frag- 
ment as an «example and earnest of his under- 
taking. (Erlangen: A. Deichert.) 


Messrs, Wm. H. Allen & Co. have in press 
“The Arabic Text of Albirini,” translated 
into Enelish by Dr. E. Sachan, of Berlin; ‘The 
Arabic Manual, a Compendium of Classical and 
Colloquit! Arabic,’ by Prof. E. H. Palmers 
«*A Turkish Manual,’ by Capt. C. F. Mace 
kerzie; and “The Bastdo of Sati,’’ a literal 
translation, with explanatory notes, index, and 
glossary, by Capt. Wilberforce Clarke, R. E. 


The Long Island Historical Society, Brook 
lyn, N. Y., has now ready for delivery ‘“‘ The 
Campaign of 1776 around New York and 
Brooklyn, including anew and circumstantial 
account of the Battle of Long Island and the 
loss of New York, with a review of events to 
the close of the year.” By Henry P. Johnston, 
In one octavo volume of 509 pages, with six 
maps aud four portraits. Price, four dollars, 
This velume is the third of the series published 
under the general title of “Memoirs of the 


_Long Island Histcrical Society,” and, like both 


of the volumes that have preceded it, is com- 
plete in itself. It contains many new and val- 
uable original letters bearing on the subject, 
besides several carefully compiled maps of 
New York and Brooklyn showing military 
movements in 1776. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Religio Medici. A Letter to to a Friend; Chris- 
tian Morals; Urn-Burial; and other Papers. 
By Sir Thomas Browne, M. D. Ii6mo, BP. 
437. Boston: Roberts Brothers.......... 
Under the Lil:cs. By Louisa M. Alcott, ‘Au- 
thor of * Litthe Women,” etc. I6mo, pp. 305. 
Ibid iMG SRR,  ccgussamednneddsata $15 
Modern Fre nchmen. Five Biographies. By 
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eo Two from an Old Duteh Towa. By 
Der’. Lowell, Author of “Antony Brade,” 
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Fourteen Weeks in Physics. 'y J. Dorman 
Steele, Ph. D., Author of * Fourteen Weeks 
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A One Term’s Course in Latin; or, ‘The Rudy « of 
Latin and C Ad 





to any Grammar and for all Pupiia. a 
James P. Hoyt, A. M, ncipal of Acad- 
emy, Newtown, Conn. ‘I6mo, pp. 19. Ibid... 020 
Contributions to Natural History, and Papers 
on other Subjects. By James Bimson. 8vo, 
pp. 210. New York: James Miller ........ 
The Broken Wallis of Jerusalem oa the Re- 
building we Them. By the author of 
‘Wide, Wide World,” etc. 16mo, pp. 313. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers....... 1 25 
The Poetical Works of Robert Southey. With 
a Memotr. Ten vols. in oe 12mo. Boston: 
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W. F. Moulto -, Muster of the Leys 
School, Cambridge. 12mo, pp. 232. New 
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The American Colleges and the American Pub- 
lic. (New edition.) With After-Thoughts 
on College end = Education. By Noah 
Porter D., UL.D., speasens of — Cul- 
lege. i2mo, pp. 408. Lbid 

Greek Ornament. Illustrated with | twelve 
eeeeee, printed in the original colors. Ed- 
it-d by W . Ware, professor of archi- 
tecture inthe Mass. Institute of —- 
ogy. 8vo, pp. 41. Boston: S. W. Tilton ..... 


Designs and Instructions for ere Pot- 
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tian,and other Styles of Vases. With an 
Illustrated and Descriptive List of =. 
ete Fourth Kdition. 12mo, pp. 80. 080 
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English of John L. Sparkes, director 
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WEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COODHOLME’S 
DOMESTIC CYCLOPADIA. 


8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, $5.00. 

REV. DR. 8. IRENAUS PRIME says of it: “Itis 
agrand goodthing. . . . It not only ought to be 
in every house; but it must find its way there, so in- 
dispensable it will appear asit becomes known. . . 
This vast reservoir of domestic knowledge.” 

The Nation says: “Many single articles produced 
under these auspices [the various specialists who 
have written for it] are worth the price of the work, 
and there are very few households in which the 
compilation as a whole would not havea dgily use- 
fulness.” 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 








Bie applyiog GREEK DECORATE 
ene) reek Ornament, illustrated with pbs at 
plates, imperial octavo, contai. ing over 100 a ns, 

rinted uy che orizinal colors, with text. Kadi on OF 

m. RK. Ware, Protessor of phi FR wy 4s 
Institute of t Vechnology. Printed for Teachers, Stu- 
dents, Designers, Architects, and all Decorative 
qredee-5 gene by mail on receipt Not pose. $1 00, by 8. 
w.Ti .» Pablishers, Boston 


A On OF ARTISTIO BEAUTY. 


The Magazine of Art 


FOR OCTOBER. 


WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 
“Handsomely printed, elegantly illustrated.’ — 
umbus Despatc: 
“A beautiful publication, am of Be finest exem- 
era. 


plars of art progress.'’’— Wash 
Yoos a magazine is doing excellent work.” —New 





¥2 ork aaa ood deal of information of passing art from a 
— e point of view.”"—New York Times. 
New Brees acquisition to the American public,”’— 


bis Tt well sustains the high expectations speten by 
the early number:.”—Christian Intelligencer 


Price 25 cents. Yearly Subscription, $3.00 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 
Send for sample copy. 


MACMILLAN & (C0.’S 


New Publications. 
POEMS 
Matthew Arnold. 


New and complete edition 
in one volume. 12mo. $2. 
“ Contains some of the wisest and most melodious 
verse that thisage has produced.’”’—London Athe- 
neum. 


‘Fifty lines which describe the burning of Bald- 
er’s ship—his funeral pyre—have an imagivative 
grandeur rarely excelled in the “Idyls of the 
King.” . . . “Sohraband Rustum ” isa still finer 
poem, because more known and more complete in 
in itself. The descriptive passage atthe close, for 
diction and breadth of tone, would do honor to any 
living poet.”—E. C. Stedman in“ Victorian Poets.” 


“ Arnold’s poems are thoughts shaped oftentimes 
in forms of immortal beauty by a mind that is famil- 
iar with all models and master of all rulers. In 
“Schrab and Rustum,”’ one of the most character- 
istic and splendid of his longer efforts, there is a pas- 
sage picturing the agony of the all-conquering Rus- 
tum, when convicted of killing his only son, which 
for poetic art and human passion has no superior in 
modern verse.”’"—New York Evening Express. 








“In the foremost rank of living poets . . . The 
incomparable poem of “Sohraband Rustum” . . . 
is exquisite for its tragic pathos, for the art with 
which it is related, and for its picturesque realiza- 
tions.” —THE INDEPENDENT. 





“*On the whole, we should say that Mr. Arnold will 

liye in English literature as one who recalis Gray by 

cool, pure, and delicate work hip; Newman 

by the severe and lucid sharpness of his outlines; 

and who represents a survival from the school of 
Wordsworth.” - The Spectator. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


No. 22 Bond S8st., New York. 


DR MORGAN DIX’S 
SERMONS. 


12mo, 25 Sermons, 842 pages, $1 75. 
“The ‘+ “e->+Y ot a volume of sermons by Dr. 
Morgan Dix is a rather neteble eventin the re- 
> rena world. Iti is almost impossible for the people 

te stoon, while he is preaching, or to forget 


ouher their oughts or language when one has 
heara bis sermons.” —N., . Fe falas 


FIFTH THOUSAND OF 


SERMONS 


BY THE 


Rev. Phillips Brooks. 


12mo, 20 Sermons, 880 pages, $1 75. 


“Since Robertson of Brighton died, no English or 
American > prone reacher has more thoroughly in ereret- 
ed the spirit and purpose of our modern 
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A HISTORY 


OF THE 


Growth of the Steam Engine, 


By ROBERT H. THURSTON, A. M.,C. E., 
Professor of Mechanica) Engineering in the Stevens 
institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., etc. 


With 163 Illustrations, including 15 Portraits. 1 vol., 
12mo. Cloth. Price $2.50, 





CONTENTS. 
I. THE STEAM ENGINE AS A SIMPLE MA- 
CHINE. 
Il. THE STEAM ENGINE AS A TRAIN OF 
MECHANISM, 


Ill. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN 
STEAM ENGINE. 


IV.and V. THE MODERN STEAM ENGINE. 
VI. THE STEAM ENGINE OF TO-DAY. 


VIL. and VIII. THE PHILOSOPHY of the STEAM 
ENGINE. 





“This is the most exhaustive, lucid, and trust- 
worthy uccount of a most interesting subject. There 
are two features of the work to which we would al- 
rect particular attention. One is the full and care- 
ful synopsis of the records and traditions relating to 
the first discovery and gradual development of the 
essential principle of heat-engines. The other is 
the chapter outlining the direction and limitations 
of improvement in the future.”’—New York Sun. 


“ Prof. Thurston almost exhausts his subject. De- 
tails of mechanism are followed by interesting biog. 
raphies of the more important inventors. If, as is 
contended, the steam-engine isthe most important 
physical agent in civilizing the world, its history is a 
desideratum, and the readers of the present work 
will agree that it could have a no more amusing and 
intelligent historian than our author.’’—Boston Ga- 
zette. 


“ Mr. Thurston was a well-known citizen of Rhode 
Island. Persona) knowledge of an author throws an 
additional interest around the productions of his 
pen, though tn this case the work needs nething but 
its own excellence to commend it to public favor, 
‘The International Scientific Sertes’ is to be con- 
gratulated upon the advent of anew member pres 
senting a grand subject scientifically treated and ad- 
mirably adapted to popular comprehension.”’—Prov- 
idence Journal. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
Rev. T. L. CUYLER’S 
NEW BOOK. 


POINTED PEAPAS ‘or the Christian 


Life. By Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 12mo, $1.50, 


CONTENTS IN PART.—Not Far Off.—Two kinds of 
Enquirers.—Build for Eternity.—Vollow thou Me 
Jesus pe Joy-Bringer.—After Conversion, What? ? 
—Teach ing Beginners how to Walk.—Wholly for 
Christ.—Cautions to Christians.- Held by the Right 
Hand.—S8o did not 1.—Heip from the Throne.—Near- 
er to God,.—Heaven, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 








Thought-Hives....... ..00-.- ceeeeeee $1 50 
The Empty Crib .. ........... ax ee 
The Cedar Christiaa.. ats ice’ © 
Stray Arrows... ..,.....-.. duiabinnaee 60 


“ Dr. Cuyler’s expression of thought in writing, as 
in his oratory, is vigorous and to the point.’”’—Union. 


“Fresh, suggestive, and striking.”—N. Y. Observer. 


* Beauty of style, wealth of illustration, and pro- 
found Christian a pervades all nis wri- 
tings.”’—-Christian Advocate 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
680 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOL chtiaistte etnies 
YOK S tron ee el Win. Nee NY, 
From the fact that HE. P. ROR'S latest 
hook, AK NIGHT OF THE XIXth CEN- 
TURY, ts in its 20th Thousand. t¢ may be 
mnferred that a hearty welcome awaits his 
forthcoming story, A FACE ILLUMINED, 
which DODD, MEAD & COMPANY will 
publish about November tst. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educationa! Pablishers, N. Y. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
Libraries and Books Bought, 
65,782 Mugnificant Books at Our Price. 
89, lu0 Standard Books at Your Price. 
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EdUAT 8 BROS.,3 Beckman Street, N. Y. 
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TWO CHURCH CONGRESSES. 


Tae English and American Church Con- 
gresses, which meet regularly in October 
every year, are very significant gatherings, 
representing more fully and unreservedly 
the mind of the Church than either Con- 
vocation or General Convention. The 
Congress is an English idea, or perhaps 
we Ought to say a Continental idea, for the 
English Congress was undoubtedly suggest- 
ed by the Catholic Congresses of Germany, 
Italy, and other European countries, as 
the American Congress was by the Ep- 
glish. The purpose of euch gatherings is 
to give opportunity to thoughtful men of 
all shades of opinion freely to express their 
thoughts on subjects of vital interest to the 
Church, witbout binding anybody by reso- 
lution or action of avy kind. Upon sucha 
platform questions can be discussed which 
could not properly be considered in Church 
council, and men are encouraged to meet 
upon it to give their own and to hear and 
compare others’ views. The Congress is 
regarded as a success, both ia England and 
America. In the former country the 
eighteenth Congress has just been held, 
and in thelatter the fifib. At first the idea 
was not much welcomed in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Many held aloof from 
the first meeting (among them Bishop Pot- 
ter, who should have presided); but after 
the experiment had been once tried all ob- 
jection and opposition melted away, and 
there has been complete harmony at all) the 
subsequent meetings. In England the 
course of the Congress has not been so 
smooth. The Evangelicals and the High 
Churchmen have a warm discussion every 
year over the Congress. The latter have 
had the ascendency in the meetings from 
the first, and the question among the Evan- 
gelicals for years past has been whether 
they ougbt to attend them at all. They 
charge that the Congress is in the hands of 
High Churchmen, and that they compro- 
mise their position and principles by 
taking any partin it. In the latter 
opinion, however, they are divided. 
Part of them, headed by Canon Ryle, 
believe it is their duty to attend 
the Congreeses, and that it is ruinous to the 
purty to remain away—a confession either 
that they are ashamed or afraid openly to 
defend their cause in the presence of rival 
parties; while by such abstention from the 
benefit of that co-operation amongst 
Courchmen, without which those common 
problems affecting all parties in the Church 
can in no case even be discussed with the 
slightest chance of success, they are in- 
flicting a vast injury on the Church at 
large. With perhaps one exception, that of 
the ninth Congress, in which the Ritualists 
had a large representation, the committee 
of arrangements has treated all the schools 
very fairly; and the Evangelicals have, 
doubtless, more to complain of in the as- 
signment of topics to men of Canon Car- 
ter’s proclivities (Anglo-Catholic) than in 
any slight put upon their own leaders. 
One of the Eaglish dailies has been at the 
pains of classifying the selected speakers 
this yeor, and it finds that nearly ove-half 
of them are members of the Low Church 
party. ‘Of those,” it says, ‘‘ who could 
by any possibility be called Ritualiste, 
there are three, of whom two are laymen; 
of old-fashioned High Churchmen there 
are about 16; of Broad Churchmen, 15; of 
doubtful, 16. All the rest belong to the 
Evangelical party. Undoubtedly this does 
not,” is its comment, ‘‘ of itself determine 
the course of the debates, because it is 
more than possible the High Church party 
will attend in force and insist on being 
heard when the Low Church papers have 
been read.” Such strife in this country 
would, perhaps, put an end to the Con- 
gress; but there is not the slightest sign of 
it. Bishop Jaggar presides without com- 
plaint over a Congress at which Dr. De- 
Koven reads a paper on ‘‘ Absolution.” 
The fact that we have the proceedings of 
both Congresses before us at the same time 
tempts us strongly to make a comparison 
between them, only that it would not 
be fair to the American Congress, 
though it seems to us.that the pro- 
gramme of the latter is much better than 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


that of the Shefiield Congress, in that the task of purifying the . The | sirous of obtaining peace, which would be 
Religions Antelligence. — Loria cTietngea 


list of topics selected is in proportion to 
the length of the session. There were only 
six topics to be considered in three days, 
while the English Congress endeavored to 
fullow a programme with three times as 
many subjects in the same period. The 
result was that, while in the one case suf- 
ficient time wus given for debate of the 
essays read, in the other one essay was 
hurried through after another, and of neces- 
sity there could be but little debate. The 
effect must have been somewhat confusing 
on the minds of the audiences. Another 
criticism that might be madeof the English 
Congress is that certain subjects are too 
frequently repeated. Many of them appear 
in the programme of nearly every Con- 
gress; such, for example, as colonial mis- 
sions and church comprehensiveness. A 
correspondent of The Ohurch Times says 
there were only three subj cts out of the 
eighteen this year that had any claim to 
freshness 

Sheffield being ia the Province of York, 
Archbishop Thomson presided this year. 
His address, as is the custom, was mainly de- 
voted to an explanation of the objects and 
a vindication of the character of the Con- 
gress. He referred with satisfaction to the 
fact that the dispute between the Church 
Missionary Society and the Bishop of 
Colombo had been amicably settled and 
praised the latter for his readiness to make 
the concessions asked of him. He then 
had something to say of the Anglo-Catholic 
party, which the Ritualists did not at all 
relish : 
‘‘I would venture to say to those who 
have formed the project of bringing the 
Church of Eogland much nearer to the 
Romisb Church: Is it not time to decide 
that no such transformation could take 
place, and that the effort to make it is so 
much labor lost? The Church, so far as 
the bishops expound her meaning, does not 
intend tochange! She aims at keeping the 
old path. Granting that you were con- 
scientiousin desiring to graft upon her a 
medieval confessional and a modern doc- 
trine of the Eucharist, the effort has now 
been made and it bas notin any sense suc- 
Meantime, the enemy without 
takes much advantage of the time of strug- 
gle, and it should be abridged if we are to 
turn to confront in one line the real foes. 


Romish or like Romish the Church of 
England will not be.” 


It is not surprising that The Church Times 
thinks this paragraph very “nasty,” and 
asks the Archbishop to quote Lever’s 
Charles O’ Malley of himself : ‘‘* He’s young, 
is Master Charles,’ suys my Lord Welling- 
ton tome. ‘He is, my lord, says I; ‘ but 
then he’s got as much devilment in him as 
many that might be his father.’ ” 

President Wood, of the English Church 
Union, read a paper on the ‘‘ Just Limits 
of Comprehensiveness in the Nationu) 
Church,” denouncing as persecution the 
legal actions against Mr. Tooth, Mr. Mac- 
konochie, and others. Some of Mr. Wood’s 
partisans thought the Arcobishop looked 
** bitterly cross” during the reading of this 
paper; but there were no interruptions. 
Canon Ryle was in favor of a large com- 
prehensiveness within certain limits; but 
those, on the one hand, who denied the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, 
etc., and those, on the other hand, who 
maintained the distinctive doctrines of the 
Church of Rome—travsubstantiation, pur- 
gatory, and the invocation of saints—hud 
no place within the Church. In the dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Modern Infidelity,” which 
properly has its place in the programme of 
every great religious gathering, Dr. Thoro- 
ton said the conflict was not now, as form- 
erly, between Curistianity and Deism, but 
between Christianity and nothing. Modern 
doubt does not circle round a written 
revelation; but round the very existence of 
& personal Supreme Being. The Dean of 
Manchester added that, if carried out to 
its legitimate conclusions, it would lead to 
the abolition of all morality. This debate 
was a very able one, and we are sorry that 
we cannot give a more adequate ides of it. 
On the subject of the Church’s attitude to- 
ward amusement, the Bishop of Manchester 
seemed to think that the theater could be 
made unobjectionable, and he insisted that 
good men had no right to declaim against 
it until they had tried to reform it. Actors 
have no desire to cormupt the age; but 
they are compelled to supply the demands 





of the age. To woman belongs chiefly the 


Bishop also thought that actors should be 
treated with more kindliness by clergymen. 
He referred to a service held in the Theater 
Royal, of Manchester: ‘‘ As I was leaving 
the stage of the Theater Royal—for I hud 
to speak from the stage—the stage-man- 
ager came to me and clasped me by the 
hund, and said: ‘Bishop, I thank you for 
what you have said. You have spoken to 
me kindly, and if more of you clergy 
would spesk to us poor players kindly 
and think of usa little more than you do 
perhaps we should be better than we are,’” 

Bishop Jaggar’s opening address at the 
Cincinnati Congress was short and point- 
ed. He was glad, he said, to have the 
world know through these congresses that 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is not 
afraid to let men think on essential points 
of faith; that it recognizes liberty of 
thought within proper limits, and tbat in 
such an atmosphere only does truth thrive. 
He was glad to have the community see 
that this Church is allied to the practical 
questions of the age; is not fossilized, but 
anxious to get out of ecclesiustical grooves 
aud identify itself with humanity and its 
needs. Dr, Gardiner, of Middletown, 
Conn., read the first paper, on the Bible 
and Science, arguing that it was the glory 
of science to be abl¢ to help the interpreter 
to enter more fully into the meaning of 
the Bible. When men say science does 
not bear out the statements of the Bible 
they mean that the Bible does not bear out 
the conclusions which they have reached 
through their own fallacious reasoning 
from an erroneous standpoint. Dr, Edwin 
Harwood said the interpreter should re- 
sist the disposition to force the Bible into 
harmony with all newly-discovered facts. 
Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, of Worcester, in an 
address on novels, argued that good stories 
were helps to any man; but no one ought to 
read novels exclusively. There is temper- 
ance in novel reading, as well as in other 
things. Dr. Butler, of Philadelphia, thought 
the novels of to-day are too realistic, gave 
representations of life that were too true, 
and plunged into human motives too pro- 
foundly. The pictures drawn in novels of 
high society—its pleasures and vices, in 
trigues and luxuries, were apt to rouse an 
ambition among the young to press iuto 
such society and to share in it. 

Dr. James De Koven, of Wisconsin, 
said the New Testament doctrine of 
‘absolution ” could be summed up ingbe 
Bible statement: ‘‘Whosesoever sivs ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them; whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 
This was to be taken literally, and Mr. 
Moody owes his success to the power with 
which he dec'ares and pronounces to the 
penitent the absolution and remission of 
their sins, Mr. Moody isthe most prom- 
inent absolutionist, because he sets the 
most hearts free by the power of his assur- 
ance as to what God has done. God ab- 
solves, not the minister; but the declara- 
tion of pardon is pronounced by the cler- 
gymen as a commitssioned officer. The 
Rev. Cornelius B. Smith said the question 
was “ whether all these who hate the sins 
they have committed and are willing to 
begin a better iife may receive, not merely 
from clergymen, but from one another, 
such assurances of God’s absolution as 
shall at the same time give them new hearts 
and be registered in hcaven as valid declar- 
ations.” 

We are sorry not to have at this moment 
a full report of the debate on this and 
“The Sunday Question,” which was 
treated by Drs. D. R. Goodwin and E. A. 
Washburn. With the papers on ‘‘ Mutual 
Relations of Labor and Capital” we bave 
no concern here, and probably there is not 
much to be said about those on ‘‘ Christ in 
the Personal Life.” We infer from the 
reports from Cincinnati that this Congress 
was not so well attended as that in Buston. 
The Sheffield Congress drew crowded 
houses in both its sections. 





Tue le‘ter which the Pope addressed to the 
new Papal secretary of state, Cardioal Nina, 
_in reference to bis duties, is very important, for 
H's Holiness speake his m'nd very clewly te- 
gardi: g the spiritusl] sovetetgoty of theChurch 
and the course of the Italian Goveroment. 
Speaking of the negotia'ions with Germany, he, 
says he is confident thst those in whose hands 





the destinies of the empire are placed are de- 
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alike fortunate for the Cburch and tbe nation. 
It is our design, says Leo XII to the new sec- 
retary, to carry largely the beneficent action of 
tbe Church and the Papacy into tbe heart of 
the society of the present day, and you are to 
bring to bear all your lights and all your ener- 
gies in carrying cut thisidea. He continues: 


** Moreover, you must give all your attention 
to another point of tbe highest importance— 
that is, to the very difficult position ereated 
for tbe head of tne Courch in Italy and in 
R me, since it has been despoiled of its tem- 
poral dominion, which Providence conferred 
upoo it, 80 48 to secure the independence of 
the epirivual power.”’ 


In no country, the secretary is reminded, can 
the Catholics be tranquil until the Pope, the 
master of their faith and the moderator of 
their conscieuces, is free and independert. 
This spiritual power the Roman Pontiff can- 
not now freely exercise, because be is ham- 
pered by the condition of thiogs in Rome aud 
Italy. The suppression of religious orders de- 
prives the Pupe of a powerful aid in the Cun- 
gregations, in which tbe most important affaires 
of the Church are discussed ; the compelling 
of all to do militury service despoils the 
churches of their ministers ; the clergy have 
been deprived of the institu'ions of charity 
apd benevolence erected in Rome by the 
Popes or the Courch ; the Vicar of Christ has 
been constrained to see under bis very eyes the 
progress of heresy in the very City of Rome, 
the center of the Catvolic religion, where 
with impunity heterodox temples and schools 
are opened in large numbers, and to witoe:s 
the perversion that results from it, espe cially 
among a lerge proportion of young peopie, to 
whom is offered a godless education. The 
Pope then te:ls how the Italian Government 
has broken faith with the Vatican and op- 
pressed the Cuurch : 


“Tt is well known to you, Signor Cardinale, 
how, since the occupation of Rome, in o der 
to pacify as much us possiole the cousciences 
of Catholics deeply interested fo the fate of 
tbeir bead, a wilt gness to allow the Sov- 
ereizn Pootiff fuil liberty in the pomivatiou of 
bishops to the different Sees of lia y was 
jouvly and pudliciy proclaimed ; but subse- 
quenuy, u'der the preiext that the act of 
toner canonical inetitu iou bao not been sub- 
mittea to the placei of the govert meu!, ihe 
newly iovested were reused their reve- 
pues, thus entailing a beavy expense upon the 
Apostolic See, which was compellea to p:o- 
vide fur their support, a8 well asa great inju- 
ry to the 6uuls Commitied to the care of these 
binbops. 

‘*Tuey have also refused to recognize acts 
ewavalung frum tbeir episcopal jurisdicuon 
euch a8 Ube sppointinent to parisbes snd o her 
eccieciastical bevetcer. Anu when, to obviate 
tnese great eviir, the Apostolic See permittea 
tue vewly-elected biehups of lialy to present 
toeir Duis Of sppelutment aud instiiution, 
18-ved »ccording tu the canuns, the cond uun 
of tae Courcn did vot, on that acco.ni, be- 
come jess intoleraole, Notwitn-taudivg tbe 
Gvoired presceblatiou, they cootinued Lo refuse 
tocir salaries end to igcore the jurisdictiun of 
many birvope. Then, agaic, toore who can 
eXerciee their fonctious see ielr claime sent 
fiom o.e DUreau Lo aDOtber end Bubjcctea to 
indetici.e delays, avd Med respected Jor tbeir 
Vutues and karulug, deemed by the Povtilf 
Worthy of exercisiug Loe bigcest auties of tbe 
eccie@olastical hierarchy, ure compeied to sub- 
mit tO al maLner Of bumiliatiuus apd to be 
Bulbjcctea to private abd minuce inspection, as 
if tuey Were Vulgar, eur pected persone. Our 
FeLverabdle vrotuer, Cuoseu by us tu rule Over 
the Chureb of Perugia io our vame, although 
aiready Ccarged wih the goverowent of aa- 
Ober wiocece and Jawsully secoguimd iu Unis 
@lovese lur w lung time, le Vaiuily Waling ap 
acecer, Lous it is that, with a deplorabie 
a-Luteness, they Lake wita the left buna irom 
tbe Ubureh wat whicu lor poiticel rearuns 
Ley pielended 10 give her witu the rigut.” 


.... Tne Rock River Methodiet Conlerence bas 
been considering some cumplaints sgain:t the 
Rev. H. W. Thomas, of Centenary Church, 
Chicago, in regard to the rather Mberal doc- 
trine he has been preaching ; but the matter 
was satisfactorily adjased, and the church 
and the world have missed another heresy 
case, at least for tuis year. Tue followi: g is 
hia statement of belief beiore tue Conference : 


‘*1, On the subject of religion, | bold sub- 
stantiaiiy to What io Kuown as the mural in- 
fluence theory. 2. Ju reference tu tue onal 
condition of the wicked, I have bev.r aoubtd, 
nor do | duunt, the tact of Luture or alter aeato 
puvisoment. Wuatever may ve the conaiuon 
of toe lost or tbe wature of their sulterivy, I 
canuot conceive of Uhat Condition ucder toe 
goveromenut of a just G das Ding worse than 
bon existeuce. As tu he Gurativn BLU resuils 
of that pupisbweut, Woctuer it be eternal or 
corrective, reealti yg iv reformation or ecaing 
in avpibilation, 1 have not reacced any se Lued 
conviction. The eubject bas COol we allnost 
unutieravle mental sulienng, ond | fina myseif, 
as Ube years ZO vy, arowin. ilo a lag c hope 
for mavkino. 38. Ou the questiou of tue lu- 
epiration of Ihe Scriptures, Ld ebouia fica dif- 
fieulty in accept:by the verbal tueur; but 1 do 
fuly believe Lua tue wen WDo wWrele ihe 
Scriptures were ioepired und trat there Scrip- 
Lures contain in substance the word of Gud, 
aud [ toick tuat toose who bave oeera we 
speak friqueptly or acareiui readiug of my 
privted diecourses Wilt bear me out in tue 
truvniuloess Of tose sislements.”’ 


eeeeThe Seventh-Day Adventists report 
twenty conferences ard two missious, wita 117 
mini ters, an increase of 11; 154 licentiaies, an 
increase of 57 ; 549 churches, an increase of 71 





and 18,077/mempers, au increase of 1,860. 
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Hews of the Werk. 


Simm StarForD NORTHCOTE’S speech ut Bir- 
mingham, ou the 19tb, reflected the latest views 
of the British Government on the Eastern ques- 
tions. He condemned overanxiety respecting 
the fulfillment of the Berlin Treaty by Russia, 
as complete evacuation by the latter is not 
required until wnext May. That will be 
an important time, when Russia’s animus 
will be fully developed. He himself was 
convinced that the powers would not suffer 
the treaty, which cost so much, to be set aside. 
The English Government’s policy would be 
one of firmvess, prudence, and moderation, 
and they would watch over tbe interests of 
Enland’s Indian Colon‘al Empire. One great 
pin ‘iple of their policy is the preservation of 
tLe Ottoman Empire, and they iutended to in- 
troduce material improvement in Asiatic Tur 
key. Affairs in India develop po new phases, 





.... The official returns from Ohio sbow that 
every party iat e fleld except the Democrats 
made gairs over the vote of last year. The 
Republican gains were very large. The vote 
for secretary, as compared with the vote for 
govervor in 1877, shows a Republican gaio of 
25 015 and a Democratic loss of 659. The Na- 
tionals bave gained 8 933 votes over the vote of 
the Workingmen and Nationals last year and 
the Prohibition party has gained 848 votes, 
The focrease in the total vote this yeur is 
84,125. 


...eIt is estimated that the burden of the 
City of Glaszow Bank’s deficit of $30,000,000 
will fall chiefly on about 200 of the wealthy 
shareholders, Many failures in the city and 
throughout Great Britalo are auticipated, as a 
coosrqueoce. Laovestigation shows that bad 
investinents were made, bad debts charged us 
good ones, securities entered at fictitious 
values, and accounts deliberately falsified. The 
failures of private firms since the breakirg 
down of the bank amount to over $28 000 000. 


....The German Parliament adopted the 
whole of the Socialist Bill,on the 19 h, by a 
vote of 221 against 149. Both sections of the 
Conservatives aud National Liberals, with 
some Independent Liberals, voted for it. 
Prioce Bismarck said the government, armed 
with this measure, would make a determined 
effort to cure tue prevalent disease. If they 
were not able to succeed in two and a half 
years, the government hoped to obtain further 
concessions. 


.-The awards to American exbibitors at 
the Paris Exposition number 750—namely, ten 
grand priz. e, thirty diplomas of honor, 134 gold 
medals, 200 silver medale, 220 bronze medals, 
and 153 nonoranle mentions. The sggreyate ts 
larger than the whole number of American 
exhibitors at the French Exposit'on of 1867 
oratthe Vienva Exposition of 1873, and is a 
larger proportionate award to exbibitore than 
to any Gther pation represented at this Exhibi- 
tion, 

. Frost fell at Memphis on the vigbt of the 
18h, also ut Jackson and Vicksburg and 
peints fio Louisiara. At New Orleans the 
deaths had reached a total on the 19'h of 3 660, 
out of 12,287 cases. At Chauttanovuga the cool 
weather has checked the disesee, Aid for the 
sufferers to the smouut of $800 bas been re- 
ceived from Canton, China, aud a third {ostall- 
meut of $4,010 from Paris. 


....Senator Morrill, of Vermout, has been 
re-elected to another term in the Uoited States 
Sauate, Hov. Luke P. Poland. withdrawing 
from the contest. Tbe Brooklyn Republicans 
of the Third New York District have renom- 
inated Hon, 8. B. Coittenden for the House. 
Hon. 8. 8. Cox, lately Democrat, bas been 
nomivated by the Greenback party in the 
Sixth New York District. 


..-Repor's from Berlin represent that the 
native armies forming in Bulgaria and East 
Roumelia are under Russian officers, eqnipped 
with Russian arms, commanded ia the Russfan 
tongue, and number abou: 50,000 men, Forc!ble 
+nlistments continue. Arms are distributed by 
the Russians among the Christian villagers in 
East Roumelia. 


..-Rear-Admiral Hiraiy Pauldiog, of the 
Navy, died at Huotington, L. I., on the 20th, 
aged eigbty-ovue. He fought at Lake Cham 
plain under McDonough and rose by promo 
tion to bis rank a6 admiral. During the late 
war he had charge of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


«The New York City Democrats (Tamma- 
uy Hal] ring) have nominated Augustus Schell 
for Mayor, Frecerick Smyth for Di-trict-Attor- 
ney, and Gunning 8. Bedford for City Judge. 
The anti-lammauy Democrats and Republicasa 
will unite on an opposition ticket. 


....Hon. Clarkson N. Potter, of the famous 
Potter Investigating Committee, declines a re- 
vomivation to Congress frow the Westchester, 
(New York) District. 


. Emperor Willism and Prince Bloparck 
haye both received a great humber of threat 
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ening letters of late, supposed to have been 
sent by Socialiste. 


....Gen. Humphreys, of the Engineer Corps, 
urges that our coast fortifications be put into a 
much better state of defense. 





AMONG ladies and gentlemen of refinement Dr. 
Price’s Unique Perfumes are in great favor, having 
sweetness and durability. 


Well-Toned Systems. 

SYSTEMS toned aod renovated with Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters are most eff lly defended from 
disease. That supreme invigorant soon overcomes 
that distressing feebleness consequent upon all- 
ments which impoverish the blood and relax the 
muscles, Vigor, appetite, sleep return to the wasted 
frame and every pbysical faculty gains greater ac- 
tivity through its benign influence. Nor is this all, 
for the Bit ers have a mst genial and cheering ef- 
tect upon the mind of the despondent invalid, 
which is the natural effect of the Increased bodily 
vitality which they produce. Nervous symptoms 
disaop arin consequence of the use of this med- 
icine, and the evil consequences sure to resu't from 
& premat»re decay of the ohys'cal energies are 
averte!. Dvspepsia liver complaints, rheumatic al'- 
ments, urinary and uterine irregularities. malarial 
diseases, snd many other disordered conditions of 
the system are remedied by the Bitters. 


FLeTY thousand dollars will be paid for an 
dy which will cure Chr nic Rheumatism, 
the Lim Book 








somes 
ns 

. . and Creat, Sore Tnroat, Insect 
Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Co''c, Sprains, and Vomit- 
inv qu oker than Or. Tobias’s Venetian Linimept, es- 
tablished in 1847. Never fails. Sold by tne Drug- 
gists. Depot, 42 Murray Street, 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve th 
eaitice ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the healtn-wiving qualities and tonic virtues of 
na. ural sea-water, while it ie ree i the Md 
|: —_caoam of the surf. For “ ont mec gener. 


- Breadwav f.F Ponteac’ MA nw. YW. 








ROTHS 
1M fot. mis fk Supe nay 

It tails ‘elon Ath oar ~All ae S eheeecnttone 
from the “ Bard of Avon.” 1 -ball pr nt about three 
million copies, and. being desirous of making the dis- 
tribugjon as rapidly as grees will send ten or 
fifteenec pies free, pr paid, to anv one who will ju- 
diciously distribute them in their locality. Address 
DR. O. PHELPS BROWN, 21 Grand Street, Jersey 
City, New Jersey, 


PIOTURSS, STATIONERY. ETO. 
BEAUTIFUL PORTRAITS, 


of any size or style Lo yng from any kind of small pie. 
ture. Avents wen v7. unoccupled county. 
Addiess the AUBURN. COPY SG CO.. Auburn, N Y. 


95 Chromo C ‘ards, Cupids, Mottues, Flowers,ete., no2 
© alike,with name, loc. Nassau Card Co.,.Nassau,N.¥. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & Aad es Broapway, 
Me ecscapes an 
Views, Graphoacopes, Tcenasuae Frames Albums, 
Photovrapns of Celebrities, Photographic Trans pare 
encies Convex Glasses, Photograp ie Mate 
Awarded tret premium at Vienna and Phitadelpnis, 




















monthly STORY PAPER one year 
with name, in 
CU. Boringtield, lass, 


A 83 eoluma 
Bae ih So cond LEAP CARDS 
GEM ewe, 25 cts, EAGLE PRINTL 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


potasene of the Grand Organ in Plymouth Church, 
yklyo; the great Boston vanes 1 Or- 
oy and the pewerfu: Centennial Or- 
gap; aud of neary a thousand 
Otners for churches io 
every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


on COMNITTERS. RGANISTS, and others ure 
nvited to apply to us cirect tor all information 
Conetted with our rt. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and speciticati »ns fur- 
pished on application. 











iflcent > 3 
Piands, $160. $200, 6860! 


Beaut' ful Walnut Organs 
PIANOS... 99° 875.8: ‘sont 
Seeromte ed B8 fons. zotee. Sent free for 


ke no risk. We 
oy. pay all seat if Dot { und sativfac- 

— uty for payment or 

Fument and we will 

ship at at Sant “Tiere wt th 10,000 com- 

endations from clergy wen, profess- 

one teachers, a rs. dealers and 

the Rite senttree. MARCHAL & 
SMt H, 47 University Place, N. Y 


Messrs. TIFFANY & CO. invite at- 
tention to the new patterns of their 
Plated Ware made expressly for this 
season. 

The articles are specially designed 
for their best trade, and the adapt- 
ability of forms to the uses for which 
they are intended has been carefally 
considered. 

This Ware is made of hard metal, 
soldered with silver at every joint, 


heavily plated, stamped with the 


name of the house, and guaranteed 
to be the BEST PLATED WARE 
MADE. 


UNION SQUARE. 


_. THE STANDARD 
CHROMATIC TUNING 


OR PITCH-PIPE. 
Gives bee. CORRECT ged of SA tone, 


ural, Sh 
Adjusted to the desired pitoh BF astens- 
ly. Never ges aus of order. 
Y L-P 


oo to any address upuo receipt of 
price 
DANIEL M. READ & CO., 
647 BROADWAY,N.Y., 
Invergeore and Manufacturers. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 


“IT COSTS NOTHING! 


to ry Our Organs, as we send one tu any eddress on 
ten days’ t' tal, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-6 sete of reeds. 

Five years’ warranty. 


PRICE $7 1 s Direct from the factory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Cutalogue free. 


RDUCATION 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


T ectogvenl Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences, 
Thorough and Ly gp oe Tuition, a. inside yak ane i 


il aa day Winter ter Te Dec 3d pr 
t. nter Term. 
. Kor circulars a address J. "Boring Term. 


Ober 
OBEHLIN UONSERVATOR ¥ OF MUSIC, 
Under the Colleze management. Frst-class teachers, 
Expenses low. Class ’Sirectine or private lessons, 
as preferred. As uw home for students Oberlin is 
unsu*passed for heuitbfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof F, B. Rios, 


ABtLien HENRY MOLLEN- 

Ei AvER’S TR IY MUSIC, Cou rib 

fooklyn. over Smith & Bunce’s Muste Roo’ 

struction given in a'l branches of music. = as r- 
ugh foundution laid for apie Cai Style and fin- 
sb given ws Poe ac re i Ca!l for circulars, 

ENHADER, Director. 

Banys gnaun uy A. 


Me... ee euanes is buppy ba announce that he 
has engaged the celebrated vi ‘lin virtuose and sing- 
ing master, BERNHARD MOL, LENHAUER. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
Supplies Princtpa's for Public Schools, Academies. 
and B-arding Schools; Professors, Tutors, and 
ergs 3 suves information to Parents of good 
schoo's. Olpg abroad or sages counter 
promptly x ted, oply to Mins M. J. 4 
m ile+n and Foreign Teachers’ _haenes. mt Union 
Square (Broad way side), New York 


CHINA PAINTING. 


WM. LYCETT ta st!!! teaching, 
155 W. BROADWAY. N. Y. 


il by =~ Weslosan ature se Lancuayes - 
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P. T./BARNUM’S 
New and Greatest Show on Earth. 


OPEN AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS, AT 
CILMORE’S CARDEN. 
WELCOMED BY OVERFLOWING HOUSES. 
CIRCUS AND HIPPODROME. 
RECBIVED with » CYCLONE OF ENTHUSIASM 

UNEQUALED MENAGERIE. 
ON®UR PASSED MUSEUM 
DAILY EXPENSES, #3,000. 
ADMISSION ONLY 25 and 50 CENTS. 
Children under nine years 25 cents, and 
UNLY 25 CENTS EXTRA 
FOR A RESERVED NUMBERED, CUSHIONED 
ARM-CHA'!IR! 
Doors open at 1] and 7 3 =. Performances one hour 
ater. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


A WEW EXCITING Bia 
etl ith WILD ADVEN RES. Th 
BeEDS OF THE DaRiNa EXPLORER, 
Ss T ANLEY. s2> 
$2.75. 
he ony authentic and copyrighted cheap edition. 
‘e 





t is fascinating asr mance. 

hly endorsed by the clergy and mress. Agents are 

selling 10 to ‘25 per dav. Nesey 10 000 sold. More 

For particulars and 

WANTED. terme address HOB- 

BARD gn0e. Publish re, Philade!phia, Pas Cin- 
einnati. 0 : Chieago, ['1.; and Springfi: ld, Muss. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For the Life of Jesus of *> garest for Vouvge 
Peaple. by J P. Thompson, D.D., LL D, ‘ate vastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Gnaren in’ New York. 
Complete in one large octavo volume, 700 pages, 0 
full-page engravings on steel and wood: col red 
maps. Experienced agents, teachers, young men 
from the country, snd retired clersymen wil) find 
this arare opportunity to engage in pleasant, per- 
manent, and profitable business. For c'rculars and 
territory apply immedi+tery to the publisher, 
HENRY BILL, Norwicn, Conn 


William Cullen Bryant's 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK. 








Peteciling s aw raya Richly L'ivstrated. 
las t W BRYANT BIOGHAPHY *nd 
New r hy eg Ay A only by ple tion. 

AN - A wgentieman or lady of tact and abil- 


w E 
ity, ¥ith or witbout business experien 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


a en YR te oof 


to employ geod men by the 

, Thr’ at eularv.in every lo- 

Ww! Al NT our P NT HORSE COLLAR, 
with Draft Hoos and gs 4 a ET Ad- 
dress, with stamp, SMT 1é& SON, % Dey St, eM | v. 








AGENTS wanted to nell | Dr. ( Chase’ 82 000 R Recipe 
Book. New Price-1.iat. You dcuble your money. Ad- 
Grane Be.€ Dr. Cheee’ 's Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Vi Avents “canvassing for the 


$7%: tresttn V isitor. Terms and Ourfit free. 
dareas P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


TRAVEL. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALID 


Winter excursion to the Mediterranean feu 
and West India Islands for portial Invalids 
recommended by lesding physicians throughout the 
country. Duration of excursion six months. For 
prospectus, containing full information, call on or 
address 


MORISON & BROWN, 
109 SOUTH ST., New York, 


MAN AGEKS, 


FOR NASSAU, N. P. 


A Famoas Winter Resort and Sanitarium 
for those desirous of esciping the severity of a 
pascouse climate. New York, Nassau. and Vest 

dia Mai! kteamship Line, Steamship **CL¥OPA- 
TRA,” Captain 8. caomine will sail from Pi r 16, 
Fast iver, Saturday, No bh, for NASSAU direct, 
and month y thereafter. “Also during the winter 
steamers every two weeks from Savannah and St. 
Augastine. 

For Ilustri ated 6 Gvides, schedules, and full partic. 
glare apply 9. MURRAY, FERRIS & CO., 62 

th Street, New York. 











teratu 
Belence, Painting, Wood 


ne and M 
AVID H. Bo MOOK, D.D., President. 


HOTELS 





Ninorous LANGUAG® SnD LITERATURE 
oroughly teueht. ANTONIO RAMS, 47 West 
-. between University Place: and | Fifth “Avenue. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1856. 


THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORGAN OF THE GREAT WEST. 


Avother successful year has rolled around, end it comes before the public in another new gown, cut to 


order, in the hight of fashion. 


Nothwitstandiog the cry of CHEA P GOODS and LOW PRICES, we have mainta! 


d our dard 





of FIRST-CLAS$3 MATERIAL and FIRST-CLASS WORK MEN, and represent everything just as 
itis. Weare and bave been adding to the cost of our Organs—changing styles, etc.,in order to make them 





‘ 
tive as p 


ible; and we teel no hesitancy in saying we have the FINEST CASED ORGAN in the 


market. While we take divantage of every improvement offered worthy of notice, our Mr. Whitney, with 


his 22 years of experience, is constantly studying out new dési 





and impr 


We invite correspondence. Dealers who have not tried us will fod our Organ will Ol! place no other 
organ Will, as itis entirely different in style and @nisb to any otber. 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, - 
120 and 122 Champlain Street, Cleveland, Qhio. - 








St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 


Broadway and llth Street, New York, 
WM. TAYLOR. Proprieter. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave.. & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 

L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 
WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


COR. IRVING PLACE Ae 61H STREET. NEAR 
UNION SQUAR 
EDWtRD 4, ait SON, Proprietor, 
Late of favior & Gilson, »# the st. 
Changed to the American Plan. Rates reduced. 
Rooms and Board per Day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW 1ORK. 


A J. DAM & SOW, Proprietors. 


For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
premiums see page 29, 
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NOTICES. 


&@ Al communications one for the Bditorial, Literary 
Vows, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
Should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P,-Q. Box 2787. 

("All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and all business 
ommunications frem subscrivers and advertisers to 
Tus INDEPENDENT, Box 3787. 

ia” No notice can b@ taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever 's intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

ta” We 40 not hold ourselves responstbie for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of cur correspondents. 

i®” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by® stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
erved. 








Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 





New York, October 24th, 1878. 
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DoRInG the coming week an important 
premillenarian conference wil! be held in 
this city. Those who take part in it be- 
lieve that our Saviour will speedily ap- 
pear, that is, in the course of a very few 
years—in all probability, many of them 
would say, not more thau three or four 
years—and judge the world, thus introduc. 
ing his millennivl reign over his saints. 
Among those who hold to this belief are 
many very earnest evangelists or other 
Christian laborers and not a few faithful 
and able students of the Word of God. It 
is not the weariness of spiritual discour- 
agement, nor is it hasty and careless study 
of the prophecies that begets this hope, if 
it can be called a blessed hope, of Messrs. 
Tyng, Craven, Moody, and Goodwin. It 
is, indeed, from a diligent perusal of the 
more obscure portions of the Scriptures 
and an overmastering desire to see Christ’s 
Kingdom come that so many are led into 
this extravagance, as we must believe it, 
of hope and interpretation. 

This faith is founded on prophecies. It 
is held that the prophecies set a period, 
which is now nearly at an end, to the king- 
dom of this world. By careful investiga- 
tion of the time when that period began 
and when it should end, as well as of the 
signs which indicate its close, they think 
that they can prove that we are those upon 
whom the ends of the world have come. 
They bid us be in immediate expectation. 

We wish only to say that these earnest 
and some of them learned men appear to 
be making an unwarranted use of. the 
prophecies. The prophecies have one use 
to believers:* that of . consolation -and 
hope under trial.  Fhey were addressed to 


a 








| the Chureh in exile or in persecution. In 


strong and tropical language they gave 
nssurance to those bowed down that they 
should arise from the dust and clothe them- 
selves in glory and beauty. The prophecies 
of Daniel and of the Revelation could not 
have been written in a time of peace and 
victory such as the Church nowenjoys. It 
is on these blessed promises that the Church 
has fed when it was subject, persecuted, 
fading, apparently, from the earth. Then 
it buoyed upits hope on the blessed assur- 
ances of glorious victory which it should 
achieve. But when the Church is already 
victorious and glorious in the day of its 
fame and strength, it needs not so much 
the encouragements on which it hung in 
adversity us the every-day gospel of 
humility, and righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, 

Further, we may safely say that the ob- 
ject of a)l Scripture is religious, and not 
scientific. It is difficult not to feel that 
they are perverting the Bible from its true 
use who are settling theological faiths 
upon the days and years of its chronology 
or its prophecy. We need to keep in mind 
a clear idea of what the Bible is meant for, 
and then to use it in the line of its inten- 
tion. If the Bible was not given to be 
used in a certain way, those who use it in 
such a way are very likely to be led astray. 
Now the settling of the times of the end of 
terrestrial things was evidently not the ob- 
ject of the inspired writers; but the infus- 
ing of hope in bearts perplexed and dis- 
tressed. We bave previously shown how 
sharply St. Paul rebuked the premillena- 
rians of Thessalonica for fixing the time of 
our Lord’s appearing, even after he had de- 
clined definitely to write unto them “ of 
the times and seasons,” instead of using 
the prophecy simply as an incentive to 
watcbfulness and trust. We cannot but 
think that the same offense needs the same 
rebuke now. 

We turn back to the prophecy of Daniel, 
and read how he was himself forbidden to 
understand the times that seemed half re- 
vealed unto him. In blind language he 
had heard the angel tell of the ‘‘time, 
times, and a half,” and he asked that it 
might be made clear. But the Holy One 
that spake with him had already said: 
‘*But thou, O Daniel, shut up the words 
and seal the book, even to the time of the 
end.” And now, when he asked. ‘‘O my 
Lord, what shall be the end of these 
things?” the answer was still the same; and 
we reverently repeat it for our own instruc- 
tion and that of the Church of Christ: ‘‘Go 
thy way, Daniel, for the words are closed 
up and sealed till the time of the end.” 
We do not know, wedo not think the Lord 
meant us to know, we do not care to know 
when he shall come. He will come, how 
we know not, by his messenger of death, 
perhaps by the convulsion which shall de- 
stroy or shall rejuvenate the earth, some- 
when, somehow. 


Lord, the hour and moment 
Wisely thou hast hidden, 
When before thy presence 
We shall each be bidden. 
Let us, then, be ready, 
Lamps all trimmed and burning; 
For the hour we know not 
Of our Lord’s returning. 





THE CIPHER DISPATCH QUESTION. 





Tue events of last week in regard to the 
cipher dispatch business were a new batch 
of such dispatches relating to South Caro- 
lina and published by the Zribune of this 
city, the letter of denial by Mr. Manton 
Marble, and the letter of Mr. Tilden. As 
to the first item, we shall only here say that 
these South Carolina dispatches, like those 
relating to Florida and those previously 
known and relating to Oregon, point most 
unequivocally to a deliberate effort to ob- 
tain the electoral vote of that state for Mr. 
Tilden by bribery, and also set forth the 
fact that Mr. Smith M. Weed, acting in 
South Carolina, and Colonel Pelton, in this 
city, both of them the agents and friends 
of Mr. Tilden, were engaged in negotia- 
tions to this effect. Unless—what nobody 
pretends to claim—these dispatches are 
either forgeries or utterly false in transla- 
tion, then no candid mind can’ for a mo- 
ment accept any other conclusion. 

Mr. @atble’s letter of denial, which is 
the seqgpd item, is specific and general. 
Whatand all that he specifically 5 sdénies. is 


the aaiaaeel ofa pereraen to which the 
Tribune had not positively attached his 
name, and which, moreover, happens not to 
be one of the telegrams to which his name is 
attached and which contain the evidence 
of attempted bribery. This denial, hence, 
amounts to nothing one way or the other. 
What Mr. Marble generally denies is that 
he had any complicity with the alleged 
effort at bribery, without avy denial or ex- 
planation of the dispatches that furnish 
damning evidence to this effect and trace 
the fact directly home to him. He greatly 
mistakes the laws of evidence, as well as 
the state of the public mind, if he supposes 
that this will satisfy the people, in the face 
of such proof to the contrary. 


The third item is Mr. Tilden’s letter. 
What he intends to do in this letter, and 
what, so far as the mere matter of words is 
concerned, he does is to plead the general 
issue of ‘‘not guilty” ea it respects any 
knowledge of, or participation in, or con- 
currence with any efforts, in the way of 
money or promises, to influence the action 
of any returning board or any presidential 
elector. He means to say this to the 
American people and designs that they 
should so understand him. He does not 
deny the dispatches, either as to their 
authenticity or the correctness of their 
translation. He makes no attempt to ex- 
plain them. He leaves them to tell their 
own story. He virtually confesses that on 
their face they involve a very grave charge, 
and simply asks the public to believe that 
he had no knowledge of and nothing to do 
with these rascalities. He admits by this 
plea of self-alleged innocence that there is 
a necessity for making it; and here he is 
unquestionably right, since the circumstan- 
ces point with a very strong probability to 
him as particeps criminis, The public had 
so judged, and if Mr. Tilden himself had 
not thus judged be would not have felt the 
necessity for writing this letter of dis- 
claimer. 

What change, then, does the disclaimer 
make in the status of the case, so far as 
Mr. Tilden is concerned? None whatever 
as to the facts themselves, or as to the 
parties directly involved in those facts, or 
as to the relation of these parties to Mr. 
Tilden at the time and ever since. It does 
not blot out a single dispatch or change 
its meaning. It does not make the parties 
anything but his chosen agents, acting in his 
interests and recognized by him as such at 
the time and from that day tothis, The 
whole force of the case xs presented by the 
dispatches remains just what it was; and 
what confronts it is the nuked denial of 
Mr. Tilden, contuining vastly more words 
than were needed in a simple denial and 
nothing like enough words for a complete 
vindication. 

The conclusion to which the reader of 
this letter is likely to come depends very 
much upon what he thinks of Mr. Tilden. 
If he regards bim as an honest and upright 
man, too high-toned to bea party to any 
system of bribery or to defraud the Gov- 
ernment in the payment of bis income tax, 
then the letter will be deemed sufficient to 
cuncel the effect of the strong probabil- 
ities against bim. If, on the other hand, 
he looks upon Mr. Tilden as an ambitious 
and tricky demagogue, unscrupulous and 
upprincipled—which is the view taken by 
millions in this country and for which his 
personal and public record furnisbes a 
very large occasion—then the letter will 
pass for almost nothing, as against the 
adverse probabilities which -show it to be 
false. This class of readers will find it 
difficult to believe Mr. Tilden simply on 
his own ipse dizit, when he says that he 
had not the slightest knowledge or even 
suspicion of all this attempted roguery by 
his friends and his own chosen agents in 
Florida, South Carolina, and Oregon, in 
order to get him into the presidency, and 
that he was himself as unsuspecting and 
innocent as a babe unborn. The rascality 
attempted had not come to his knowledge 
by even the remotest suggestion. All this 
is possible; yet, taking human nature as it 
is and Mr. Tilden as he is and the facts as 
they are, those who do not believe in his 
‘immaculateness will say, and justly say, 
that it is highly improbable. 

-A very dark cloud still overhangs the 
case in respect to Mr. Tilden himself; and 





unless he can give the public something 


more than his own word «nd something 
that will confirm that word he may as 
well consider his chances for the next 
presidency at an end. The Democratic 
party will hardly think it prudent to as- 
sume the task of his defense in a pres- 


idential campaign. 
— 


“RECEIVE YE.” 


How utterly one can blunder and misap- 
prehend Scripture who reads the Bible only 
textually is illustrated by alate editorial 
note in The Hxaminer and Chronicle. It 
tells of the exclusion of the Rev. L. E. 
Briggs from the Iowa Methodist Confer- 
ence, on account of unsoundness on the 
doctrine of the future state, and mentions 
the resolution passed by the Conference 
expressing confidence in his Christian 
character, and it continues: 


‘‘Whereupon some of the ‘liberal’ or- 
gans are much disgusted, and ask: What 
warrant has any body, calling itself a 
Church of Christ, to exclude from its 
ranks one in whose Christian character it 
bas perfect confidence? Merely the war- 
rant of the Word of God, and that will 
hardly be a sufficient one to our ‘liberal’ 
friends, we fear. * os | have a bad habit 
of rejecting that Word when its teachings 
do not happen to agree with their notions, 
Paul says: ‘Him that is weak in the faith 
receive ye; but not to doubtful disputa- 
tions.’ Our liberal friends would read 
this injunction without the not, as some 
people are said to read the Command- 
ments. They hold that the weak brother 
must be received and retaived, and in- 
dulged in whatever ‘doubtful disputa- 
tions’ he may take a fancy to broach. Will 
some one please tell us what Scripture 
warrant they find for the notion that the 
only qualification for churchmembersbip is 
Christian character? We should really 
like to see chapter and verse quoted.” 





If The Hraminer wants chapter aud 
verse, it shall have chapter and verse. We 
will give it the verse and the chapter it has 
itself quoted. ‘‘ Him that is weak in the 
faith RECEIVE YE.” What does that mean? 
Paul himself explains it in the chapter of 
which it isthe text. The inspired direc- 
tion does not read: Receive noi ye; but 
‘*Receive ye.” It does not mean: Him 
that is weak in the faith receive not ye, 
unless he will promise to give up his 
errors. It means: Receive him notwith- 
standing his errors; and, when received, 
let there be no quarreling, but patient and 
Christian tolerati n. Those ‘‘ weak in the 
faith ” were they who thought it necessary 
to observe the Sabbath and the feast days 
and to abstain from eating food ceremonial- 
ly unclean. They were wrong. They 
were weak in the faith. They were the 
‘‘papists,” the  ritualists, the hyper- 
Orthodox of their day, who read 
the Bible textually, and not spirit- 
ually. Paul was the champion of the 
other side; but he does not forbid that 
they be received into the Church, even as 
we do not forbid that our modern ritualiste, 
Baptist, Episcopalian, or Catholic, be re- 
ceived into the Church. He did not even 
force upon them his own inspired authority. 
He allowed them to say: ‘‘ Here Paul and 
I differ.” Although they seemed to reject 
even the authority of his inspiration, he 
said: ‘‘ Him that is weak in the faith RE- 
CEIVE XE.” But why receive them? Because, 
he goes on to show, their heretical hyp: r- 
Orthodoxy is nota vitalerror. The Church 
is broad, and not narrow. On these sub- 
jects there must be no doubtful disputa- 
tions. Each must tolerate the other. ‘‘ Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s serv- 
ant?” and ‘‘ Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.” ‘‘ Every one of 
us shall give account of himself to God. 
Let us not, therefore, judge one another any 
more.” 

And so the apostle continues through the 
first sixteen verses of the fourteenth chap- 
ter of Romans to show that those of differ- 
ent faith should continue in the Church 
without quarreling; and then in verses 17 
and 18 he gives the basis of the church- 
membership on which those of different 
beliefs may stand together because they have 
ove Christian character, We repeat these 
verses, the major premise of Paul’s. argu- 
ment, for the edification of The Hxaminer, 
and we challenge it to disprove the correct- 
ness of our exegesis. 

‘«For the Kingdom of God is not meat, 
but RIGHTEOUSNESS. AND .PEACE, AND JOY 
IN THE HoLy Guost. Forbe thst In THESE 
pe Ne por SERVETH CHRIST is Prag TO 
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Here, then, are the “‘ chapter and verse” 
asked for. Remember that the very ques- 
tion in discussion is whether those of in- 
correct belief shall be excluded from the 
Church; and Paul answers it in the con- 
crete and in the abstract. He directs that 
Christians of erroneous faith be received 
into fellowship; and he declares that the 
only qualification for church-fellowship is 
Christian character. ‘‘Him that is weak 
in the faith receive ye,” even though he 
trusts not wholly in Christ but also in rit- 
ual observances; nay, even though he re- 
jects the inspiration of the apostle who 
says, with his utmost emphasis, ‘‘I know 
and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus that 
there is nothing unclean of itself ’; for the 
condition of membership in the ‘‘ Kingdom 
of God” which Jobn Baptist announced 
and Jesus Christ set up is nothing else than 
‘‘ righteousness,” ‘‘ peace,” ‘‘ joy in the 
Holy Ghost,” ‘‘serviog Christ.” And what 
is this but Christian character? What can 
The Examiner reply? 

We may be alluwed to add an applica- 
tion. Those churches which set up any 
other test of church-membership than 
Christian character disobey St. Paul’s com- 
mand: ‘Receive ye.” And, more particu- 
larly, those who dare to divide the Church 
on a ritual question; those who insist on 
their special forms and rites as a condition 
of membership beyond what Paul gave, 
when treating specifically of this subject, 
and persist in their endless ‘‘ doubtful dis- 
putations,” most definitely break the com- 
mand ‘Receive ye” in the very applica- 
tion of it which the apostle had in mind, 





NATURALIZATION AND STATE 
CITIZENSHIP. 


Tue Albany Law Journal, in a note, says 
that the Circuit Court of the United States, 
in the case of Lanz vs. Randall, decided 
‘that by the provision of the Federal Con 
stitution (Art. 1, sect. 8), which confers 
upon Congress the power ‘to establish a 
uniform rule of naturalization,’ it is de- 
signed that the rule, when established, 
shall be the only rule by which a citizen or 
subject of a foreign government can be- 
come a citizen of one of the states of the 
Union, and thereby owe allegiance to such 
state.” The Journal omits the expression 
of any opinion upon this doctrine; yet, if 
the position of the Court be correctly 
stated, then, as it seems to us, it needs 
modification in order to be true. 

The power of Congress, as granted in the 
clause of the Constitution referred to, is 
not a power to naturalize foreigners; but 
simply ‘‘to establish an uniform. rule of 
naturalization,” which means to pass a 
law in accordance with which the work 
shall be done, if done at all. The natural- 
ization contemplatéd in this provision is 
that by which an alien becomes a citizen of 
the United States, and not of a state. It 
directly has nothing to do with the latter 
citizenship. The ‘‘ rule,” as established by 
Congress, expressly says that ‘‘an alien 
may be admitted to become a citizen of the 
United States in the following manner,” 
etc. Allthe provisions explanatory of this 
‘“manner” are confined exclusively to this 
form of citizenship and have no direct re- 
lation to the bestowment of state citizen- 
ship. 

It is true that the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in Gassies vs. Ballon (6 Pet. 
761), said that ‘‘a citizen of the United 
States residing in any state of the Union is 
a citizen of that state,” and that the Four- 
teenth Amendment expressly declares that 
a naturalized citizen of the United States 
shall be a citizen of the state in which he 
resides. But this does not result from any 
‘rule of naturalization’”’ adopted by Con- 
gress. The utmost that that rule can do is 
to bestow the immunities and privileges of 
United States citizenship upon an alien; 
and if, having this status, he has also that 
of state citizenship upon the supposition of 
residence in a particular state, then this 
depends upon the structure of our political 
system, and not upon the naturalization 
law of Congress. The latter bestows only 
one kind of citizenship and makes no pro- 
vision for the other. 

It is, moreover, not true thatjan alien 
must by naturalization become a citizen 
of the United States before he can be in- 
vested with the privileges of state citizen- 


ship in'a parti¢ular wtate. © Any state in the” 





Union can within its own borders give to 
him all the privileges and immunities which 
it gives to native-born citizens or to natu- 
ralized citizens of the United States. On 
this point the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Dred Scott vs. Sandford, 19 How. 
393, said: ‘‘ Previous to the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States every 
state had the undoubted right to confer on 
whomsoever it pleased the character of cit- 
izen, and to endow him with all its rights. 
But this character, of course, was con- 
fined to the boundaries of the state, 
and gave him no rights or privileges in 
other states beyond those secured to him 
by the laws of nations and the comity of 
states. Nor have the several states surren- 
dered the power of conferring these rights 
and privileges by adopting the Constitution 
of the United States, Each state may still 
confer them upon an alien, or any one it 
thinks proper, or upon any class or de- 
scription of persons.” Each state may 
confer the elective franchise upon aliens, 
and within its own borders relieve them of 
all the disabilities of alienage, though they 
had never been naturalized as citizens of 
the United States. 

State citizenship, as thus derived, how- 
ever real in the state bestowing it, would 
not, as the Supreme Court held in the Dred 
Scott case, make the persons citizens of the 
United States, or enable them, under the 
Constitution, to claim the privileges and 
immunities of state citizenship in other 
states. It would be a local citizenship, 
limited to the state itself, and implying no 
rights beyond that state; yet it would 
there be real to the fullest extent, though 
United States citizenship should never be- 
comea fact. The latter is attainable to an 
alien by naturalization; and naturalization 
in this form and for this purpose can be 
provided for only by Congress. Ilere the 
states have no power. 

It is worthy of being noted, also, that 
naturalization by a ‘‘ uniform rule” is not 
the only mode by which aliens may be- 
come citizens of the United States, and, 
being such, may become citizens of the 
state in which they reside. They may 
be admitted to this condition in classes 
or masses, by the acquisition of ter- 
ritory under a treaty. Such was the fact 
in Louisiana, as the result of the treaty of 
1803 with France; and in Florida, as the 
result of the treaty of 1819 with Spain. 
The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo with 
Mexico, in 1848, and the Gadsden treaty, in 
1854, produced the same result. The same 
consequence followed from the annexation 
of Texas, in 1845. Indians have been made 
citizens by treaty. 

It is, hence, not true that the ‘‘ uniform 
rule of naturalization ” which Congress is 
authorized to establish is ‘“‘the only rule 
by which a citizen or subject of a foreign 
yovernment can become a citizen of one 
of the states of the Union, and thereby owe 
allegiance to such state.” The rule simply 
provides one of the methods by which 
aliens may become citizens of the United 
States and does not exclude all other meth- 
ods. The doctrine of the Court, as stated 
by the Journal, goes beyond the facts and 
beyond the Constitution itself. 

a 


AN ABOMINATION IN GENEVA. 





Ir is singular that a people loving liberty 
and independence so devotedly as do the 
Swiss can tolerate such tyranny in relig- 
ious affairs as the Great Council exercises, 
Dr. de Pressensé, in a recent letter from 
Geneva, shows how the Evangelical Pro- 
testants are being persecuted, even worse 
than the Roman Catbolics have been. No 
man with any sense of justice could look 
on and see the latter despoiled of their 
churches and driven into exile for the ben- 
efit of the Old Catholics without feeling 
that principles of right and liberty had 
been grossly violated. It makes no differ- 
ence whether it is a bigoted and intolerant 
Catholic or a freedom-loving Protestant 
whose conscience is disregarded by the 
state; it is a crime, in either case, against 
rligious liberty. The control which the 
Great. Council asserts over the religious 
bodies in Geneva leaves little.room for 
freedom of worship. 

After the crusade against the Roman 
Catholics the Council attempted the reor- 
gahization of the Protestant Chufch. Aided 








by the advice of the Rationalists of that 
communion, it legislated out of existence 
almost the distinctively religious character 
of the Church of Calvin. 

Says Dr. de Pressensé: 


‘* Every trace of a Confession of Faith 

disappeared. It was understood that the 
preachers enjoyed absolute liberty as to 
doctrine, that the pastors were not even to 
be consecrated, that they would be nomi- 
nated by the entire people, and should be 
always removable, or should require re 
election if a certain number of electors sig- 
nified by a petition that such was their 
wish. ith such a constitution, nothing 
could prevent atheism from making itself 
heard from the pulpits of Calvin or of 
Theodore Beza.” 
Notwithstanding this repression of Evangel- 
ical effort, such ministers as MM. Barde, 
Coulin,and Chiffoniére still hoped there was 
enough freedom left to them to do some- 
thing forthe evangelization of the Gene- 
vese. They have been disappointed. The 
Government and the Consistory both made 
many encroachments upon their independ- 
ent actio , and the former has just¢aken u 
step which must lead to a crisis. It de- 
cided that, as variety of preaching is a 
right of the hearers, a rationalistic ser- 
mon shall henceforth be preached 
every month in every pulpit. This 
action was to be submitted to the popular 
vote, October 6th. Anything more out- 
rageous we have seldom heard of. The 
Council has just as much right to say that 
in every Roman Catholic church a Protest- 
ant sermon shall be preached once a month, 
or that Mass shall be said as often in 
every Protestant church. We hope there 
is enough spirit in the Evangelicals to 
make a most emphatic protest and compel 
the Council to hear it. They should take 
their stand and refuse to yield an inch of 
ground to Council or anybody else that 
proposes to violate their rights. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue Republicans of Obio, after starting 
wrong in their state convention, made a gain 
at the recent election of about thirty thousand 
votes over the vote of the previous year, when 
the Democrats carried the state by some 
twenty-two thousand majority. If they had 
conducted the canvass on the basis of the 
cowardly and evasive platform put forth by 
their convention, there would be nothing in 
this victory worthy of any congratulation. The 
platform was made by trimmers, who thought 
it politic to avoid the statement of any explicit 
doctrive ip regard to the great currency issue 
before the people, hoping thereby to gain or, 
at least, not to repel greenback votes. Fortu- 
nately for the party, this error was seasonably 
discovered; and in conducting the canvass the 
platform on this subject was thrown to the 
dogs and the banner of ‘‘ honest money ’’ apd 
fidelity to the public faith in the honest pay- 
ment of the nation’s debts unfurled. Under 
this banner the victory was won, and thisisa 
matter for sincere congratulation. General 
Garfield and Secretary Sherman are entitled to 
the honor of striking the key-note of the cam- 
paign. It is to be hoped that the lesson will 
not be forgotten by Ohio Republicans or by 
the Republican party throughout the Union. 
The more boldly Republicans press this one 
issue upon Democrats and Greenbackers the 
more certainly will they carry the public mind 
with them, They have the argument, and 
their best policy is to use it in waging an ag 
gressive war upon the whole scheme of paper- 
money inflation in every form. 








THE attention of the President and his Cabi- 
net has been called to the fact that the Demo- 
crats of South Carolina do not propose to con- 
cedeto the Republicans of that state a free and 
fair election; but do intend to resort to the old 
process of intimidation and violence, so far as 
necessary, in order to elect all the congress- 
men and keep the state in Democratic hands. 
This work has already been commenced, and 
Wade Hampton, notwithstanding his protesta- 
tions about equal rights,looks on with approval, 
and thereby proves himself a liar and a bypo- 
crite. The Administration at Washington is 
said to be greatly disturbed by this treatment 
of Republicans, regarding it asa violation of 
solemn assurances given by Wade Hampton and 
the leaders of the Democratic partyin that 
state. The President is indignant, and, to show 
this indignation, letters are said to have been 
addressed to the colored leaders of the Repub- 
lican party, advising ‘them to be very discreet 
in all their acts, to afford no pretext for dis- 
order or violence, and in this way avoid the: 
peril of bloodshed. ll this may be very 
well; yet We think that it would be quite as 
well to 8adreés another set of letters to Wade 


Hampton and the Democratic leaders, inform- 

ing them that, while the General Government 

does not mean to interfere with the rights 

or attempt to discharge the duties of the 

states, it will, nevertheless, exercise all its 

lawful powers to protect every citizen of the 

United States in his constitutional right of vot- 
ing, especially for members of Congress; and 
that, if the authorities of South Carolina can- 
not or will not do this, then the General Gov- 
ernment will do it for them to the full extent 
of its power. Whetber this isin accordance 
with the so-called ‘‘ Southern policy” or not 
wedo pot care. [t isin accordance with the 
Constitution. It is simply intolerable that 
those whom the Constitution makes voters 
should not be protected in the peaceful exer- 
cise of the elective franchise. Any advice to 
them which implies that they are to forego the 
exercise in order pot to provoke Democratic 
wrath is contemptible. If this is the Southern 
policy of the Administration, then the sooner 
it is changed the better. We have neitber pa- 
tience with nor respect forsuch a policy. Weare 
glad to observe that the President has taken 
some steps for extending to the colored people 
of South Carolinathe protection guaranteed to 
them by the laws ofthe United States. 


THE spectacle presented last week by George 
T. Hathaway, the late treasurer of the Border 
City Mille, at Fall River, when standing before 
the court as a eelf-confessed embezziler of 
twenty-five years’ standing; there telling his 
sorrowful tale of fraud and wrong and sobbing 
avd weeping like a child, was a dramatic 
scene of expressed woe not common in courts. 
We are willing to put the best construction 
upon it, and assume that Hathaway felt all the 
sorrow that he appeared to feel and that he 
was the dupe of Chace, who, according to his 
story, was a more deliberate and cunning 
scoundrel than himself. We are willing to go 
further, and add that, if the ends of public 
justice could as well be secured by omitting to 
punish the really penitent as by punishing 
them, then there would be no necessity for 
their punishment, so far as the interests of 
human society are concerned, It happens, 
however, that this is not the fact under any 
government which man can create or admin- 
ister. Penalty is, hence, a necessity to public 
order and public safety ; and for it the sor- 
rows and griefe of the guilty are no substi- 
tute. The best thing that they can do is to 
repent of their wrongs and reform their lives ; 
yet society must exact the debt of penalty 
which is due to its owa safety. So thought 
the court in this case, and, hence, sentenced 
Hathaway to ten years’ imprisonment at bard 
labor, which, considering the character of his 
offense, is no more than he deserved. These 
Fall River rascalities need a severity of rebuke 
that will teach all gentlemen rascals that high 
social standing and even churchmembership 
afford uo impunity to crime. 








COLLECTOR MERRITT’s decision in the kid 
glove cases, to which a reference was made 
last week fm our financial columns, continues 
to be the subject of discussion and severe 
criticism among the merchants of this city. 
The universal opinion among thew, so far as 
we have been able to ascertain, is that the de- 
cision is unjust and oppressive to the particu- 
lar importers affected thereby, because contra- 
ry to fact ; and a just cause for remonstrance 
among allthe importing merchants, since it 
furpishes a bad precedent, which may be re- 
peated in other cases. The fact, in our judg- 
ment, was conclusively shown that the invoice 
value of the kid gloves in question, as fixed by 
the importers, was the true value; and why 
Collector Merritt should raise it from forty-two 
to forty-pine francs per dozen, and thereby 
subject the importers to a twenty-per-cent. 
pevalty, is a mystery which he needs to ex- 
plain, and may have an occasion to explain when 
the question of bis confirmation comes before 
the Senate. These importers, as far back as 
last March, sent a committee to Washington 
and earnestly requested that Secretary Sher- 
man would direct the goods to be formally 
seized, in order that the matter in dispute be- 
tweev them and the custom - house officials 
might be brought before a court of justice; 
and for some reason this request was declined. 
We certainly have no disposition to criticise 
all due diligence in protecting the Government 
against fraudulent invoices ; but when this dil- 
igence, so called, itself becomes unjust and 
oppressive, then it deserves criticism. We ex- 
pressed our opipion last week on this point, 
with its reasons ; and we see no occasion for 
changing it. The importers, we understand, 
mean to have the whole proceeding investi- 
gated by a congressional committee. We hope 
they will succeed in getting such a committee 
appointed. 


THE difference between the faith of the 
Bridge-street and the Marcy-avenue Baptist 
cburches of Brooklyn is very slight. We be- 
lieve it is supposed that the former is strict 
‘communion in its practice, while the latter is 
wot, “A dozen meihbers of the former (Dr, 
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Sarles’s), by g-neral covacnt of excellevt 
Christian cha‘acter, bad moved into the 
vie nity of the lat er (Dr. Jeffery’:) and a: ked 
letters t> that church. These b: fog refu-ed, 
they jo'ned on confession of their faith. 
Hearing of this, the church from which they 
had gove proceeded, as we learn from its re- 
port to tbe Long [sland Baptist Assoctlation, 
to adain‘ster discipline to them by withdraw- 
ing from them the right havd of fellowsh'p, 
upon the cbarge that they had joined them- 
selves with a church that was “ walking dife- 
orderly.” The Aseociation satisfied itself 
with expretsiog symyatby with the cbhureb 
which hed been fo sorely tried. Not to 
speak of the blamable perversion of 
Scripture in such a use of the pbreee 
“walking dteorderly,’’ it would further seem 
that the church was spoiliog for a quarrel 
woicb could refuse Coristien bretbren letters 
of dismis-ion and then discipline them for 
gong without ketters. If the Bridge-street 
church wirbed to be peaceable, could it not, at 
leas', bave given a general let’er to avy Baptist 
church, without specifying what ove, such es 
N-w York churches bave given to tho e who 
wisbed to j in the Madt-on-avepue church ? 
We migbt remtud the strict constructionists of 
Dr. Sarles’s church to remember tbat Dr. 
J fi-ry’s church was recog: ized by a Baptist 
couccii, apd, though it stands unaffiliated 
in any as ociation, that recogoition bas n ver 
been witcdrawo, and that there is vo offi. ta) 
evidence whatever that it is *‘ walking di.- 
orderly.” 





THB Oongregationalist hos been unfortunate 
in tte deatiogs with Mr. Gladden’s theology. 
Some time ago it commented on a sermon of 
his, and, witbout quoting bis words, repre- 
sented bim as predictirg that * within twenty- 
five years Congregationaliste will be substav- 
tiaily Uc iverselists.”” In fact, be bad said no 
such thiog ; but simply thet within twenty-five 
years the mvj sity of tue C.vurega'ional mio- 
icters would occupy the ground taken by the 
minority io the Indian Orchard Counetl, which 
was toatof men who did vot belleveio Unt- 
versailem, but who held that the doctrine of 
endless coveci us misery of the lost is not 
essential. Mr. Gladden himself, as Tre Con- 
gregotionalist well knows, is a believer 
iu everpal pupisnment, ard to not a Uci- 
versalist, It is strange thet he could have 
been quoted, even in baste, as predict- 
ing avd so desiring that the dencmination 
would become Uviversalist. We do not 
suppose that The Congregationalist is itself 
eliher Universalist or holds that the denom- 
ination ts a'ready Universalist because it, with 
the devomwination, recognizes R. W. Dule asa 
Congreg«izoatist minister. Unfortunately, 
The Congregationalist’s injurious statement was 
quoted alluver the country as if the words of 
Mr. Gledden. At last they reached England, 
and were quoted and commented on tuere by 
The Fariily Treasury at some levgth. Among 
otaer things, it says: 

‘*His prediction is that in five and-tweuty 
years Unversait~n will be evesteveive with 
Congere atlous ism in New Engisud, He 
wis'es tuat acd wopes for it; aud, therefure, 
he is pr: bably overca: guine.’ 


By yet anober uofortunate error, The 
Congregationalist, instead of e:rrecting this 
misreprerentation int> which it bad led the 
Fami/y Treasury, quoted the wh: Je of 16 arti- 
cle, without tbe defense wbico it migbt prop- 
erly bave given of the brother whom it had to- 
jored, although its attention bud previously 
been called by bim to its misstatement. Mr, 
Gixddeo ther: upon rent it a letter giviog there 
fact, a part of which it finds room to print, 
and surprises us by declaring that it does not 
see that it has dove any irjury avd thatit does 
not see avy distirctiun between a prophecy 
that Congregationalists will be Uriversslists 
avd ove that they will recognize Ctrietian 
teachers who are Universslicte. Which re- 
mi'ods us of the Pennsylvanien use of the word 
dumb.” 





THE salve sbali suffer persecution, as the 
Res. Me McEotyre, pastorof the Mount Baird 
Disciple C: urcb, Texos, has discovered. Mr. 
McEotyre, fauh‘ul shephe:d, wiuld not allow 
the Riv. Mr. Byliss, also @ minister of the Dis- 
ciple body, to preach iu bis me: tiug houre be- 
cause Mr. Byless bad beeu an Epis-opalian 
preacher ard had dore much to promote thet 
scoism as & missionary in Aus ra'ia. Inda, ard 
China, He bas beea trying, asa Disciple min- 
ister, in Texas, to stone for the sire of bis 
ignor-ace; bu: the atonement was not tuf- 
ficient to satisfy Mr, McEutyre, who also de- 
clared tbat Mr. Byiess's parents, having died 
E, iscopaliane, were iv Hell. For these reasons 
be refueed \o allow the convert to presch ip 
bis meeting-house. But the convert found 
a chaapioo, Gen. Cheves{th walked up to 
the pulpit aod proved his own Coristian chare 
acter and the ood cause of tne ex-missionary 
by cur-ing tbe pastor with sundry and soupd- 
ing Texan oaths ip the name of the Lord and 
the Devil. Mr. McEntyre’s friends tried to «ject 
the angry warrior; but he drew “a large knife” 
—dowle, we presyme—and threatened to kill apy | 
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one who laid hands on him. Thereupon Mr, 
McEntyre escaped and was escorted home by 
bis friends. But bis trials were not yet over. 
Some hours later, while prepering to retire to 
bed, three shots were fired at him, which in- 
jured bis clothes, and might have injured him 
if be had not providentially got out of them 
a moment before. Even granting that Mr. 
McEntyre was too strict in bis churchwapebip, 
we do vot think that the gallant General's 
course can be justitied. 

Waat the notion of Orthodoxy is among En- 
glith Congregationslists may be judged by the 
letter of J. Kennedy, D D., of Stepney Green, 
London, to The Oungregationalist. Dr, Ken- 
nedy iodignavtly denies that the denomination 
has in Eogland proved itself unfai:bful to tne 
Evangelical feito. He then proceeds to show 
that there is in England a certain degree of 
liberty held to be permissible within the limit 
of Evangelical belief, and that such men as the 
Rev. R. W. Dale, the Rev. Baldwin Brown, and 
the Rev. Edward White, although they deny 
the endlessness of punishment, as do many 
who agree with them more or Jess, must yet be 
held to be heartily Evangelical, ‘Lhis is what 
The Congyegationalist gets from the man whom 
it chose out of the whole Copgregationalist 
clergy of Eog'and to answer its questiuns, 
Tbis is po more than we have repeatedly in- 
furmed our readers ; but we are glad to learn 
it from The Congregaticnalist, What English 
Christians unders:and by Evangelical fuith Is 
that faith which aceepts of good news of sal 
vation from sio offered through the atonement 
of the Son of God. 

THE Oatholic Times repeats the elauder that 
the Protestant ministers, as a tule, ran away 
from their flocks in tbe yellow fever districts, 
while the Catholic clergy remained. It de- 
clares : 


** Of course, there were some brave men 
among these ministers, who remained and sxc. 
rificed the'r lives ; but, as a class, it {8 a poto- 
rious fact that they stampedea.”’ 


‘ Btampeded,” did they ¥ We bave published 
the pemes of thirty-four Protestant mivisters 
who have died at their posts. But it quotes 
authority. The Canton Citizen says: ‘The 
only minister of God who bas remaliced in 
Canton is Father Cogan, the unostentatious 
Catholic priest. The Protestunt ministers bave 
all fled.” We ask for information on that 
polut from some Protestant source. Father 
Cogan died bravely two months ago 
and the Canton plague nearly ran its 
courte before we began to collect the 
bames of ite martyrs. The Catholte Times re 

fers 10 a letter from a‘ Methodist,” io the 
Memphis Ledger, ccmplaining that if he were 
a Catholic his family would not bave to die, as 
they now do, deserted by the ministers of 
their religion. It is enough to say that we 
have priuted the names of five Protestant 
ministers, three of them Metbhodicts, who have 
died in Memphie of yellow fever. We canrot 
give tbe full facts of other denominations; but 
we take these from the Memphis Appeal. 

When the fever began there were four Episco 

pal ministers on duty inthatecly. Allofthem 
remsioed to share the fate of their people. 
One of them died. Another is slowly conva- 
letcing, When they were stricken down, Mr. 
Schuyler, of Hoboken, N. J., and Dr. Da zell, 
of Soreveport, La., volunteered to take their 
places, ard of these Mr. Schuyler died. Of 
what denomiration is it true that, ss a clase, 
it isa notorious fact that they etampeded 





‘WE sre almost sorry to bave expreseed our 
admiration for Dr. Daryea’s addrese, and we 
might bave kvown that The Presbyterian ban- 
ner would immediately fod fault with it. It 
quotes bis lar guege : 

“In the main, I find thet Calvinism is a 
fence cn one side of the road and Armipian- 
‘fem a ferce on the otber side, and almost 
nom dy walks on tbe fevers, while the great 
‘me jority go un tbe highway between : 

Acd it adds: 

** At the time of Dr. Duryea’s ordination be 
replied effirmatively to this question: *Do 
‘you rineerely receive aod adopt tie Confession 
of Faita of this Church 98 containing the svs- 
tem of doctrine taught io tbe Holy Scrip- 
tures?’ And he atill rematos ip connection 
with a Church to which this Confession, which 
is regard: d as the great expovent of Cuivin- 
jem, is believed to be ‘the syrtem of doctiive 
‘augot io the Holy Seriprures.’ If be bas 
rea jy left the Calvintstic eocl: sure and gone 
out ov the bighbwey, it migbt be well enough 
to march under the propercolors. This is the 
way nonest people do.”’ 


Tbe implication thet Dr. Duryea is not an 
honest mao is less polite than we could wish, 
But possibly a susgestion way relieve The 
Banner, May it not be that Dr. Duryea does 
substantially, as it seems to him, accept that 
great exponent of Calvinism, and that once in 
a@ year or two be may mount the fence for a 
mom¢nt ortwotocro#v; but that generally he 
fiods bis food and bis fock in the highway be 
tween, aud that be cares very liitle compar- 
paratively for his Calvinism ? 





| PERHsPs Scotland can give a suggestion to 


| Amerfog bow to treat mey like Uol. lpgemoll , 





Professor Fitnt, of the Edivburgh University, 
is the author of a late excellent work on 
“Theism,” which we bave reviewed in these 
columns. Mr. Bradiaugb, the voted English 
Ingersoll, engaged a hall in Edinburgh for the 
purpose of replying to the arguments of Pro- 
fessor Fiint’s book; but before the lecture 
took place the authorities withdrew their lease 
cf it. The Professor writes a letter to Mr. 
Bradlaugh aud sends it to the papers, in 
wh ch hesays: 

“ToC. BrapLaugH Ese: 

‘It appearst» we that you have very good 
reason to complain of the injustice of the per. 
eons who, after grapting you the use of their 
halle, canceled toeir contracts. I sincerely re 
gret the trestment which yoo bave met with in 
Edivburzh in this respect. Lhave no influence 
bowever, wit tbe directors of pablic halls in 
this city, and, therefore, cannot do more than 
assure you that I cordially wish you the fullest 
liber:y you cau desire to d scure and criticise 
my lectures on Theism. ‘The more freely the 
grounds ut religious belief a:e examived from 
ail points of view tLevetter. Lam, etc., 

*R, Fut.” 


We have elsewhere answered the request of 
The Kxaminer and Chronicle for cbayter and 
Verse which ehould give Christian character 
as the only test of cbhurch-felluwsbip, We 
may add that our answer coincides precisely 
with the praciice of some of the most cousery- 
ative of the American churches. In tbe Pres- 
byterian Church the candidate for admission 
to the Church is nct required to give his adhe- 
sion to any creed or catechism whatever, 
The * Directory ” declares simply that “‘ tho-e 
who are to be admitted to sealing ordinances 
shall be examived (by the eessio: ] as to their 
knowledge and piety’’; while ebi.dren of the 
Church, ‘when th:y come to years of disi@m 
tion, if they be free from scaudal, appear 
eober and steady, and to have euffictent 
knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, ought 
to be fuformed it is their doty and their privi- 
lege to come to the Lord’s Table.”’ It is only 
fo Presbyterian churcbes unpresbytertally or- 
ganized, in imitation of Congreyational 
church: ?, that eubscription to a creed is re- 
qulred of candidates for admission. Mos 
churches, however, d> require subscription to 
a devominationsl creed, even of private mem- 
bers. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘I have long been 
confased with the doctrines of the Presbsterian 
and also of the Unit«rian churenes.”” Aud he 
wants us to tell what they believe and in what 
they olffer. We presume he tas liv d among 
the English Presbyterians, who are Unitarlars ; 
but fo this convtry they do not affilla'e much 
with each otber. Weare distrustful of our abil- 
ity to tell what the Ucitarlans beheve. They 
generally belleve, we suppose, in the ex'stence 
of God; and alt believe, we think, that tuere 
ovee lived in Judea a n ble-spirited teacher, 
nemed J+sus, and surnamed Christ, and they 
affirm their ‘‘ sllegiauce to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ,’’ though as to what that gospel is and 
how. good or great a man Jesus Curist was 
they would differ. We wav add that not all Uni- 
tarians think that the Constitution of their 
National Conference ought to include the 
above profession of “allegiance.” Presbyte 
riaoism viorates ie a emaller arc. Its m+ mbers 
all believe in God, in the trinity, in the super- 
oatural bi-tory of Jesus Cortt, in the inspira- 
tion of the S8crptures, and io salvatiin 
through the atovement of Jesus Christ. Its 
Confession of Faith aleo teaches election, 
reprobation, effectual calling, native inability 
to do right, avd final perseverance of tbe 
ssiote; but these are points of obsolescent 
theology very little insisted on from tbe pul- 
pit and very little cared for by the ministry. 
Most Pretbyterians, as well as other Christians, 
walk in the highway between the two fences. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes us, with great 
force: 

“Tbe high honor we rigbtly give to Spur- 
geop, the great Evangelical preacber of Lov- 
don, shou'd not bicd us to mistakes and de- 
fects; otberwise, in our admiration of the 
man and his work, we are in danger of being 
injured by bis very weak nesses. I note the fol 
lowing illustrations in recent & rmons ; 

“1, Io No, 1.428, dehvered Aug. 11th, I read: 
‘Why, I warrant ycu a Christian bifudfold 
would koow which wae atextof Scripture and 
which was not by its effect on bis heart.’ 

¢Jaccb kiseed Rachel,’ for fustance; or, 
‘And Solomon begat Roboam, acd Roboam 
begat Aom, and Abia begat Ara,’ 

‘But, in tober earnest, does vot this savor 
of the worst extravagence of the most extrav- 
agavt ages of the Courch? Ie it not intuition- 
alism run wild? That the interval evidence of 
the divine originof the Scriptures is a very 
stroog one=the stronger ove, indeed—we, 
pearly all, fully believe. But such acststement 
as the above is utterly uvreasonable and dan- 
‘gerous. If it was correct, where the need of 
lesrned committees to settle whetber in dig- 
puted parseges (seme of them imporiant, such 
as Mark xvi, 920 apd J Jvbo v, 7) the eon- 
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a ‘Cbri-tian’ and the question {a settled in 


_@ moment. 


“2. In No, 1,429, delivered Auvust 18-h. in 
speaking of the vanger- by which the Coristian 
shall not be moved, he s,ys, inter alia: * The 
gentlemen of the Ligber criticism, the sclen- 
tific discoverers, the possessors of boastful cul- 
ture, and all the other bragvers of this marvel- 
ously epligh en:d niceteenth centory ase up 
in srins sgainst b-lievers in Jesus.’ Note es- 
pecia'ly ‘and all the other braggers,’ etc. Let 
any sincere inquirer read this extract, 
espectaliy in its connections, as 1 did, imme- 
diately after peru-ing ia TH& INDEPENDENT 
Prof. Newcomb’s modest, able, avd 
apparently candid address before the American 
Scievce Association, ard the comparteon he 
must make between the man of ecience and 
the man of the Gospel will vot be very credit- 
able to the latter. ‘Tuut some of the profes- 
sions] men of science answer to thi: deecrip- 
tion is probably true ; tut languayve so revere, 
applied with such swe p, is deeply to be re- 
gretted, The fir t thought tbat it will bring to 
Mavy av honest mind will be something | ke 
this: ‘There it is again. Battling aclence by 
denuveiation and by whistling to keep the 
ceurage up, just as the Romsn Catholics did 
in the dark ages.’ It is bigh time tuat this 
system of counteracting infidelity should be 
abandoned forever. 11. is @ positive tin to re- 
gard all skeptics as dowprigot knaves and 
braggarts.”’ 





Tue jary inthe Billings murder trial, after 
spending the best part of a month in bearing 
the evidence, the pleadings of the lawyers, and 
the charge of Judge Lanion, and after delib- 
erating on the question six’ y-pine hours, came 
to the conclusion that they could not agree 
upon avy verdict. They stood at the first 
ballot eight for scquittal ag.icst four for con- 
viction. The next ballot carried the cigbt up 
to tea for acqui tel, and the next to eleven 
againrt one; aod there the jury etack, witb no 
subse quent cbanve of opinion, and were finally 
di-crarged, wito bo result other ban fatiure, 
Toe provability is tuat Mr. B.lliogs will be 
released from prison on bail, and mo-t lik ly a 
nolle prosequi will in the end be evtered, unless 
rome new evidence cf guilt shall be discuv- 
ered. The fact that eleven men were in f.vor 
of acqui'tal leaves ut a small chance that avy 
stubs quent jury w: uld agree to a verdict of 
couvictl np, As the evidence stood on the part 
of the prosecution, while creating just grouuds 
for suspicion, the pr's%ner ougot to bave been 
acquitted without the defense ; and, as it +tood 
with the defense, the case,iu our judymeut, 
was a very clear one as a question of law, 
Billings may have beea accessory to the 
murder; but it is hardly possible that he 
should be the actual murderer, unless we 
assume the whole Wa+hburne family to be 
guilty of delloerate perjury, Tne result in 
tois case, as io ‘mavy similiar cases, sbows the 
impolicy of requiring absolute unanimity as 
the condition of finding a verdict. A much 
better rule would be thet three-quarters «f a 
jury thall be legully competent to express its 
opinion, Th's would better promote toe euds 
of public justice, 





Tue [ndian»pclis Juur: al tells the story of a 
gentieman of that city wuo receotly came to 
New York for tte purpose of borrowing monty 
at a low rate of interest, witb a view of reloan- 
jog itatauih-rrate in Indiana. A New York 
frierd tuformed bim | bat be nad just borrowed 
$35,000, for four wor toe, at the rate of one per 
ceut. a year, and that the broker who made the 
loan wacted pim to take $100,000 at the sawe 
rete. Tbe [odtavspolis speculator, encouraged 
by this 1vformation, at once made kpown bis 
errand, and was told by bis friend tbat it would 
be ueeless to attempt t> borrow mon: y ip this 
city to be used in the West until toe currency 
question was settled on tbe basis of hovest 
money. Tbe next man the specula'or ap- 
proscned was apetber friend, woo bad sume 
$20.000 lying idle in the bank ; but who told 
Lim that be could not thiok of Jetting his funds 
go West at the present time. Other cupitalists 
were approached, and all gave the same answer. 
Ooe cf them said to bim: ‘Ido not propore 
to iovest any money until 1 know what kind of 
money I sball get back.” The gentleman 
whose experience is thus sketched told ‘the 
editor of the Juurnal that be could bave bor- 
rowed almost avy amount of movey at a low 
rate of interest but for the attitude of the 
Westero people iv regard to the tinavcia! quee- 
tion, Lenders had vot sufficient cor fideoce in 
the We-t to permit their funds to go there. 
The moral of this story is eastly ceen, Those 
whose prirciples virtually involve repudia- 
tion or render unccrtaia and doubtful the me- 
dium of paying bonest debts are nottbe men 
whom capitalists are inclined to trust, The 
fact is, they have a bad name in the money 
market. 

+eaePrayirg for the dead is a Roman _euper- 
gtitton put to be couvtenan:ed by Protest.nts, 
if it means prayiog tbat the souls of the de, 





ceased may be jifved out of the Sree of Burger. 
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But when 


tory into the blirs of Heaven. 
Bi-hop Potter, speaking of the Kev. Mr. 
Schuyler, of Hoboken, who went to Mempuis 
to care for the sick, and there died of yeliow 
fever, * Pray for him, de»r brethrer, and pray 
for bis dearly beloved wife, who bh roically fol- 
lowed hi@ on bis voble mt-siou, aid, like him, 
succumbed to tbe se urge,’? we suppose he 
mereiy meant to bd his clergy pray for their 
growing bliss in Heaven. lo this trere can be 
nothivg very wrorg, ard we know tbat many 
would feel it to be atrial to their right feel- 
iogs if they could vot cooctipus to offer prayer 
forthe dear ores departed, for whom they have 
daily preyes for years. 


....Pretidevt Seelye is quoted as bavivg said 
in a private letter trat Josey b Cook ‘‘ te.cbes 
atripitariavi-m from which the trinity is left 
out,.”? That is funny, as comiog from Awirr-t, 
where J seph Co: k is said to have called io 
qestion tbe Ev.pgelical roundoess of oue:f 
tne the: lugical semivsries to which Amberst 
studevt= are worttor sort. Bat, if President 
Be: lye made that remark, we do b.t believe 
tost be meant tnereby to a1 credit tbe lectur- 
er’seubstartial orthodoxy. We suppose it is 
upqguestivdull+ toat Eva: gelical itos'ruct rs 
iu a lurge bumber of our tbevlegical sem‘na- 
ri s would sgree thet the se-calied de finitions of 
the tri ity cor ves no definite and positive idea 
aud sacly ueed to be restaied. 

...-Toe American travslators of ‘‘ A'zog’s 
Untver-al Ca irch History’’ state, in the pre- 
face to toe toird volume, that the portion of 
the origival relatiug to Aucrica, etc, “‘ had to 
be rewritten’? Toe folluwing is one of the 
reeults of this fofusion of a litle Am: r'can 
knowledge of Awesican history into the orig- 
ioal text: 

“Tne sect of A itionalistic Uvitariape, who 
dens toe Trivity and toe Lb: carnation of tue Son 
of God, bas been revived io the-e jatter days, 
ano bas eumer us adbereote, both tp Eng.sand 
avd tne Untied States, The chief apostie iv 
the latter country of tu's repaieive ratiovusliem 
was Mr, Coanri g, of Bo-twn, woose disciples 
are alto KOuwu as Univer alists.”’ 

...- Whatisthe watter witn the Congregation- 
alist, that it gets muddr+d 60 «ver 4 Demme it 
ouvbt'o kuow’? A sucert time ego it hod s 
paragraph anout certain chirges again-t the 
former publi bing azect of the Soutbern Bok 
Coucero, referresng to bim as Dr. A. BH. Brad- 
ford. Havivg been remioded that tbis was the 
name of the Convregatiouslist minister at 
M uviclair, N. J., it last week attempted to cor 
rect it. Lt pow says that the psme ebould bave 
been Ridjord. Now le. it make auo her trial, 
avd put an eiatoe name, It is sad to see it 80 
perplexed, 

.. +e Lt is sald that the Greepbackrrs aud tbe 
Dem era's io Towa p opose to try the game of 
hoiciog a +econd curzressiooal e ec ion. on 
the ground that the one just beld is notacco d- 
ing to iaw ip res; e-tLto the question of dt. 
Tois s' rtof g.:me was tred by the D mocrats 
{a Co orado, aud the pre ect House o’ Repre- 
s¢n'at Ves s6.ted the m:n WhO Wi6 Chosen by 
4 boguselection. Perbaps the D mocrats and 
G cennvackers of Lowa think that they. will be 
equa'ly o .uck with the next House of Repre 
sen alives. 


....Dr. H. M. Dexter, editor of The Congre- 
ga'ionalist, i- tiuding time for tue comp lation 
o: ove of the most cuaplete and thorough 
pieces of bibliography ever ;repared. 1c bas 
for ite subject tbe ewrly ec@eriasiical bi-tory 
of New E glaod, acd is toe fruit of loug re- 
seared, not only io this country, but tu En- 
gland, Holland, ete. Every , age as it appears 
io prowf fs carefully revised for emendations 
or addiiio:s by Jearoved Jibrariaus of Boston, 
Cambridge, Hartfurd, and the Briti-h Mu- 
seum. 

..o.We thaok The Qhristian at Work for 
telliig us that i 8 correspondent ‘ Semit arian’? 
“ig eithera min or a woman,’ and is adds: 
** Most of our corr: spondents are.” But bow 
then explaiu the bray Another of its writers 
Bays: 

_ “From my experience in the theological sem 
ipary tuere wie @ Sad pr portion of studcuts 


tuere who were uncovverted ; who opeply dis- 
Tega: ded the laws of Christian ivtegrivy.’”’ 


Our observation differs trom his experi-nce. 

-...The goid yamb'ers last week tried to 

ma ipulate the warket for arise on the pre- 
mium, ard achived a tewporary success, 
Scerctary Sherman promptly put av cou to 
their echeme by or@ering the Treasury to 
“pay outstanding bonds at avy time before 
the maturity of toe cal', with ioterest thereon 
to date vf presevtation.”» These evterprisiog 
gevtiemev, who bave bad t pocket a heavy 
lo:s, will probat ly think before they try tbis 
game a tecord time, 

-... We kuow what @ profestional musician, 
ar ist, or bas -bill player is; but it puzzl:s us 
to urderctand what The Orristian Advocate 
means by cal jog Carl ‘Schur'z’’ (sic) a pro- 
fession rl jo cigner (in Italics) as well as “ a pro- 
fessed infide:’’ uni “aa off-osive iutide!.” 
We bad -upposed him to be not 4 for igner, but 
an Americen oliizen; and,as the pu jic will 
learo fiset from toe Advocate that be {s an infis 
Gol stab, be op104 be « vary offeosire one, 


....When the Silver Law was enacted *‘ the 
dollar of the fathers’’ io its bu liun value was 
woith about ninety-one cents, as compa’d 
with gold. The same dolar is Dow wo th a 
fraction more that eighty-two ceuts, as tbe cou- 
sequence of the decline fn the } rice of si ver. 
The prophesies made by Dr. Mclivaive and 
otner silver men thet the 'aw would lift tbe 
price of silver at least five per eeut. ao not 
ecem to be realized, 

..+eThe Pr: sident’s visit ard speech at the 
bowe of Madi-on bave bad tbe effect of bring 
i: gout a bitherto unpublished etter writien 
oy the latter to Daniel Webster, exprore- 
{ng his satisfaction with Mr. Webster's 
great speecn in reply to Hayoe. Mr. Madi- 
son bad then lived long «enough '0 see tbe dan- 
gerous character of the famous * Virgicia Reso- 
lutious,’? wuich he prepared in 1798. 

.... Secretary Sberman ‘thinks that ‘the 
pinch of re umption is ov-r,’? avd that tbe 
nearer we come to tbe realization the +trovger 
wil be tbe Republican party. His opioton fs 
that tbe “ R: pub tcan- wi'l beio ex :ellent fight- 
ing trim for 1880.” Tneic presert p sition oo 
the currencs question, far two 8 owly attal: ed, 
is a epleniiad ove for a future campaign 
whet: er it wins this fall or not. 

.... We publish this wee k artrong art'cle from 
Dr, Newcomb, than «hose vame none is more 
honored io the annals of American a-tre pomy, 
in 'eply to the q testion of © A Country Reader. * 
I tve let er’s last art’cle, near the evd, a not 
was omitted in the senterca which stould 
huve read: ‘* We eli uuder-tand that the ite 
vestigation of these powers does not belong to 
physical seletce.”” 


.-..* The well known pastor of a city 
cburch,” says The Hrami-er ard Chronicle, 
* is reported to h.ve lately said that bis ms 
sion is to ‘Hberalfze the Baptist denomica- 
tiovo.’’? Reported” indeed! Why rep: at 
the malict u~ gossip? We do not believe he 
ever said an\ thing of the sort, if we can guces 
who tbe mau is whom The Examiner deligbte b 
to disbonor. 


sees Lbe commupication by Prof. Duffield iv 
this week’s paper makes it. cl ar wiet ought 
to be the rule, and we are very ready to believe 
that itis the rul , about demissioos from the 
ministry in the Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Sce’s preebstery Jet bim go at bis request, 
woile the Rev. Jobo Mill-1r’s presbytery 1e- 
fused. But the 8yn0d put that matter right 
lart week. 

.--. The greatest smokers on the face of the 
ear'h, unless it be tue Turks, are the G ‘rmans; 
avd yet im several of the cities of Germany 
the police have received stri. t orders to s'op 
all smoking by bovs under sixteen, This is on 
the groand that tobacco stunts the growth and 
produces ois: ases which uefit one to be a sol- 
dir. It would be a good law to apply here. 


+... Tbe appeals in the case of Prof. Smith 
from the dec sions of the Preebytery of Aber- 
deen bave come before the 8:\uod aud beeu re 
ferrod simpliciter to the A-sembly, as to 
the former trivJ, and fu the Assembly the final 
issue will be fougbt. It remaiis vow to see 
what tre Pre bytcry intends to do with srcundo, 
which the Assemb y bas declared relevant, 


eeeeTbdere is a man in East Tenressee who 
believes in the speedy second coming of our 
Lord, and who prepares for it by having his 
wifehba gaclean shirt on bis bed post every 
night, so tbat he may, if suddenly anaked at 
night vy the trump, speedily present a clean 
exterior, Thatis cheaper than the ascension 
robes of the Milleri'e exc'tement. 

«eee The de ths of ministers by yellow fever 
foot up68. Of these 36 ure of Protestants, 2 of 
Catholics, and 4 of Hebrews. We bave taken 
patos to overstate rather than understate the 
wumber of Catholic clergymen, and it m-y be 
that the names of five or six of them which 
are not found in the “*Ca‘holiec Directory’? for 
1878 are those of lay brothers. 


... Calvioism may vot be pearly extiuct ; 
but somebody bas found a statement by the 
lute Dr. Eadie of what tbe Five Potots of 
Caivinir m are, and the Pretbyterian papers are 
printing it as a piece of ioforma lon to their 
readers, We wonder how mapy of tbe editors 
could bave recited them without looking iu a 
Cyclopedia, 


«ee There is a movement smong some of the 
Democrats of Ovio to organize a hurd money 
patty, on the old Jackson: d Jefferson pritci- 
ple. Senator Trurman’s Democracy does not 
pesethem. Thrir better way will be to jvin 
their forces wi h tre Repub.icsns aod b Ipt» 
vote down tte bastaid Democra’y of that vtate, 
..-It 1s to be hoped that when the Potrer 
Committee resnmes its investigation it will 
tuke up the question of cipber d suatches"and 
make @ thurough exploration. Here is cer- 
telioly a very rich mioe to be worked ; and the 
Republican members of the committee ehould 
{usist upon gvuing to the bottom of it. 


..-»President Hayes, in bis speech last week 
at Wiocbester, in Virginia, quoted tbe opinions 





of Washington, Jeffcrson, Madison, Ricpasd 


Hevry Lee, George Mason, and Chief-Justice 
Marshall, all Virginians, in refererce to tbe 
evids of paper mouey. This was a happy bi, 
coveideriug tne audience addressed, 

.... Ip the exciting el: etiou for Parliament at 
Argylesbire the interest takeo by the Jadies in 
uttendiag the political mee'ings was a mark 4 
feature, Zhe Scotsman calls it ‘‘a vew depar'- 
ure in Sco'ceh ek c ioneeipg,’’ and evidently 
likes it, as their att: pdance did wuch to pie 
vent rowdyism and disorder. 

-..-Miovie E, Fletcher writes us ‘‘to deny 
in tolo The Alliance's report covcerviug the 
Sabnuth publication of Zhe (Chatauqua] Ae 
sembly Herald” We believe the stst+ mnt of 
The Alliance was that it was prinfed on a Sut- 
day, aud we trust that Zhe Aliiance will acce;t 
ur refute the correction, 


.--. As to the question wheth+ r General But- 
Jer will resigu his seat ia Cc ngrecs, the Bost po 
Herala say: “Of course,a mao wih any 
8 pe of toner Would reriga, whew reque.t a 
to by such a vote; but if Butler h d avy sense 
of tonor he would not have vetrased his cun- 
étituer ts.” 


«ee. Lhe Caristion Mirror, organ of the Maine 
Congregatiovalt-t+, is vot fond of the * moral 
toeory ” of tue Atom ment ; but it is clear that 
speculations as to the real na'ure and ¢ flicacy of 
Coriav’s work have beeo tolerated ard ougbt 
to be so lovg as salvation through Christ. is be- 
ic ve d in. 

... Senator Tt urman, as reported in the Cio- 
cinna'i #.quiver, says that he is tot vt all dis- 
couraged by the resuitof the Ohio ekcti n; 
and the re:son is trat, slthough be hoped it 
would be better, he teured it would be worse 
Toe Se: ator is certainty in a very prilosophic- 
al mood. 

«eee The North Carolina illicit wh'eky dis'ill- 
ers tay toat they buve distilied whieh y all their 
lives without payiog any tax,and that they 
mean to continue doing so, if they bave to 
figbt for it. The Goverom: ot is a sbam if it 
does vot bring these lawbreakera to their 
bel ses. 


.--. Some Arminivns hold that God migbt 
forekvow everything, bat tnat be purposely 
refrains fr. m doing so, that he may not impair 

he free ageucy of bis creatures. Mr, Tilden’s 
asserted iznorapce of the acts of bis creatures 
certainly did nut impair their free agency. 


..-Avother of those disastrous * signs’’ 
which portend tbe rpeedy end of the world, 
The Ductess of Sutherland bas ce: seu attend- 
ing De. Cummiog’s preaching at Crown C vurt, 
aud bas exchanged the Auld Kirk for a highly 
ornate ritualistic Chai cb service. 


.«. The legislature of Vermont last week re- 
elected the Hon, Ju-tiv 8, Morrill as senator 
of the United States for six years from the 
4tbhof pext Mareb. His majori y was more 
than one bundred. Tols tsa fitting tribute to 
ao uprigbt man and a faithful public eervact. 


..»»Me, Clarkson N. Potter, iv his letter de- 
clining a reuomina ton fr Coogress, takes oc- 
carton to tell his D-mocra‘ic friends that he is 
entirely oppos:d tothe whole system of Irre- 
deemable | ayer money and to a repeal of the 
Resumption Act. 

«ee. TLe New York INDEPENDENT cannot 
see tat tbe re is avy viffercs ce De tween tue 06 
sucialjun Of preacters with wcmen iD proper 
pursaits a' d rela‘ioue a' d iv pr proves, It 
ses DO differenrve betw en goinv to 'be bou-6 
«f God &.d playing cioqact.”—Religuus Lele 


scope, 
tbou bypccrite! 

-e--Tbe Rev. R. W. Dale, of Birmingbaw, 
flods tbe editoreh'p of 7 he [Englisi.] Oongrega 
tionalist too much up i: terterence with tis pare 
toral duties and wit draws from it. And The 
Congrgationalivt is ovuly a mouihly, 


-...-On the theory tbat those are the best 
Dames Which best represent tbiogs, it has been 
suguested that ‘* No. 15 Gramercy Park”’ should 
hereafter be culled “* No. 15 Cipber Ally.” 


...-The theory of the Wade Hamptoa De- 
mocracs ic 8outo Carolina is to supplement tne 
juck of balcts wih builets. This was toe 
theory iu 1876 and it is the theory 6 i]. 


.eeeThe Charleston News (Dew.), baving 
read the F.oridacip er dispatcbes, seys: ** No 
more of Tilcen to tae South, or anybody like 
him.’’ So says every bovest man, 


...-Lt the third Presbyterian church of 
Pittsburgh must bave an editor for its pastor, 
why reed it rob Cuicagot The Banner io 
nearer tbau Zhe Int: rivr. 

-+esT00@ Congrogationolist urges strovgly the 
w men of Massacuucetteto make toeiri. fluence 
feltia the next election. If they could only 
vote ! 

«...They esy that politicians ought al] to 
be honest mep. Victor Hayo once put it bet- 
ter: * Every honest man ougut to be a politi- 
ciap.” 

«..-lf Dr, Ray Palmer should regard the 
poem op the first pege as the best be ever 
wove be would not be far out of the way. 





see. The, famous German theolcgisa, Dr 


Julie Miller, of Halle au hor of ‘The Chrige, 
tian Doc rine of Sia,” died Sept 27h. 
...-General Butler, tbe working mat’s candi- 
date, puys atax on $466,172. Ti is looke as if 
he might be one of tbe * bicated capttalists.” 
...** The infidel I: fluence of Yule College” 
isan aqmusiig phra-e of Zhe Lutheran Stand- 
ard, 


«eee The Alliance gives it as the Chautauqus 
idea, ** Jn Hoe Signo Vi»cent}* 


Pubusper’s Peyartment. 


SOOTHING aBD Haalune. we might with 
ruth «dd certainly cunmxg in every case. 
Ne remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Couvhs, ids, Croup, and 
Qonsumption, It is an old and tried friend 
ind + ]waye nrovwee 





swears 





LapiEs whe wieb eometbirg superior in 
tbe wav of flavoring extracts should por- 
chase Dr. Pevce’s, They have no equaia, 
Always reliable 


THE SYMPHONY SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORE. 
TuE above-nane 





suciety has been or- 
gapized for the purpese of giving every 
season a series of Grand Simpbooy Con- 
certs, The presert sensop will consist of 
six rebearsals, to be piven on Thursday 
atrerpoons prececiog tbe concerts, sbich 
will take place Saturday evenir ge, the first 
Now mber 9b, 1878. The conductor, Dr. 
L. Daurosch, bas an orchestra of seventy 
p rioraers, Cc mposed of the best musicians 
io the city. Esch rebeersal and cone rt 
will have the services of some ove of the 
most celebrated instrumental aod voval 
suloisis, Wi'belmj, the celebrated violir ist, 
being secured foc the first reheareal and 
concert, The former subscribers to the 
Theo, Thomas's Symphony Concerts can 
have tbcir same seats jor tnese coucerta by 
appiviog at S:ciuway Hall from Oct. 21st 
to 26th. Theee concerts will furnish the 
best mutic to be heard in New York the 
present season, 


DRY GOODS ON EIGHTH AVENUE. 


A DRY-GOO! 8 bou-e wu quarter of a cen- 
tury old may cerrain y ce called a well 
estab ished house. This 1s true of Keyes’s 
pepular dry gooos estab'ishment, at 349 and 
351 Eigh'h Avenue, ths city. Good bar- 
g.ios may vow be made at extremely 
reasonabie prices, andit would be «ell for 
ali our resders who jive in New York or 
vienty to mrke an examination of the 
Jaige stock of goons offered for: sale. 
lnose that live far away trom New York 
she ud send forthe Fall Catalogue, woich 
contains mucu interesting 1nform»tion and 
which will be mai ed fr e, on application. 

a 











ON last page of this paper will be found 
the anvernsement of M:ssrs. McCullonch 
& Robertson, of Hartford, Coun.. io which 
tuey off. ra perfect-made Snirt of Wam- 
suttn Muslin and a tine pure L:nev Bosom, 
finished as wanted, for the very low price 
of one dullar each. When to good an ar- 
ticle cau be bought at this price, 1 is wast- 
log time and patience to buve Shirts made 
at home, Purties ordering will get relindle 
abd good-finiog Soirts, as Messrs. McOul- 
lougb & Robert-va are old hands in the 
busivess and ‘“‘ work vpon hovor.” They 
make this a special branch of theie ex'eu- 
sive business iu making Shirts for tne trade. 

er 


TO OUR WESTERN READERS. 


EvVeryYBopDY in the neigbborbood of To- 
ledo, Ooi+, 18 well acqusint-d with the 
large Ory-goods house of Fred E.ton & 
Co., of that city, and thousands of others 
through the West know tbe firm by repu- 
tation. All orvers entrust d to thie beouse 
wil be promptly filled. The firm now 
bave on band a large stock of lace-making 
materials, which are being sold off at very 
jew prices, Samplesare sevt free, on ap- 
plication, to aj) rections «1 the country. 








P. T. Barnum i# avain as'onishing the 
people of New York by his worli-re-. 
nowved men-gerie avd show, pow on ex- 
binition at Gilmore’s Garden. Many sew 
altractions have beep added to the different 
departmen's since Jast season, and the en- 
tItainment pow « flered to the publ.c is, as 
it always ling been, amusit g any weirucuve 
for born old aud youvy. The ¢exbibitun of 
trained stullious is truly wonderful and is 
itse'f worth ine full price of aduission, 





Currie & Co, the popular dry goods 
merchants of 815 Sixth Avenue, tois city, 
make an announcement io acother colamn 
that their entire stock bas lately been sub- 
J c ed to a considerable reduc: ion in prices. 
he figur:s speak for themselves and 
should be examined by all who contcm- 
plate making purchas:s, 


SIX MONTHS’ EXCURSION. 
Tue eacursion woich Messrs. Morison 
& Brown are fitting out is one etpecially 
recommended to invaiids. We wouig)re- 
fer our readers to their card, on page 18, 
tor further information, 


Tue address of the New York Jewelry 
Co, is Nu, 265 Broad way, ivstead of No. 268 
Brogaway, us their sdveriusement sigved 1p 
last: weck’s peper. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE NON-FORFEITURE IDEA IN 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


THe first life-insurance policy issued 
made the non-payment of any premium, 
when due, a cause for the entire forfeiture 
of the insurance. Subsequently, a clause 
was introduced into some classes of poli- 
cies giving a surrender-value, provided 
a therefor was made and the 

y surrendered to the company within 
a = time after lapse; but the ‘‘ value” 
due was left to the discretion of the com- 
pany and was in nractice chargeable and 
uncertain. In 1861 a law was passed by 
the legislature of Massachusetts, in face of 
opposition from its own companies, com- 
pelling an extension of the insurance for a 
definite period after discontinuance, to be 
determined by computation as prescribed 
in the law: but the policy issued did not 
inform the holder how long he was ineured 
after he ceased to pay premiums, nor defin- 
itely state his rights under the contract. In 
1862 what is known as the ‘‘ten-payment 
life policy ” was issued, with an agreement 
to give a paid-up policy, in case of lapse, 
for as many tenths of the original as there 
had been full annual premiums paid io 
cash, provided the policy was surrendered, 
and the paid-up applied for within one, 
three, six, or twelve months after discon- 
tinaance. This pro rata paid-up clause 
was afterward incorporated into all limited 
payment life and endowment rfolicies ie- 
sued. In 1877 the Union Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Maine urged upon the 
legislature of its own astute the passage of 
the Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, which, with 
tables fully explaining its practical work- 
ings, is plainly printed on all policies is- 
sued by thatcompany. Endowment poli- 
cies are co protecte’ from forfeiture for the 
non-payment of premiums as to make this 
form of insurance a most popular plan. The 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


Mr. W. WALKER, the well-known mer- 
chant tailor at 671 Broadway, under the 
Grand Central Hotel, this city, has lately 
imported some beautiful English goods, 
which gentlemen will be interested in ex- 
amining before purchasing clothing for 
Fall and Winter use. The cloths embrace 
the choicest designs in English diagonals 
and trowserings for evening wear; and for 
business suits a selection may be made 
from the English tweeds and Scotch home- 
spuos. Mr. Walker is an excellent cutter 
and has a good reputation for making up 
suits for gentlemen in the moat stylish 
manner. His customers, new and old are 
well satisfied with his reasonable prices, 
and his increasing business plainly points 
toward the good work he does. Remember 
the number, 671 Broadway, under the 
Grand Central Hotel. 





A FINE oresn, costing 5.000, built by 
Mesers. E. & G. G. Hook & Hastings, of 
Boston, has been presented to Wellesley 
College by Mr. W. O. Grover. It is a beau- 
tiful and finelv-voiced instrument of three 
manuales, each of 61 notes, anda oye of 
80 notes. There are 34 registers, 7 pedal 
movements for combinations, etc., and a 
crescendo pedal, controling the whole or- 
gan. Number of pipes, 1,584. 

The formal orening by eminent organists 
took place the 18th inst, 





WASTE SILKE. 


WE remind our lady resders that Messrs. 
Brainerd, Armstrong & Oo. continue to fill 
orders by, mail for their Waste Silk, at 30 
cents per*ounce, which consists of unequal 
lengths of sewing silk and machine twist, 
quality same as that on spools, costing 80 
cents per ounce. Postage stamps accepted 
as monev. Address Brainerd, rn 


policy is not only non-forfeitable for the | & Co., 469 Broadway. New York. 


noo-payment of premiums after the third 
year, but, in case of discontinuance, the 
endowmentis practically converted, under 
the Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, into a 
simple life insurance for a definite period, 
or tothe end of the endowment term as 
named in the policy itself ; and, if any bal- 
ance remains after paying the actual cost 
of mortality, without charge for expenses 
on the insurance carried, it is paid in cash 
to the party insured, if he attains the age 
at which his endowment was originally to 
have matured. 

The results guaranteed by the definite 
weed contract of the Union Mutual Life 

nsurance Company, under the Maine Non- 
Forfeiture Law, will be better understood 
by the following examples of policies of 
$1,000 each, issued at age 30: 


ON TEN-YEAR ENDOWMENTS. ANNUAL PREMIUM, 
104.58, 

5 prem. secure 10 yrs.’ insurance and $468.27 at age 40 
7 prem. secure 10 yrs,’ insurance and 532.04 at age 40 
ON FIFTEEN-YEAR ENDOWMENTS. ANNUAL PRE- 
MIUM, $66.77. 

5 prem. secure 15 yrs.’ insurance and $187 86 at uge 45 
10 prem. secure 15 yrs.’ insurance and 502.46 at age 45 
ON TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENTS. ANNUAL PRE- 
MLUM, $48.58. 

5 prem. secure 20 yrs.’ insurance and $27.74 at age 50 
10 prem. secure 20 yrs.’ insurance and 827.20 at age 50 
15 prem. secure 20 yrs.’ insurance and 563.20 at age 50 
ON TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR ENDOWMENTS. ANNUAL 
PREMIUM, $38.16. 

5 prem. secure 15 yrs.’ and 225 days’ insurance. 

10 prem. secure 25 yrs.’ insurance and $114.29 at age 55 
15 prem. secure 25 yrs.’insurance and 394.14 at age 55 
2 prem. secare 25 yrs.’insurance and 592.54 at age 55 
ON THIRTY-YEAR ENDOWMENTS. ANNUAL PRE- 
MIUM, 931.78. 
5 prem. secure 13 yrs.’ and 175 days’ insurance. 
10 prem. secure % yrs.’ and 149 days’ insurance, 
15 prem. secure 39 yrs.’ insurance and $156.23 at age 60 
20 prem. secure 9% yrs.’ insurance and 417.75 at age 60 
ON THIRTY-FIVE-YEAR ENDOWMENTS. ANNUAL 
PREMIUM, $27.76. 

5 prem.secure 11 yrs.’ and 214 days’ insurance. 

10 prem. secure 22 yrs.’ and 352 days’ insurance, 

2 prem secure 35 yrs.’ insurance and $164.15 at age 65 
30 prem. secure 35 yrs.’ insurance and 597.14 at age 65 


These results (which are exclusive of div- 
idends) accrue simplv by operation of the 
law and the plain and exact terms of the 
contract, without notice of discontinuance 
or surrender of the policy. 

Specimen copies of the policy can be 
obtained, on application, before insuring. 





WE call the special attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of H. Julian, 
801 Canal St,, New York, in another col- 
umn. Hehason handa large assortment 
of human hair goods and will send a 20- 
page illustrated circular free to any address. 


Tue steamer “ Santiago de Cuba,” which 
sailed from this port Oct. 16th, carried 
fifty-three packages of the Kewanee Au- 
tomatic Windmill to parties in Cuba. 

a 


‘‘Toe Brunewick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 


Indigestion, Dyspepe nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general Poeptity ae ved y 45 — ng 
enemaw’s Peptonized Beef Tanic, the o anly 
preparation of beet containing its entire nutritious - 
properties. It is not a mere fant, like = ex- 
traces of beef; but contains blood-making. fo rce- 
generating. and life-sustaining properties, ‘3 inval- 
ther the. result 
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Tne purity and perfect combination of 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder enables 
it to render all articles easy of digestion. 


POND'S EXTRACT. 


Tue difficulties and dangers so long en- 
countered in dealing with inflammatory dis- 
eases have been so much lessened by this 
now world-famous extract that it deserves 
to be regarded as one of the most import- 
ant additions to the materia medica of mod- 
ern times. In stopping perilous hemor- 
rhages, healing aggravated ulcers and 
long-standing sores this remedy has proved 
itself, by the testimony of those who have 
used it in every quarter of the globe, an 
invariably effective agent. The ableat 
physicians in England and America bear 
witness to this fact. Dr. Moberly. M. R. 

C. 8 , and Dr, Cheverton, F.C. 8., and Dr. 

Bernard, all eminent English physicians, 
anenk of it in the strongest commendatory 
terms. Dr. E, A. Sumner, aleading Brook- 
Ivn (N_ Y.) physician says of it, in the 
Medical Union: ‘Out of 188 cases of 
Egvotian Onhthalmia 188 cases were cured 
bv Pond’s Extract at St. Peter’s Hospital.” 
Pond’s Specialties, adapted tosensitive and 
pecu'iar cases, are well worth the attention 
of sufferers. Pond’s Toilet Cream, for 
chappines, eruptions, etc., roughness of 
the skin, is a wonderful preparation; the 
Extract Dentifrice stops bleeding and 
inflammation of the gums withcertaintv ; the 
Extract Lin Salve rapidly heals all inflam- 
mation of the lips; for bdathing purposes 
the Extract Soap is healthful and invigora- 
ting and heals all skin troubles; in cases 
of wounds and sores the Extract Salve is 
rever used without securing relief; the 
Extract Plaster for pains in the back, 
lumbago, and rheumatic troubles is an 
unfailing remedy; and in dealing with 
catarrh and affections of the throat and 
lungs the Extract Catarrb Prepsration and 
the Inhaler are invaluable. Pond’s Prepa- 
rations are now household friends and the 
various purposes to which they are appli 
cable cannot be enumerated here; but, if 
the reader asks any druggist for one of 
Pond’s Extract books, he will not fail to 
find within its covers a great deal of 
reliable instruction on common complaints, 
which are within the reach of this great 
remedy. 











BRAIN AND NERVE-FOOD. 


150,000 packages of Vitalized Phosphates 
have been prescribed by physicians for the 
cure of Consumption and Diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs; also for Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, and Diseases of Debility, especial- 
ly for Nervous Debility. For sale by drug- 


gists. 
F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Ave., N,-Y. 








THE better nations become acquainted 
with each other the fewer will be their 
prejudices and the more likely will they 
be to love and respect each other. Just 
so with Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saler- 
atus. The more you know of it the more 
you want 'o, and the more anxious you 
are to have your friends become its 
patrops. It not only makes the best Bis- 
cuit, ends, ele.; but it cures dyspepsia 





pista. ser abn HaZaRD &. Cou,. 


Ponary, come ew York 


and. strengt EDA weak stomachs, It. has 
no equal st of thre” Grocers have it? 


“* 


Persons of limited means who are suffer- 
ing from Chills and Fever and who are un- 
able to pay the price asked for Quinine 
will find Thermaline a perfect God-send. 
It never has failed. 25c. per Box. 





A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Reap! Sore Throat and Catarrh Pow- 
deris the wonder of the age. No throat 
disease can resist ii and for catarrh it has 
no equal. It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water. Every fami- 
ly should possess a bottle. Then throat 
disease and catarrh would be unknown. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents. 
W. H. Read, 179 Bultimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read’s Grand 
Duchess Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos, Guard, Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E. T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, and Jas. W. Bradley, 3864 
Broadway, N. Y. 


BENEFACTORS. 

WHEN a board of eminent physicians 
and chemists announced the discovery that 
by combining some well-known valuable 
remedies the most wonderful medicine was 
produced, which would cure such a wide 
range of disexses that most all other rem- 
edies could be dispensed with, many were 
skeptical; but proof of its merits by actual 
trial has dispelled all doubt, and to-day the 
discoverers of that great medicine, Hop 
Bitters, are honored and blessed by all as 
benefactors. 














CASSEBEER’S AMMONIA LOZENGES Will miti- 
gate coughs, colds, etc., facilitate and Jesren 
expectoration, and cure throat tickling. Price, 
Qeentea at all Druggiste, or bv mail. H. A, 
CassEBEER, 57 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter. or Oh ck, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


NOTICES. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG PEOPLE at the First 
Rengresmee Church, Morrisaniu, Washington 
Avenue, bt. 165th and 166th Streets 
A S.ries of Sermons will be given at this church 
by the Pastor, REV. ANSELM BR 
mencing Sunday Evening, Oct. 27th. ly m4 
o’clock, and continuing for six successive Sabbath 
evenings, 


SUBJE 
. Oct. 27th, Makin, agp | part in life. 
2 Nov. 3d, Tne influence of social life upon char- 























acter. 
= Noy. 10th, Time well spent and work well per- 


= iss: 17th, Popular amusements and their dan- 
re 

< . Noy. 2th, Terribly in earnest, 
Dec. 2d, How to spend our winter evenings. 

You are ea coemnatly invited to attend. 





—— 


‘BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 





at 
lebrated Wie Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATE ED HAIR DYB best 
io the world. The itnvento ad oo this eplend'd 
e 
= ty thy BF i Years, with ben that re ts the only true and 
18. less, reliable, instantaneous. No 
isa point ent; no ridiculous ' tints; remed es the 
titel Bisog oe Brown, Sola and properly applied at 
and properly a 
uray Bink oF Brae Factory. ig Prog, A surest. 
Y. Sold bv all p dow sta. 


Instantaneous Chocolate! 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT. 
No Trouble. No Boiling. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8. Vv W. Cor. Twelfth and Market Sts., Phila. 








FRAUD! 
A WARNING. 


POND’S EXTRACT HAS FOR MANY YEARS 
held a high place in the estimation of the public as 
an alleviator of pain and cure for all inflammatory 
diseases and hemorrhages. The large sale which it 
has acquired and its deserved reputation among all 
classes has induced some unprincipled persons to 
put up imitations, under various names, even to call 
their weak and unreliable decoctions POND’S EX- 
TRACT, in the face of the most stringent laws pro- 
tecting our rights to the sole use of the name of 
POND’S EXTRACT. Many druggists sell a solution 
which they call an Extract of Witch Hazel, and affix 
a label on the bottle ‘“*‘POND’S EXTRACT?” others 
represent their decoctions to their customers as 
being ‘the same as POND’S EXTRACT,” as good as 
or“ equal to POND’S EXTRACT”; and some even 
have the effrontery to claim their preparations to be 
superior to POND’S EXTRACT. Any persons who 
have used our EXTRACT will be sadly disappointed 
if they purchase any preparation for the relief of 
their ailments but the genuine and long-established 
POND’S EXTRACT. See that the wrapper onthe 
bottle has not been tampered with, and that the 
words * POND’8 EXTRACT ” are blown in the glass. 
Insist on having POND’S EXTRACT, and you will 
not be disappointed. This warniny is necessary not 
only to protect the rights of the company from being 
infringed, but also our many patrons from imposi- 
tion and disappointment. 

POND’S EXTRACT is sold by all respectable 
druggists everywhere. 


MECHANICAL LAMPS. 


Rest for reading. sewing, and study. No chimney 
used, Send for Circular 
W. PETTET, 60 Warren Street, N.Y. 
PIANO Apether ‘battioon high prices. QRGAN 
monopolists renewed. 
Ree | Bastyr Arye) CNG CADIDEr for full reply, sent 
free. Before buying Piano or Organ read my latest 
circular, Beatty’s celebrated Pianos and Organs, beau- 
tiful instruments! Challenge comparison! Rivals are 
jealous of my success! Commenced a few years ago 
avithout a do wo Ba sales now nearly $2,000,000 annuatly. 
Lowest prices er given. Hle ent Rosewood Pinos 
1353 16-stop Chureh Orgons%115 Freon ites bar- 
WARK gee now ready. Address DAN’L F. WAR 
ATTY, Washington, N. J., U. 8. A 


A. G. NEWMAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 


RAILWAY CAR FIXTURKS, BURGLAR ALARMS, 
Bell Hanging in all its branches, and 


House Furnishing 


GOODS. GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATING, 


Warerooms.... . ..1180 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factory..157 to 163 West 29th St., N.Y. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


NO. 1152 BROADWAY, NEAR 27th 8T., 


China, Glass, aud Pottery, 


se A ooLRe aie. DIRECT IM- 
PORTATION 
AT LOWEST PR ICES. 
EXAMINATION SOLICITED. 


ENGLISH CLOTHS, 
ENGLISH STYLES, 
ENGLISH PRICES. 


T have imported a variety of New west ns in Hn- 
glish Diagonals and fine Trouserings. arge selec. 
tion of Bnglisn Tweeds and Scotch Womenbens for 
Autumn and Winter wear. 
Sample Garments from some of the first houses in 
— , including a new style of Ladies’ Waiking 
acket 


W. WALKER, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
671 BROADWAY, 
Grand Central Hotel. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
OFFICE :—5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH OFFICES :—1142 Broudway, near 26h St. 
New York; 279 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn; 47 N. Eig hth 

8t., Philada.; and 110 W. Baltimore St.. Baltimore. 
All kinds of Ladies’ and Geutlemen’s Garments 

Cleaned and MPyed. Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, etc.. of 

ull fabrics, cleaned. Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcosts, 























a . dye 
—. Kid Gloves and Feathers dyed or cleaned. 
uinen and Muslin Sha‘es. Cute ete. te. eqened 
and glazed. BARRETT, NEPHEWS 

Office 5and7 Hohn Street, New vork. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 

Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, etc. 

The fashionable and convenient Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and ali the latest Parisian 
Novelties for vrranging the Hair. 20-page Illustrated 
Catalogue tree. Send for it. 

H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N.Y. 

Established 17 Years. 


THE SURPRISE HAIR BALM. 


curepares purely from Perks, Roots,and Flowers 
ingredients; beautifies and 
Sommeane the growth of Mi eee its falling 
e, $1. 








out and eradicates dandruff. 





THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 
Just! po ened for sng Bes Sep hair to its 
sce ; 5 ke 





. “NATIONAL 
Printers’ Warehouse 
10 BAROLAY 8T., N. Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintendert 
HENRY SMI?H, Proprietor. 


Printing Preeere, and Out- 
fits, small and targe. 

A, ope oo of 120 pages mailed 

cris 


AVE AA Tad tae SOPPLIES. 
ecie ETP ANDES, 25 cents erch. é 
TSA 0 cents per dozen 
All tree’ db sake ‘sendotumy for new design Cir- 
cular and Price-List. Sorrento Woods for’ scroll 
Sawing. GEORGE M.WAY& CO Hartforo, Conv. 











For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 





arpa mium see ¢26. For other 
Sta Rat alpenipaimatea| Preminnce see page f |) a ea 








a. ae oe oe oes 


nm wet co eo 
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Weekly Market Review, 


(For week ending friday, Oct. 18th, 1878.) 





GROCERS’ MAREET. 





COFFEES.—The market for Rios is 
weak and lower. The sales from first 
hands reported have been of goods bought 
to arrive at much higher prices than the 
present market; consequently the terms are 
private. Wednesday’s auction sale was 
only a partial success, as about half the 
offerings were withdrawn; while what was 
sold brought very irregular prices, some 
lines selling above and some below the job- 
bing market. Maracaibos.—Two cargoes 
arrived on Wednesday; but as yet we hear 
of no sales from first hands and the trade 
is limited to a moderate distributive de- 
mand, at unchanged prices. Old Govern- 
ment Javas are quiet; but sales of invoices 
could only be made at a concession. Roast- 
ed Coffees are in good demand. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice...... -18%{,@204% 
Santos,Ord.to Choice........... 17 @18% 
PRGRER 6 6 0icsisccercchtentonstds csaneees 25 @s 
MOchs....cccsccccceces ecccececece ce 05g @27 
Maracaibo.... ..... on seepecceccecces 16 @20 
Laguayra........-.0-6 MECC CETTE Le 174 @18 


TEAS. —Greens and Oolongs remain 
without change. The better grades of 
Japavs are in more demand. The Greens 
in the sale last week were common Tae- 
ping kinds. Those to be sold this week are 
of the same character. Fine Moyune 
Greens are very scarce. The demand for 
Basket-fired Japuns is steadily increasing. 
These Teas.have the appearance of Oolongs 
avd are entirely free from coloring matter 


of any kind. We quote: 

ERPGOG yi 6n0i6.ccicedscccies esccces .--20 @ 8 
Young Hy80n......cesscececessesse8d @ 80 
English Breakfast...... “ctvccuncnen 0@ 
Uncolored Japan.......... aneugmees 22 @ wo 
OU ccd cccancedcccsince er 5B @ 6 


SUGARS.—AII descriptions of Refined 
Sugars were in good demand early in the 
week and on some grades an advance of 
4c. per pound was established. Since then 
the demand has fallen off considerably, the 
market.closing dull, with prices about 
steady. The transactions in Raw Sugars 
for refiners’ uses are limited, The unsatis- 
factory resuits of their production have 
had a decided tendency to make them cau- 
tious; therefore, they are only buying to 


supply immediate wants. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... 74@ 7K 
HarD.—Cut Loaf..........seceeeees —@ 9% 
Crushed..........+5 «+ gebece —@ 9% 
Powdered...... Siiseceseeence 94@10K% 
Granulated............seeeee 914¢@ 95¢ 
Wauitgs.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 9 @ 94 
Steam Refined A......... « 84%@ 8K 
Extra C.....+0- socceee 844@ 8% 
YBLLUW.—Extra Cu... cscs eccesceces T4@ 7% 


Other grades, including C. 63{@ 7% 


MOLASSES.—Louisiana isin fair request 
at steady prices. The West is pretty well 
stocked up and is anxious to place them be- 
fore the new crop comes in freely. Already 
we hear of shipments being made to this 
port from Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and else- 
where, Grocery gradesof foreign Molasses 
are dull, but prices are steady. We quote: 
Cuba, Grocery Grades.... ++. nominal, 

‘© Boiling Grades.......... oeeeee— 
New Orleans, Old Crop, fair......... 38 
New Orleans, si good. .....45 
New Orleans, ae best....... 


FISH.—Large grades of Shore Mackerel 
continue very scarce, while the demand is 
fairly active. Bay are neglected. For Dry 
Cod the demand shows little or no improve- 
ment. For Barrel Herring there is more 
inquiry. We quote: 

George’s Cod, ® qtl........... 425 
Grand Bank Cod............6. 3 7% 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl.......... 3 %%5 
Pickled Cod, @ pbl........... 3 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore. ..........00.0002014 00 
No. 2 8hore..... crecesecesecce 8 OO 
No. 3 Large....... secgeceseces TF 00 


@ 4 50 
@ 4 00 
@4% 
@ 4 50 


Salnion, Pickled, No. 1. 2 bb1.15 00 
Herring, Scaled, @ box........— 20 
Herring, No.1, @ box..... sooo 12 @Q— 18 


SALT.—For Factory-filled there con- 
tinues an active ipquiry, but the quen- 


ort 


tity on the spot offering is extremely small. _ 


Prices are firm, with a tendency toward a 


higher range. Bulk ia, aleoin demand, but” 





the supply is about exhausted. We 
quote: 


Turk’s Island, ® bushel.......— — @-— 28 
Liverpool Fine, Ashten’s......— — @2 50 
Liverpool Fine, other brands. 115 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— — @ 64¢ 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl.— — @ 2% 





GENERAL MAREET. 


ASHES continue exceedingly dull at un 
changed prices. We quote Pot 44@4% cents 
and Pearl 54@614 cents, as to quality and 
quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etco.—Flour.—The de- 
mand has continued moderate for all grades 
of both State and Western Flour, and we 
have to note a further reduction iv prices. 
Low Extra State has sold down to $3.50@ 
$3.75—lower than at any time in the past 
quarter of a century. The demand has 
been light even at these exceptionally low 
prices, the bulk of the purchases for export 
consisting of Good Extras at $3.75@$4 
Family Flour is dull and lower by 15@25 
cents than during the first part of the week. 
Southern Flour.—The market, in sympathy 
with tbat for other kinds, has ruled heavy 
and low prices have obtained, A better 
business has been done in Shipping Extras 
at the decline, however, and the market 
closed more stendy, Rye Flour continues 
in light request at previous prices. Buck- 
wheat Flour commands $1.50@$1.90 in a 
small way. Corn Meal remains dull and 
heavy, though we have no radical change 
in prices tonote. We quote: 





Unsound Flour,........+.. sseoee 2 W@ 3 50 
State Supers ........ Peete eee re 8 LO@ 8 40 
BONO NOs Weve vvdcccnvcccacsscveees 2 2@ 8 10 
State Shioping Extra udedudic esas . 3 50@ 8 75 
— i6.. and Mich. Amber...... 4 75@ 5 00 
«s White...... 4 50@ 5 25 

peau Common to Fancy..... 4 50@ 5 50 
be New Process.......... 6 00@ 8 00 
Southern Flour..... Savatchscdane - 2 25@ 6 00 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs. . .......... 2 40@ 3 25 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. ...... jawanenes 2 20@ 3 75 


GRAIN.—Wheat. —The market has been 
characterized by irregularity and radical 
fluctuations. On Wednesday there was a 
pressure to sell, which almost precipitated 
a panic, and prices declined 2@38 cents per 
bushel, while the transactions were heavy, 
both of cash Wheat, epecial deliveries 
ahead, and ‘‘future options.” Subse- 
quently, with a manifestly firmer feeling 
at the West, the market reacted and the 
decline was nearly or quite recovered, 
though but little business was done yester- 
day, there being a marked discrepancy be- 
tween the views of shippers and sellers; 
and there was almost n thing done for ex- 
port, the market closing dull but firm. 
Corn.—The market has been somewhat 
fluctuating; but prices have not radically 
changed, closing firm. Rye.—The depres- 
sion in the markt bas continued and prices 
have further declined. Barley.—The mar- 
ket bas remained in the same state of 
neglect before noticed and prices are de- 
cidedly lower. Some holders ask previous 
prices, but cannot sell save at a material 
concession. Buckwheat has sold to 4 lim- 
ited extent at 46@48 cents. Oats.—The 
demand has been fairly active; but prices 
have fluctuated, closing, however, a trifle 
higher. Besans.—New Mediums and Mar- 


rows remain steady, under a fair demand, 


ut previously quoted prices; but other de- 
scriptions are quiet and to some extent 
nominal at the revised quotations anvexed. 


We quote: 

White State...........0.- eoee 104 @105 
White Weatern..........0.... 100 @1 05 
No. 2 Spring...... sesceeee,e 109 @ — 
EN Kcdiiecnccce Kcusewuminee 994¢@ 1 02 
BIO WCEP so vcicccpecetcccccs 91 @102 
RYE: 

Pe cndcccctesecsccecesssccs - 56 59 
WEeBterD, ..ccccccccccss coccee 5S 54 
Western Yellow............-- 50 @ 60 
Western White...... Sescciecee CO -@ 66S 
Oats: 3 
WEIR ccccnctacceqeepocgencae 274 @_ 38 
MEEEOR cccccccccccceccoccesccs «6©SOIRUE OOS 
BARLEY: 

State....... Sacnerenepaanet soe 98 1 02 
Canada......... Sletedh, Birt A 1244 1 25 
BEANS: . 
Marrow, Now......5.+++0.b, 175 -@ 1.80 
Medium, New....... ngccagace, 1. iy Geka 
Whi.é Kidney; Old............ 1 60 @1 65 
Red Kidney, Old........2...+ 21 @2%3 
ee eee -- 180 @18 


CATTLE MARKET.-—Though the de-. 
mand for, Beet:@attle hasbeen fair;*the tb- . 


eral receipts.of the pest week havecaused 


‘to current rates. 





a rather easier feeling, and the current 
rates at the close showed a decline of about 
one-quarter of a cent per pound. The sales 
were at 10@101¢ cents for extra and fancy 
S:eers, to dress 57 lbs. to the gross cwt.; 
734 @9%4 for ordinary to choice, to dress 55 
@56 lbs, ; and 64@8} for Texas, Cherokee, 
and Colorado, to dress 55@56 lbs. The 
shipments for the week ending Saturday 
were 540 Live Cattle and 5,940 qrs. Bref. 
The few Milch Cows to band were taken 
within the range of $35@$65. Calves were 
in demand and full rates were obtained, or 
say 544 @74¢ cents for Milk-fed Veal and 2 
@38%{ for Grass-fed, etc. Prime grades of 
Sheep were in good demand for export; 
but inferior qualities and Lambs met with 
but little attention. The outside price for 
both Sheep and Lambs was $5.121¢@$5. 25 
respectively. Live Hogs were quiet and 
weak. Sules at $4 063@$4.31} for Ohio. 
The receipts for the week were 13,301 Beef 
Cattle, 58 Milch Cows, 2,695 Calves, 35,916 
Sheep, and 32,974 Hogs. 


HAY.—The better grades continue in 
demand and inferior qualities are meeting 
with rather more attention. Prices are 
firm. We quote Shipping, 40@45c.; Retail 
grades, 60@75c.; and Clover and Salt, 30@ 
40c. For Straw the demand continues 
quite liberal and a firm feeling prevails as 
The quotations are—for 
Long Rye,35@45c. ; Short do. , 30@35c. ; and 
Oat, 25@45c. cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The Pork mar- 
ket has ruled heavy, under a limited in- 
quiry for both cash and future deliveries, 
and prices have further receded 25 cents 
per bbl., without inducing purchases of 
any magnitude. Bacon continues to be 
totally neglected, with scarcely enough do- 
ing to establish quotations, which must be 
regarded as wholly nominal, Cut Meats,— 
The demand has been very light for all 
kinds of Meats ; but prices have undergone 
little or no change. Lard.—The demand 
has continued moderate for all kinds of 
Lard; but the cash sales have been fair and 
at steady prices. Future options have been 
but moderately dealt in; but prices are 
without noticeable change. Beef.—The 
market remains in a condition of extreme 
quiet and scarcely any business is doing 
beyond a few small retail sales. Beef Hams 
continue dull and prices are still nominal. 


We quote: 
PORK: 
Mess, Western.... ........ 850 @9 00 
Extra Prime, mesnen error -- 900 @9 50 
Prime Mess.........00 dadedue 11 00 @1l2 50 
Cur MEATS: 
Dee bel Shoulders.. sadtadekeads 5 @6 
1 qaiinedgee soccce (Qe 
Pickled Bellies... .cccccccccsccecs 6 @ 6% 
Chled Hams.......ceseeeceeeeeee IK @I11 
moked “ ...... scedcesceees cot AOTIQNEINS 
Bacon,.....+++- pocecsese enstacnes 54%@ 6% 
LARD: 
West, nena _— 660 @ — 
City, prime.. eooeee 655 @ — 
fin uddadesends cover 695 @7 2 
EF 





t, sesececeeceeedl 00 @I12 00 

CityExtra & india "Mess, tierce.18 00 @20 00 

WOOL.—The past tew days have wit- 
nessed rather a fair inquiry for most de- 
scriptions; but the aggregate is somewhat 
below that of last week. On the part of 
holders there is that same disposition shown 
to meet buyers at the current rates; but the 
latter are not disposed to operate largely, 
preferring to purchase as their wants 
prompt. The tone of the market is steady 
and but few, if any, anticipate a lower 
range in the near future. On the other 
hand, any improvement in goods would, 
without doubt, be followed by a corre- 
sponding improvement in the price of the 
raw material. There is some little inquiry 
for foreign for shipment; and, though some 
sales are reported, the bulk of the business 
consummated is kept private. Carpet 
stock is meeting with rather more atten- 
tion, due to the present low range of 
values. We quote: 


American XXX _............— 37. @— 40 
American =e. coccccevccecccee—=. 00 36 
Wiaacesease soceee 30 36 

No 1 Pulled: ssc cccccccccescoe=™ 18 20 
Superfine Pulled.............. — & 37 
eee aoe: Saddecaguae wanagadad — 2% 25 
wevccccccceves — 16 @ 19 

cal Si Sp'g Cll Clip.. maces <aeble ow 10 _— 26 


EE 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER —The market remains quiet] B 
ang prices still favor wwe buyer, thaugh notd ” 





quotably lower, except for State firkins and 


Dairy selections. “We quote: 

ees GB iio cece cece ctcccqicens 18 @— 
State, tubs, selections.............. 20 @21 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 10 @19 
State, tubs, Creamery..... ~~ ee +. 8 @xz 
Ww Creamery.,......« - 2 @B 
Western, tubs, choice....-+..+--. »- 16 @i7 
Western, firkius, choice . = ete POR 12 @13 
Western. firkins, good to prime..... 9 @l10 


CHEESE.—The market remains dull 
and prices are nominal for all exept fancy, 
which is unchanged. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy.............eee. 9Y{@ 9% 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 8 @ 8% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 @ 5g 
State Dairies.............. ove cpey a0e q e Thy 
Western Factory, choice...... “4 1+ SK 9 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 743@ 8 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 5 @ 5K 
EGGS. —The demand continues moder- 
ate and prices area shade lower on all 
kinds. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 24 @— 
State and Pennsylvania dade adecesds 22 @2hK 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 18 @2l 


FRUITS.—Domestic Dried.—There is 
more inquiry for Apples of medium and 
choice stock, but the low grades are 
neglected. Peeled Peaches are in light 
receipt and the market firm. Unpeeled 
are firm, with a fair demand. Blackber- 
ries are dull and weak. Cherries and 
Raspberries are firm, with a good demand. 
We quote: 


ee ene seeeseeees scnena a 
Apples, Westerd......csscevcsseceee § 


Apples, Soutbern,......... a+ eek ob 8 @8 
Peaches, peeled, prime............+. 7 @l0 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ...seeeees 3 @ 8% 
Blackberries... .ccesescsecsees severe @ BG 
WM dadaecccecacusaucdedseadseteaa 14 @15 
POTATOES. — The market remains 


steady witha fair demand, Wequote: 
Potatoes, Long Island............+- 2 25@3 00 


SEEDS.—New Western Olover is of- 
fered at T@7\4c. for prime and 74@7¥4e. 
for choice, with sales of 1,050 bags choice, 
partat 7jc. Timothy isvery quiet. Prime 
quoted $1.15, Of Flax sales are reported of 
7,800 bushels at $1.40@1 414. There is now 
none on the spot offering and for parcels 
to arrive advanecd prices are demanded. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p, ¢. am. st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures } 
Cora, per acre. 20 00 
sas “ Potato, “ 10 00 
“ “ Oat, “ 9 00 
“ “ Rye, “ 10 00 
ae ys heat, ‘“ 15 00 
- Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 

DUGEG GE EOEG. ccc cccccancccce 87 40 0 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 382 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 39 00 
Lister Bros, Bone Meal.......... Bt 36 FO 
Lister Bros. Ground Bonw....... b 83 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 80 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gua’o 30 83 00 

«Acid Phosphate 80 32 00 
3 as Pure Bone Meal 33 85 00 
sp * Raw Bone cae. 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 
Manhattan Blood Guano..... 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than €6F 100G). ...cce. cccasec 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
NANO iis te tei talctideinddcs Se 45 00 
Soluble Pacitic GEOR cndaccces 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 0U@ 40 00 
Quinnipiac Pure D.G,FishGuano, 34 00@ 42 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is). Guano. 330! @ 4209 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 3) 00@ 35 00 
| ne Crude Fish (in bbls)... 17 20 00 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 

cae erete Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 

igh-grade Supe ted Phoephates. 39 00 
~ Acidulated Phosphates... 82 0c 

Ground Raw Bone...........+. 42 00 
I sad end dacecscdcceecce 40 X%@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 38 Or@ 4000 
German ago Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 06@ 18 00 
RIM ON UNM. ccccccteccceese 8 0 9 00 
Nitrate’ of} Potash (95 A es c.), per ib. 8%c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash ( cy “ es 4¢e 
Muriate of Potash (80 . e), “ c.@ 2c, 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb........... 44¢c.( @ A%e. 
Sulphate of — per lb.. kec.(@ 5ige. 
Dried Blood, per Ib Ganagkesnensad "3 c.@ 8 ©. 
ey GL “" cess ancnncaake 2kc.@8 ec. 

J.B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 40 00 

J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 0) 





AHEAD ALL THE LL | The very 
best fresh goods direct the im- 
athal/ the usual cost. ay plan 


TEAS, cess tt 


onenete ip obargen paid. Quality guaranteed. New 
THE "GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O, Box 4235. 31 end 33 Vesey St., New You k. 
—The choicest in the worl 


b peices Largest & —_ 
staple tee detenes oversees = ty 





le continual ly 
ie ere—best induce- 
lar te 














London Styles 


DRESS MATERIALS 


FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are offering the finest selection of Choice and 
Desirab e 


DRESS GOODS 


n the citv, adapted tothe requir ments of the finest 
class of RETAIL I RADE, including many EXCLU- 
SIVE NOVELTIES, to which the attention of their 
CUSTOMERS and the PUBLIC 1s called. 

FRENCH IMPERIAL 

and CAMELS’ HAIR PLAIDS, 
TARTAN aod CLAN PLAIDS, 
SILK and WOOL PER-1AN DAMASBE, 
ARMURE BROCADES, 
INDIA and CHUDDA CLOTHS, 
ARMURE CREPE CLOIHs,” 
WOOL ARMUKE CHENETTE, 
VELVET CORD CHEVIOTS. 
CAMELS’ BAIR BROCADES for Wrappers. 
CASHMER#4, MERINOES, ete., etc. 


BROADWAY, COK. 19th STREET, 


SPECIAL IMPORTATION OF NOVELTIES IN 
CHILDREN'S AND LADIES’ 
PANOY BALBRIGGAN, 
CASHMERE, AND SILK 


HOSIERY. 
CREPE DE SANTE. 
MERINO. CASHMERE, 
BALBRIGGAN, AND SILK 


UNDERWEAR. 


THE MOST APPROVED MANUFACTURKS. 
Also full lines of 


Staple Hosiery, 


VOR LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN, 


and CHILDREN, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 
BROADWAY, CORNER 19:h ST. 


Financial, 


THE EIGHTY-TWOCENT DOLLAR. 


Tuk fall of silver in tue London market 
to forty-nine and a half pence per oume 
brings down the bullion value of *‘ the dol- 
lar of the fathers” to about eiglty two 
cents, a8 compaied with the standard gold 
dolar, Woen the 8 lver Law was passed 
the value of this dollar wxs aout ninety- 
one cents, and since tbat period it bas de- 
clined almost pine per cent., while the 
tendency of the silver mark*t is to a atill 
further decline. it was claimed by the 
silver men, when the subj-ct was under 
discussion in Congress, that remonetiz «ion, 
by increasing the demand for silver, would 
have the effect of ruisir g the market price 
of this metal, and tbat in this way the dol- 
lar would be brought nearer to the gold 
dollur, if not be made «qual to it. Secre- 
tary Sbermau bas been in the market asa 
purchaser of silver and bas already coined 
some twelve millions of silver dollars; yet 
the effect hus not been real.z.d. Tbe wove- 
ment of the maraet has been ia exactly the 
opposite direction. 

So also it was boped by the silver men 
that the Monetary Conference provided for 
in the law would prepare the way for an 
agreement between the Unired States and 
the leading nations of Europe as to the 
ratio of value between gold and silver to be 
adopted as acommon basis among these 
nations for the coinage of boib metals. 
Senator Allison admitted in the debate in 
the Senate that unless this result could be 
secured the silver experiment in this country 
would be a total failure. The Conferendgp bas 
been beld, and this branch of the experiment 
was un entire failure. The European dele- 
getes heard: whut the American delegates 
had tossy on the subject, and then con- 
cluded thet mo such agreement was prac- 
ticable. 

Thus the matter siands at the present 
moment; and, as the law now is, the United 
States presents to the world the singular 
spectacle of coining two kinds of dollars 
snd making them equally a legal tender in 











the payment of debts, when, as a matter of 
fact, they differ about eighteen per cent. 
in their value. This is regulating the value 
of these coins with a vengeance, equaled 
only by its stupidity. The only reason why 
tbe silver doll r does not to-day circulate at 
eighteen per cent. discount, as compar-d 
with gold, is the defective supply of the 
former. Fortunately for the country, when 
this attempt was made by law to make 
water run up-bill, there were po silver dol- 
lars in circulation, and the supply is not 
yet sufficient to bring them to their bullion 
value. Continued coinsge, however, will 
secure this resu't, and then Congress must 
t»ke the back tra. k and undo its own folly, 
or the gold of the United Sates will speed- 
ily depart to other coun'ries, und leave in 
this country a debased silver dollar us the 
standard of value. This result, if the Silver 
Law shall remain unrepealed, is as certain 
us the recurrence of day and nigbt. 
Bi-metatism was the theory of the silver 
men; and silver mono metulism is to be 
the fruit of their experiment, uvless the 
law which they enacted is changed. It is 
difficult to find in the whole history of this 
country a more astounding example cf 
stupid legislation, Not one solitary bene- 
fit has arisen from it and there is not the 
slightest prospect of any benefit. The 
people have practically said thet they do 
pot want the silver dollar. They have 
treated it as a nuisance in eur coinage sys- 
tem; and it is such by reason of its bujk 
and weight, if for no other reason. The 
evils resulting will be felt when, if ever, 
these dollars shall enter into general circu- 
lation aod their purchasing power shall be 
indicated by the price of commodities. 


I 


TAXING THE GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





One of the popular cries of the labor re- 
formers is founded on the fact that the 
Goverement bonds are not taxed. They 
insist that these bonds shall be taxed, in 
common with all other property, and it 
must be confessed that the utterance bas a 
seeming fuirness. 

Who, then, shall do the taxipg? Shall 
the states do it? ‘‘ Yes,” says the labor 
reformer. ‘“‘Why not?” We will tell 
bim why, if he will listen a moment. The 
Supreme Court of the United States bas 
repeatedly said that the states, under the 
Constitution, have no power to impose or 
collect such a tax. The bonds of the Gov- 
ernment are securities, issued under the 
autbority of Congress, in the exercise of 
the “ power to borrow money”; an‘ if the 
stutes could tax these securities, then they 
might so tax them as either seriously to 
interfere with the power gravted to Con- 
gress or totally destroy it. This would be 
inconsistent with the power, and, hence, 
inconsis’ent with the Constitution of the 
United States, And, hence, again the siates 
have not aod, without altering the Const- 
tution, cannot bave any autbority toim- 
pose a tax on these securities. So says the 
bigbest tribunal io the land, and this say- 
ing is a part of the fundamental Jaw of the 
land. It makes no differecce whether 
these securities are exempted from taxa- 
tion by an act of Congress or not, They 
are exempted by the Constitution. ~ 

** Well,” says the labor reformer, ‘‘if 
this be 80, then let the Government tux its 
own bonds.” To this there are several 
answers: 1. Such has never been the policy 
of the Government, even if it hus the 
power. 2. Such taxation, in view of the 
past policy of the Government, would be a 
virtual repudiation of the pluinly-under- 
stood contract between it and the bond- 
holder at the time that the bonds were 
issued by the former and purchased and 
accepted by the latter. 38. If the Govern- 
ment were to exercise the power of taxa- 
tion in respect to its own bonds, the result 
would be a great impairment or a total de- 
struction of ils borrowing power. People 
who have money to lend would be slow to 
become the creditors of such a govern- 4 
ment, and would not buy its securities ex- 
cept at a bigh rate of interest or a large 
discount upon their face value. ‘These are 4 
good reasons why the Government, as a 
borrower and a debtor, should not as a 
law-makivg power attack its own honor 
and credit by texing its own securities, 
Such s wessure would be bad as one 
of. public policy, saying’ nothing about 
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the question of power to adopt it and put 
it into force. 

It is, however, not true that the bonds of 
the Government are not virtually taxed in 
advance. A bond bearing interest at the 
rate of four per cent.can be sold at par; 
and tbis is three per cent. lower than the 
legal rate of interest fixed in this state and 
six per cent. lower than the rate allowed io 
some of the states. ‘The man who buys a 
Government bond, bearing only 4 per cent. 
interest, virtually pays a tax to the Gov 
ernment in the low rate of interest. Sup- 
pose the rate of interest to be six per cent. , 
with a tax of two per cent.; and then the 
bondholder would formally pay to the 
Government what he virtually pays at the 
four-per-cent. rate of interest with no tax. 
There would pot, us to the result, be a par- 
ticle of difference in the two cases. 

The truth is that the Government cannot 
tax its own bonds without depreciating 
their market value or increasing the rate of 
interest; and all that it would gain by tax- 
ation it would more than los+ in this way, 
Does any man supp se that the six-per- 
cent. bonds could have been funded into 
five, fourand-a-balf, and four per-cent. 
bonds if it had been understood that the 
latter bonds wereto be taxed? Let it be 
settled that the Government is tobe a tax 
gatherer upon its own bonds, and it can 
bever borrow another dollnr even at six 
per cent. The labor reformer does not 
look far enough to see the practical result 
of his own experiment, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS continues to make a good 
showing in nearly all departments of the 
home trade. The gravity of the commer- 
cial situation ia Great Britain bas some- 
what depressed the market for produce 
and checked the export movement to a 
covsiderable extent. The movement of 
grain from the West to the seaboard during 
the week was very large, The local 
distribution of manufactures and general 
mercbandise keeps up to good proportions 
and values geneially show a steadiness that 
bus not been witnessed at any time since 
the panic. ; 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The total 
imports for the week were $4,539,814, of 
which $1,278 410 was dry gouds und $3,- 
261,404 yeneral merchandise. 

Tae total exports (exclusive of specic) 
were $6,858,994 below those of the pre- 
vious week. The following tuble enables 
comparisons to be made with the totals at 
corresponding periods in previous years: 

1878. 1877. 1873, 
For the week .. .86,137 981 
Prev. reported. .208,748,518 
Since Jan. Lot. .$2009,356 494 221,863,242 $275 486.966 

FAILURES —The authentic figures of 
nctual failures all over the United States 
during the third quarter of the year bave 
been awaited with more than usual interest, 
owing to the large numbers who sought to 
avail themselves of tbe National Bavkrupt 
Law prior to its expiration, the first of Sep- 
tember. 

The statistics for the yuarter and for the 
first nine months of the year are now fur. 
nished by the mercaptlle agency of Dun, 
Barlow & Co., and show the following : 

The nuwber of failures for the third quar- 
ter of 1878 was 2,853, as compared with 
1,816 in the same quarter last year. The 
liabilities for the last quarter are $66 000,- 
000, as comparid with $42,000,000 in the 
same period of 1877. For tbe first nine 
months of 1878 the failures number 8,678, 
“x8 compared with 6,565 tor the same period 
in 1877. The liabilities for the first nine 
months of 1878 are $197,000,000, against 
$141,000,000 for nine months of 1876. It is 
admi'ted that the petitions in bankruptcy 
tiled in the period named considerably ex 
ceed the figures given above; but it must be 
understood tbat a Jarge majority of the 
applicants for relief were either those 


‘whose failures bad been previously report- 
“ed or those who had gone out of business 


or were not engaged in mercantile pursuits, 


‘and, hence, not included in the mercantile 


failures. The above figures refer to the 
failures only among those wko were in 
active business and suspended payment 
during the period under review. 
IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
ALEC BY BRoRERS.~ Alexander H. Nicolai 
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and others bought from Obas. Unger ead 
othirs a thousand-dollar bond, which 
turned out to be torged. Unger and others, 
when suit was brcught against them, 
claimed that they sold as brokers. The 
only question for the jury was whether de- 
fendants appeared to sell the note on their 
own bebalf oras brokers. A verdict was 
given against defendants and the Supreme 
Court General Term confirmed the judg- 
ment, Judge Ingalls saying that, if plaintiffs 
hud rexson to believe the note was defend- 
ant’s property, even though in fect they 
were brokers, the defendants were liable. 


INVESTMENTS BY GUARDIANS.— Invest- 
ments by gu»rdians in second mortgages 
are not such as will be sanctioned by tne 
Orpban’s Court, and the ward, upon the 
settlement of his estate when he arrives at 
full age, has a right to make his election to 
ratify or repudiate such investment. In 
the matter of estate of J. E Leech, Orphan’s 
Ct., Allegheny Co., Penn. . 

INSURANCE —The plaintiffs were manu- 
faciurers of machinery, and kept wooden 
patterns to make the iron castings needed 
for the machines, the patterns being sent 
to the various foundries where the castings 
were procured. The policy insured their 
fixed avd movable machinery, engine, 
lathe, and tools. Held that there was no 
ambiguity in the terms of the policy, and 
parol evidence was inadmissible to show 
that the parties intended to ivclude the 
patterns in the word ‘‘tools”; that the 
policy covered all patterns, which from 
their size and shape admitted of being 
applied and managed by the hands of one 
mav.—Lowell e¢¢ al., vs. Relief Insurance 
Co , Sup. Cr., Mass. 

PARTNERSHIP.—Where the acts and 
dealings of parties are such as to justify 
a third party in regarding them us part- 
ners, and such third party contracts with 
them to be patrons, they cannot dispute, 
the partner when sued on such contracts. 
—Lewis vs. Wake, Sup. Ct., Texas 

MONEY MARKET —The market was 
greatly «excited on Monday until the publi- 
cation of the new order in regard to called 
bonds, when most of the excitement died 
away, though the market worked” closely 
and money was in active demand all 
through the weck. The greater part of the 
business was doue at 6 to 7 per cent., with 
some few transactions lower snd down as 
low as 3 per cent., the market closing easy 
on Saturday at 4to 5 percent. Mercantile 
paper was ia light demand. We quote 
first-class endorsed short-date notes at 5 to 
64 per cent.; four months at 54 to 6 per 
cent.; and good single names, 4 to 6 months, 
ut 614 to 74 per cent. 


LONDON MARKET.—Advices repre. 
sept the financial situation in England as 
very grave. The numerous recent heavy 
failures have created a feeling of alarm in 
the great commercis] ceaters, which may st 
apy moment cu!minate in a general panic. 
The Bank of England, at a special court of 
directors on Monday, raised the rate of 
discount to 6 per cent. Consols declined 
to 94@04}4; but afterward recovered, 
closing at 0414 to 943 on Saturday. Uvited 
States bonds were weak and American rail- 
way securities lower. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was weak and 
lower during the excitement in the gold 
markets; but b came filmer as the pressure 
on gold was relieved, and closed at $4.794 
to 4.80 for 60 days and 4.8514 to 4.86 tor de- 
mand bills. 

New York exchange was quoted on Sat- 
urday at the places named as follows: 
Savannab, buying § discount, selling 4 dis- 
count; Charleston, plentiful, buying 
14@5 16 discount, selling 116 discount to 
par; New Orleans, commercial, § discount, 
bank }@} discount; St. Louis 75c. per 
$1000 discount; Chicago, firm, 50c. per 
$1,000 premium; Boston, 124 per $1,000 
discuunt, 

SILVER.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
bas fotind by experience that the London 
quotations for bar silver are hot a safe guide. 
Tbe transactions there are‘less in amount 
than io New York and the. quotations are 
fr: quently more influenced by speculative 
movements than by regular sales. The 
Secretary has, therefore, determined here- 
after to purchase silver on bi-is, the same as 
gold, and gives public notiée that bids wil) 
be received in Washington“on Wednesday 
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of each week.for thé delivery. of silver at 
Philadelphia or San Francisco. Silver has 
declined steadily in London during the 
week, and is lower here, the bullion value 
of the 4123 graindollar now being 823, 
cents gold »pd that of the 420-grain dollar 


88% cents gold. We quote: 
Buying. Selling. 


Bar Silver (gold)...... ..... eecesood eee MOBY 108 

Trade Dollars (currency) .......... «++. bl 98% 
Halves and Quart rs......... se. C006cnee 99 Wg 
Dimes and Half Dimes...............5-+5 9854 Ie 


GOLD.—The premium on gold declined 
to 34 on Monday. This was brought about 
by an order of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury authorizing, until otberwise ordered, 
the Treasurer in Washington and the 
Assistant Treasurer in New York to pay 
any outstanding called bonds at any time 
before the maturity of the call, with interest 
accruing thereon to and including the date 
of presentation. This order affects some 
$50,000,000 of five-twenties, some of which 
have already matured. Under the order 
the holders of these bonds, on presentation, 
are paid in gold, and consequently a large 
amount of coin can be thrown on tle 
market at sbort notice, Tuesday the pre- 
mium still further declined to 44, and 
fluctuated between that and 5 duting the 
remainder of the week, closing at }. 


STOCK MARKET.--The week opened 
with great excitement on the Stock Ex- 
chavee. The dealings were ona large scale, 
and prices declined sharply under a very 
determined pressure to sell. The announce- 
ment of the advance of theBank of En- 
gland rate of discount at a special court, 
together with ‘rumors ‘of financial trouble 
at home, gave to the market a very ugiy 
look. The action of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in regard to the redemption of 
the called bonds not yet ma'ured came 
just in time’ to afford relief to the guld and 
moncy markets and partially to quiet the 
excitement, in stocks. The mirket there- 
after assumed a bealthier look, though 
prices were unsettied and irregular all the 
week, At the close on Saturday the mar- 
ket was stronger and fairly active. 

The following will show tue fluctuations 
in prices during the week: 











Highe Low- Clos- 
et, et. im. 
Albany and Susquehanna... — - - 80 
All. aNG HAG. Tl... .....0000 26 25) 256 25 
Chicuzo and Northwestern. 37% 4% 36% 40% 
Chicago apd Nortow'n, pf.. 0% Ti -68% WK 
C., R. 1, and Pacitic. - 18% OMAK OKs 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..10) 0 109 109% 
Col., C,, and Ind. Cen........ 4 4% 3% 4% 
Cre Cig Goo BBE Bae 0. occ . SI 32% We BK 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 81K 81% RO Sg 
Chicago and Alton..... .... 80% 80% 719% = 1D 
Chicago and Alton, pf...... - - -_ 104 
Consolidation Coal . - - - % 
Canton Land Co..... st0eee - ~ 2 
Del., Lacs., and Wostern.. -. 50% 53% 49 0s 
Del. und Hudson Canal...... “6 7 44 46 
Express—Adams..... . eccces _ ~ - 108% 
American.. .. 484K 4B OBC OB 
United States..... - = - 48 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 95 s% 6 95% 
BIRT. 0000 ccccccgcsece -iy UX WK HX 
MUTE... sedctecagcccsccdes 24% 24 v2 Bed - 
Harlem..,,...... eee 145 136 15 1% 
Han, and St. Joseph ........ M4 “xk Wy iW 
Han. and st. Joseph, pref... 37 3h 36% 81% 
Minois Central..,...... ecceece bi 1m\" 74 716% 
Kunsas Pacific................ 94 83 9% 
Lake Shore..........5 61% 864 BT 
Michigan Central.. 69 65 61% 
Morris and Essex..... 82% 79 BLM 
Mil.and St,Paul .. .. al 29% 80K 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf. Os «8K OOF HX 
RN. Y. Central ................ N0xK” 61K: «108 110% 
N.J. Central. sg... sae 32 33 Ws = 
N. Y., N. H.,and Hart..... 7 - -- 158 
Ohio and Miss......... .. ... 7% 1% 7% 76 
Ohio and Miss., pref......... — a oo 13 
Ontario Silver........... «- 40% 40% 40% 40% 
Pacific Mail. 16 16 16% = 15% 
UMGUOW sccccccsess iecacdeees 124 1%4 124 122 
Pittsburgh and Ft Waync.. 96k wx BY WY 
Ren. and Saratoga .. .......101 101 1 - 
Quicksilver, ......... sees _ _ = 12% 
Quickstiver, pref...... ...... 324 324 38% 32 
St. L. Lon Wtn Mi oath oo BE Bx OB Ms 
St. Lonis, K.C.,& Ni ee AK AKO 4% 
St. Louis, K.C, & N., pfd... 21 2% 20% 
St. Louts & san f., ........ 3% 8% 3% 3% 
Wapueb, ....... ededee fades 18} 18% TKD 
Union Pacific..... adsbanaeniad 66 664 = «66 66% 
Western Unton Teleuraph .. 89K OK = BAK BOY 
M.,K ,and Texas........... 8% «4% ay 3K 
he failure of Messrs, Haar & Co. was 
anfousced tothe 8t6ek Exchangeon Tues- 


day. » The concern was largely *‘long” of 
gold and “short” of stocks. In the Gold 
Room between $1,000,000 and $2.000;000 
was sold out “under the rule” for their 
account, while at the Stock Exchange 
about 10,000 shares of stock were bought 
edn ‘Sunder the rule.” The losses growipg 
‘oat of this failure will amount to about 
$200 000, but are widely vistributed and 
will:not be severely felt. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—Tihe follow: 
ing ‘is a comparative stutement of ‘the 
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earnings and expenses of the Chi¢ago, Bur- 








lington, and Quincy Railroad: 
Gross earnings for August 
VAT. .ccccrscovccce coccteorecores eercce co cccccces SRR 
Increase..... ..... Gkcsadipacecacatedae + $301,950 
Gross earnings for eight monthsending August 
Sist: 
Wi8......-. 
1877....+ 
DOCRGRID .00 0. cccpqecacagegs. 000-05 ceyere eaten 
Net earnings for August 
WTB... web cc ccccdccdece bs.8%cccces enderdcseccecede $962,377 
MBIT. ..cccccccrcrceresce co eererrrerr ry ecccccenece. 785,8:7 
Increase...... eictipdeqascotoasgnqeccsesqsesies «. ST 
Net earnings for eight months ending August 3ist: 
BERT ncocsecee oo Seesesseecccesececcses griéusete eae 8,301,904 
I occ cunsucdcsee sacdaustcnadecassdeunaca SERY 08S 
Expenees for August: 
ee a ee) Y ee Pee tie $679,829 
BOTT E, cope gy oce docegehesceapee Oro deccecccccree oes 84,391 
Expenses for eight months ending August 3let: 
GUD. decthebeccck ooccessvccccnes ccccetecsecces eee ve 85 005,432 
WT. cccccccceees <cbeeese coccasige eececcccccccoces 4,429,692 
Increase . pias Aad Sudeeessceeee cqcde:: GUE 


RAILROAD BONDS declined early in 
the weck; but the prominent issues subse- 
quently partially recovered. The St. Paul 
sinking funds sold at 9594, Northwest gold 
bonds were steady at 101}, and St. Joseph 
83 at 99. There were large transactions in 
Canada Southern firsts guaranteed at 723@ 
725g, and fair trading was noted in Morris 
and Essex firsts at 120@120}, covsols at 
90, and firstsof C.,C., and 1. CU. at 46@461¢ 
Tbere were sales of Centra) Pacifics at 
10634, Union firsts at 106%, sinking funds 
at 993, and Missouri Pacitic firsts at 108%. 

In the United States Circuit Court, in the 
suit of the New York and New England 
Railroad to obtain possession of the Hart- 
ford, Providence, and Fishkill Road, 
Judge Shipman bas made a final decree, 
granting immediate possession, The 
trustees of the Hartford, Providence, and 
Fisbkill mortgage of $2,000,000, according- 
ly, hyve transferred the property to the 
New York and New England Road and it 
is pow operated by the company. The 
$500,000 mortgage held by the city of 
Providence bas been puid. All the fivat- 
ing debt has been paid and cath deposited 
in bank to pay the-bonds not yet pre- 
sented. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Georgia 6s 
sold at 101, La. consols at 748@75, Mo. 
61 0f 1888 at 106, and Dist. Col. 3-658 at 
76}, North Carolina old April and October 
at 16 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were firm on 
a light demand. Very few of the called 
bonds have been presented under the new 
order of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
There is no inducement so long as the use 
of gold does not command a price greater 
than the interest on the bonds. The sub- 
scriptions to the 4-per-cents. are small, 
because of the relative cheapness of the 
5 and 6-per cents. The closing quotations 


were as follows: 

Bid. baked. 
United States currency sixes ....... 11954 9% 
United Svates sixes, 1881, reaistered... 107% 108% 
United Sates sixes, 1881, coupon. ... 107% 108% 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 102% 102% 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon ..... 102% 102% 
United States sixes, 1867, registered. 105% 105% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon...... 105% 105% 
United States sixes, 1868, registered .. 107\ 10634 
United tates sixes, 1868, coupon..... 108 108 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 106 106% 
United States ten-forties, coupon .... 106% 106% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.... 104% 1044 
United States fives, 1581, coupon. ..... 105% 105% 
United Staves 4)<8, 1801, registered..., Mia 108% 
United States 44s, 1891, coupon........ 108% 1084 
United States fours, 19%, regi-tered... 0% 100 
Uptted States fours, 1907, coupon...... WK 100 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now bolds $848,689,850 in United 


States bonds to secure national bank circu- 


lation, $18,780,400 in United States bonds 
to secure public deposits, and $4 922,600 to 
secure subscriptions to the 4-per-cent. loan ; 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $308,500; United 


. Sates bonds held for circulation with- 


Grawn during the week, $830,000. Na- 
tional bank circulation: outstanding cur- 
rency notes, $321,623,638; gold notes, $1,- 
452,920. Receipts of national bank-notes 
for the weck, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year: 






1877. 1878. 
Now YOr®,....scceccerevee. 9965.000 $328,000 
Boston.... + 1,676.000 1,071,000 
Philade!ohia .. ..« «156,000 81.000 
Miscellaneous... .......... 951,000 456.0.0 
Total receipte ...... ..83,750.000 $1,996,000 





THE BANK STATEMENT is quite fa- 





vorable, considering the condition of the 
gold and money markets during the early 
part of the week. The loss in legal teaders 
is more than offset by the gain in specie, 
while the decrease in loans shows a falling 
off in the demand for money, as compared 
with the previous week. The banks guin 
$709,150 in surplus reserve and pow hold 
$4,240,750 above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 





October 19h. Comparisons. 
Loans ... ......-+ eesseccaged $246,593 100 Dec... $2,041,200 
Specte....... .. s0eeescecceee 15,547,800 Inc.,.... 1,556,700 
Lewal-tendere,.............. 40,729,100 Dec.... 1,321 709 
Total reserve.... -- . 66,276,900 Inc.... 235,000 
Deposits. ......... «ee 208,141,600 Dec ... 1,806,600 
Reserve required........... 52,086,150 Deo... 474,150 
BUrplus......ceceeseves ceiee 42,7530 Inc... . 708,150 
Circulation...... ...e.e0es . 19,601,200 Inc. .. 8,100 


CITY BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 























Bid Asked, Bid. Asked, 
Eeadades 2900C Marine........ 8% — 
Am’can Exch a 13 | Market TS ed 
60 hant 122 125 
9s |Mech. BaeAs.. 56 — 
-0 = (“Mecbd to] ane. - 
= cr - 70 &4 
I Merchantn’. 124 ~ 
— |Mer. Kxchaoge — 71 
7 — |Metropulitan... by — 
122 | Nassau... 8) «85 
ee “9 — |New York...... 16 «(133 
First Natic nai. 46) — |North Ame —- 
ey Nat’n'l. % 98 |North River — 100 
125 180 | Pacitic . 1% us 
rit th Avenue wm = rk. dees. i 
Ga latin Nut’). Aut _ my cemeceee 3 10 
German Am... 80 | Kepvb ic 80 
Hanover........ 100 — |fnoe& Mn 10655 — 
mo’s’ & [rad’s’ 32. — [8t. Nic’ 80 
Leather Vanies’ 115 — |Stat a N pee in % _ 
Manhattan..... 182% — |Unoion. 1 
Mavuf’s’& Mer. — 





The following is a summary of the 1st of 
Oct ber reports of the city national banks 
to the Department at Washington, in com 
parison with the previous report of June 
29.h: 








June 2th October lst. 

Capital........ cece ce cee coos 855,800,000 $53,784,300 
Surplus....ccee .- vee @ vecccese 28,417 800 24 677,400 
Circulation .,.. . 20,108,700 
To banks, ..,. wes ) 81,513,800 
VO depositors. .. crsceceveees 137,538 300 — 
Diviuends unpaid............. 1,116,000 190,500 
Total ..... +. appecaden. 0 $312,159,300 = $329,859,100 
Tune Wth October lst. 

Loans..... cccccoccoces — $164,252 400 $169,578,000 
United States 10@08.. ...00-- 24,813,500 35, 7b¥,500 
Ober st cbs... . 22,412,100 £5,509, 200 
Real «state ...... ecseee 9,465 100 9,465.90 
Strom banks..,..... soe vee 16,200 900 14,346 £00 
Gold and silv r. esccee 18,569,800 13.21.00 
Lesal t nders............-... 16,945,300 37,482,200 
Premium. .....seceeeesse- seer 1,484,400 1,767,100 
Banvk-notes, etc... .. 006 4,717,400 3,825,300 
Overdraits ........ os 119.400 180,00 
Total..... sha bdageentee » $312,359.30  $821,359,100 


The present capitals and undivided prof- 
its of the city national banks, Outober 
let, are as follows: 











Oapital. Net Profits. 

New Vork ...... secseeceecscee $2,000,000 9673,100 
Merchants’.,,. ..ccecegereeeeee 2,000,000 719,900 
Mechanies’ - «ee. 2,000,000 19,800 
Unton sees 1,200,000 725,800 
Pheonix ... «0+... ve 1,000 000 138 700 
City.... gusccedess ee.ee- 1.000.000 154,00 
Tradeamen’s............ b 1,000,000 237.600 
Fultom........ 00 seen ve 606 000 446.000 
Chemical ...  ......caseeveces 300,000 3,220,300 
M ‘rehaate’ ‘Exchange ances 1,000.(.00 218,000 
GUE sass * be “sssccadccatest 1.500.000 695,00 
Batobers’ ‘and Drovers’..... 500,000 32,700 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.... 600, 00 £9,9.0 
Leather Manufacturers’..... 690,000 412,300 
Seventh Ward ..... aes 390,000 48,20 
BONES wwe: cn ccsctRscbe Weecsds & 0,000 189,300 
Amelican........ Codoccay cose. 5,000,000 1,827,440 
Commerce........ eer. | 2,598, 30K 
Broadwav.... ..6..+6. ‘andes 1,000,000 1,143,800 
Mercantile......-..4+.+++ eevee 4,000,000 184,200 
Republic.... aticicccencss? BOOED 284,000. 
Chatham ........ .eccseee coceee 450) 000) 168,100 
Hapover....... seees veces 1,900,000 168,110 
WEES. albcddeudte aetete 500,000 114.000 
Metropolitan 3,000,000 857,400 
Rr 600,000 1¢0,900 
PRR .... cccccesccccesceccccs 1,000,000 284,160 
St. Nicholas .........  eee.- 1,000,000 36,100 
Shoe and Leather _........ 1,000,000 232,010 
Continental.... cove 1,260,000 320,200 
BRMSG icc ccc ccccccss cece 400,000 74 500 
Importers’ and Traders’...... 1,50,000 1,764,200 
to |) re Cee 2,000,000 297.300 
Mechanics’ Association...... 500.000 89,600 
East River......+.++ ove 250,00) 66,200 
887,800 

343 500 

67,800 

1,277,400 

75,10 

BR WOOC se. 26 hep ses :enetibccces 06 250.000 188,00 
COREG evcccctsccivccncsctasess 200,000 79.00 
WUGED, cc ccveccccccasccsee.c+.6e 150,000 47,40 
URED « . caccvince cctccees cass rer 200,000 42:00 
CHASE. ...- -0005eg0 sd cdroabonsee 800,000 23,200 
Totals, October Ist, 1878... $53, 796300 $23,577,400 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


59 WALL STREET, New York, 
iseue against casn deposited or satisfactory Lg 
ty of répuyment Circular Credits for Trave DB 
dollers, jor use tn the Un States ano adjacent 
in pounds sterling, fur use ip apy 


edits may be mad e@ above 
bows , on Fj t a aay firs. nk or 
banker In ‘his country 





PLD fe 8 BANK, co &b 
ao «reer at n> ie cop 
po ae Aneets, 
pies, $6 
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What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government. and the fuct that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding in the bands of investors, 
come nex: in order, is causirg a gener»! inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as w which issue 
of Government Securities they shall select in mak- 
ing an excoang: while they can realize the present 


premiom. 
The desirable bonds for investment are tbe 
“fours,” * Four-and-halfs,” “Fives,” “ Ten-For- 


ties,” Sixes of 1881’ (second and third serics), and 
** Ourrency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there is a large d mand from new invest- 
Ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of ou 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
desiz ned to answer all questions in regard t » these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our cffice. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKER# AND DRALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York Citv. 


A GOOD PLAN, 


The most proftable plan for operating in stocks is 
that of uniting capital of various sums by combining 
or pwoling the orders of tovusands of customers and 
using them as one mighty whole. which hes been done 
80 successfu ly by Messrs. Lawrence & Co., Bankers, 
57 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. By this co-operative 
sysiem exch investor te placed on an equal footing 
wich the la get uperator, and protts »re oivided pro 
rata among shur. holders every 30 days. An in- 
vest ment of $10 would pay $50, mak'ng 5 per cent. on 
the stock curivg th month. $25 would return $150, 
or 6 ver Cent ; $100 would make $1,000, or 10 per cent. 
and 60 On, sccording tothe market. Frank Leslie's 
Mustrated Newspap r, June 2h, suys: * The oombi- 
pation meihod of opersting in stocas ts the most 
successful ever udopted,.” 

The Biptist Weekly for September 22th, 1478. says: 

“By the combination system larg fits sre 
maoe in short periods. $15 would muxe $15, or 5 ver 

cert ; 850 vars $400,: r7 per cent.: $10) makes $1,000, 
ur l0 per cent. »n the stucn duriog the wonth, ac- 
cording to the marke.’ 

Biooklyn Journal, April 29th, says: * Our editor 
made a net profit of $101.25 on an investment of $20 
in one of Messrs. Lawrence & Co 's combinations.” 
The firm's now circula* (copyrighted and sent free) 
contains “twu unerring rules for success in stock 
op rations” and explainsev. rything. All kinds of 
Stock and B nde wanted. New Government Loan 
suppli.d. Best references. Address LAWKENCE & 
OO., BANKERS AN) BROKERS, 57 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 


THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY 








OF THE 
McKillop & Sprague Co, 
COLLECTIONS. 


One of the most powerfu! and ¢ ive means for 
the collection of Past-due De end Suspended 
Claims is Tne Commercial Agency. Owing to its 
peculiar organization, it aoc .mplishes its work 
quietly and effvctively. 

The d;:linquent deotor, upon rimple notice, often 
pays claimsinthe hands of the Agency oefvre ail 
othe1s, and for the obvious reason that he knows so 
long as an ucpaid claim r mains in our hands his 
cred t is reasc nably and necessarily questioned. 

The repeal of tbe Bankrupt Law b ines once more 
into fall operation the laws of the different states in 
regard to the collection of d« bte and the disp: sition 
of the property of debtors who cannot me:t their 
engagements. It is for the interest of creditors 
that prompt sectiements should be made. 

Business men will note the fuct that we act 
promptly, collect promptly, pay over proceeds 
prompt y, and by tustaliments, if so collected. 

We advis- gratis with our patrons. 

We keep arecord of every important moverent 
toward collecting a claim, which clients can perus> 
dailv, and thus learn the condition of their claims 
atany time. 

We 0 one of the largest Collection Businesses in 
the’ U.+.” Weare prepared to do more,and solicit 
your pat Collecti by Draft a Specialty. 
We have Attorneys in every County of every State. 

For further ioformation, rates, etc. apply at the 


office, Nos. 09 and 1)i Worth Street. 
| | 15 * Profits io 30 Days on 10 of ‘95 
A jadicious jenn 
At. ceaes A or Priv es) often doubics in % 
. pe 8 ane jomaial Sea WHE opty yin 
pores rr 10 
Banters, ah Walt NAL sy New York. ” 














How shall we regain our losres ts the question 
thought over by many in these times, Ture our ad- 
vice nod remit @ email! amount to Alex ru thin, 
ham & Co., brokers. 12 Wall street. New Yok, w 
by ther judicious investments bave relievid nae 
5 ig ‘ .o% need. Seca for their Financial 

Repor ot 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway. New York. 
Statemert January let. 1878. 
[ng am A aaa 
Ouretsoding heattaastttoeston 

Det durpi 1s 


























C. W. ae LR 7 President, 


Total ASBOW.....0..00-050c0000- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[October 24, 1878. 





Commercial, 


THE DEBT STATEMENT. 


Tue statement of the public debt, on the 
1st of the preséat month, shows a decrease 
of the debt during the month of September 
amounting to $3,196,584, and since June 
80th, 1878, to $9,878,345. This exceeds the 
reduction during the three corresponding 
months in 1877 by $1,300,000. The Treas- 
ury held on the 1st of the month $232,659,- 
646 in coin, of which $11,501,820 were in 
standard silver dollars and $6,158,096 were 
in subsidiary silver coins. If we deduct 
from this aggregate the »mount held to re- 
deem coin certificates, called bonds, and 
other outstanding coin obligations, the 
balance held in the Treasury against which 
there are no current obligations and which 
is, therefore, available for redemption pur 
poses amounts to $176,238,685. This is 
more thao fifty per cent. of the entire legal- 
tender debt, nnd abundantly adequate, so 
far as the question of resources is con- 
cerned, to guarantee the success of resump- 
tion; especially in view of the fact that the 
balance of trade continues and is likely to 
continue largely in our favor, 

It is in these circumstances—when the 
market value of Jegal-tender notes is al- 
most equal to gold, when the coin re- 
sources of the Government are amply suf- 
ficient for resumption, and when the bal- 
ance of trade is favoring the success of the 
effort—that the Greenbackers and a large 
part of the Democratic party are clamor- 
ing for the repeal of the Resumption Act, 
and the issue of more greenbacks, to be 
paid in the indefinite future, or, what 
would be far more probable, to be never 
peid. It is hardly possible to conceive of 
folly more insane. The idea that such a 
measure would be a financial benefit to the 
country is contradicted by all the expe- 
rience of the world. It is gratifying to 
observe that very many people who have 
been smitten with the charms of the green- 
back theory are beginning to exercise 
their ‘‘sober second thoughts” on this 
subject. The more they think the more 
sober they will become, and it will not be 
long before the delusion will vanish into 
emptiness. Specie resumption achieved 
and sustained will put an end to it. 

I  — 


DEY GOODS. 


THe week has witnessed a continued 
light movement in nearly all descriptions 
of domestic goods from the hands of both 
agents and jobbers. The unseasonably 
warm weather was altogether unfavorable 
for the distribution of winter fabrics and 
the demand has been confined to small 
selections of strictly seasonable goods. 

Corton Goops were in moderate request 
only. Prices remained steady on nearly all 
the best makes; but outside makes have 
shown some signs of weakness, The gen- 
eral supply is not excessive for the period 
of the season and some makes are still 
sold “toarrive” by agents. The export 
movement forthe week has been as fol- 
lows: From this port, 1,190 packages; 
from Boston, 198 packages; and from other 
ports, 254 packages; making in all 1,602 
packages, and for the expired portion 
of the year a total of 103,118 packages, 
valued at $6,489,891, compared with 93,- 
155 packages, valued at $6,379,689, for the 
same time in 1877 and 80,050 packages, 
valued at $6,203,482, for the same time in 

76. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in lessened request and prices ruled some- 
what in buyers’ favor. 

Bleached Goods.—The volume of sales 
has shown a considerable reduction, as com- 
pared with previous weeks. Stocks, how- 
ever, are much lighter than at this period 
of the season for several years, and pro- 
duction has been so much reduced that there 
is but little prospect of overstocking the 
market at present. 

Cotton flannels were in good movement 
and the principal makes are still well sold 
up. 

Corset jeans were quiet. 

Ginghams.—The demand for all styles 
has shown some slackening; but the sup- 
plies with agents are pearly cleared up and 
the production of dark work is rapidly di- 
a in the preparation for spring 





Print-Cloths, Five market has been 
weak and prices have declined to.8jc. cash 
for 64x64 cloths and 8c. cash for 56x60. 

Prinis. — The market has ruled very 
quiet, Some styles are still sold phere, 
but they comprise a small proportion of 
the full product. The dem nad ‘es been 
very tame and there is no tendency among 





distributors to speculate for prospective 
wants. 

Dress Goops.—For general styles the 
demand bas been light. The best worsted 

oods, the production of which is larg-ly 
” brocade effects, were in good request. 

Wooten Goops.—The feature of the 
week ws the auction sale by Wilmerding, 
Hoguet & Co. of about 4,000 pieces Wey- 
bosset fancy cassimeree, amounting to over 
$200,000. The attendance was very large 
and the bidding remarkably spirited. 
Prices also were satisfactory, takivg into 
consideration the lately depressed condition 
of the woolen goods market. The sale 
drew a very large number of buyers to this 
market and had the cffect of giving a rather 
better tone to the general demand for 
woolen goods, though the warm, unseason- 
able weather has operated against any 
special activity. 

Fancy cassimeres werein better request, 
and altogether auction, job, and regular 
sales have considerably reduced the stocks 
of desirable lines of goods, leaving the sup- 
ply in very good shape. 

Overcoatings were in increased move- 
ment and sales from first hands have been 
quite large. Rough-faced goods were in 
fair request, and some large closing out 
sales were made in chinchilla styles. A\ll- 
wool beavers of low cost and c»tton-warps 
have received considerable attention. 

Cloakings were in good request. The 
production this season has been the best 
variety ever known in this market, and the 
demand bas been of sufficient steadiness to 
take care of the receipts from day to day. 

Worsted coatings were in fair move- 
ment, 

Kentucky jeans were comparatively quiet 
and prices for styles not of a standard 
cbaracter tended in buyers’ favor. 

Flannels and blankets were less active 
than during the previous week and the 
movement was confined to small selections 
of low to medium qualities. 

Foreign dry goods were irregular. Black 
and colored cashmeres were in large re- 
ceipt and active demand. Scotch plaids 
were in good request. Dress silks were 
steady. elvets and velveteens were in 
large movement. The market for other 
than the specialties named above was quiet. 

The imports for the week amounted to 
$1,044.468 and the total thrown on the 
mark-t $1.271,836. 


CURRIE & CO, 


315 Gt)h Avenue, 
ARE ONLY TOO GLAD TO HAVE 
COMPETITION. 





Our entire stock will be marked 
down on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, October 21, 22, and 28, 30 per 
cent. below the regular retail prices. 


DRY GOODS 


reduced to 25c., 29c. 31c., 
and 45c. peryard. Double 
width. 37C., 48¢., 59c., 60c., 
65c¢., V5e.,5 and 80c., now sell- 
ing in all the leading houses 
a 75c., $1, and $1.50. 


CLOAKS, 


$8.50, $9, $10, $12, $15, $17, $19, 
and $22. 


CURRIE & CO. 
1818 JONES. 1840 


FALL OPENING. 
DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. 


MILLINERY. 
_ o 
PARASOLS, 


- o 
SHAWLS. o 





oo 
ovo 


a ——— Goops. 


"e HOSIERY 
SUITS. 0° ° a Laces, 
° JONES *. 
o 
x x 





Eighth Avenue )_Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








” z 
o 0 
o 
> JONES 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o ao CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR, o co DOMESTICS. 
— o i=] 
UPHOLSTERY. oa os o CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ave / Housoturnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, etc. 


Novelties in Fall Goods now opening. 
reat Variety ond bacaalss throaghout the 
Trompt a 


mg not fa ie 





pt atten 
te visit this 


re ag ee "Eecablishment: Samples and 


JONES. ay dum. corner 1%h St. JONES. 





CARPETS. 


IMMENSE ASSORTMENT of EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION and UAL NEW STYLES and COLOR- 
INGS. — Lea DING ENGLISH, SCOTCH 
and OONTINENTAL MAKERS 


Oriental Carpets, 
Rugs, and Mats 


in Gnpat VARIETY. AJso a COMPLETE — of 
AMERICAN FABRICS, INCLUDING ‘th 
CELEBRATED PRODUCTS ot OUR 


GLENHAM CARPET MILLS, 


COMPRISING bedi MOQUETT 
AX TERS, SAXONY VILTONS, 
BOY and TAPHSERY BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, KE 
OBIGINAL and EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Prices Much Lower 
THAN FORMER SEASONS. 


AT Sewartk( 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th STs, 


JAMES McCREERY & C0, 


Broadway and 11th Street. 


FALL IM PORTATION 
Mourning Goods 


AND 


Black Dress Goods, 
Cachemere des Indes, 
Camel's Hair Cloth, 
Silk-Warp Henriettas, 
Imperial Serges, 


AND 


Courtauld’s 


(FIRST QUALITY) 
ENGLISH CRAPE, 


AT PRICES NOT ae feo — WITH FOR 


W. JACKSON, 


rae 7 BROADWAY, 
CALLS 








HIS 


French Cashmeres, 


AT Soe., the.. AND $1, BEING 20 PER CENT. 
BELOW “Wetib PRESENT MARKET VALUE. 


ALS8O 


SILK-WARP HENRIETTA CLOTHS, 


at 85¢., We., $1, $1.25, to $1.75. 


BLACK SILKS, 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
sTOCK OF 


OM AUCTION, LOWER THAN A 
EPLENDID ARTICLE FOR SUITS AT 4 Mittoe 
$1.25, HRY KICH AT $1.50 AND 81.75. VERY 

KEEGAN AT $2 AND $2.25. 


MOURNING OuTEITS Comet Aushy ON HAND 
AND MADE TO ORDER AT A FEW HOUKS’ NO- 
TICK. PRICES REASONABLE. 


N. B.---Handsome Crape Botnets, 


$3.50, $4. $4.50, $5, and #6. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 9TH AND 10TH STREETS. 


CURTAINS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


AN UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT in ALL the 
NEW STYLES and QUALITIES, NOW OFFERED 


AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


AT Stewart Co 


BROADWAY, 4th AVK., 9th and 10th STS. 











Fine Millinery. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


Silk Bonnet Velvets, 


BLACK AND COLORS, AT STILL LOWER + 
PRICES, 


sees | sue BONNET VELVETS, $1. 


25, $1.50 
P. 27 INCHES WIDE, $2.25, PM 


160 PI SILO OSA FLA ” ated FANCY PLUSHES. 
CORDA. PON PONS, IN 
ALL THE SCARCE AND PESIRADLE SHADES. 


RICH SATIN AND GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS, ALL 
COLORS. 10c. 
TWO-TONED FANCY AND ® PERSIAN RIBBONS. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS 
AND FLOWERS. 


GREBB, TREASANT, RAVING | D’PRACOCK 
OSTRICH TIPS, 25c., "Bie. he a8, the Bunch of 
"hree. 


BONNET pag 


WE CANNOT DESCRI Pg he 


EAS. PRENCH FELY H 
TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS. 


see oe ee 
colors and shapes 
NO STOCK TO COMPARE IN THIS CITY. 





ELEGANT TOILET SBTS in Rea! and other LACKS. 
LADIBS’ AND Eee FINE UNDERWEAR. 


KID GLOVES. 


I RURTONG a tA a e- 
at ate. ir. 
4 BUTTONS, 59e., = Se. pa 


FULL ASSORTMENT echo BRANDS. 


DRESS SILKS. 


EXAMINE OUR BLACK SILKS, 
AT $1, $1.05, 81.20, UP. 
ALS80 RICH BROCADRES, AT 81.55. 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


LARGE LOT OF IMPORTED CLOAKS in BLACK 
ALT..WOOL FUR-BACK  BKAVER, aoe 
WITH SILK AND VELVEY!, at $9, at “s11, at $12 

These are Berlin Manufactured. 

BRAVER CLOAcs at $3, $3.50, 84.50, 86, = 50, up. 

EXAMIN 


B OUR CLOAK AT $10 
FINER AT 815, $20, $25, up. 


CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ CLOAKS 


IN VARIOUS MATERIALS. 


AGES 2 to 4 years at AH 25, $1.50, $2. 03.40, a up. 
AGES 6 to 10 vears at $2, $2.50 $3.50, 84 
AGES 12 to 16 years ‘at 88 50, $4.50, $5, ve 


IN OUR SUIT DEPA RTMENT will be found some 
of th: MOST ARTISTIC GARMENTS in the city, 


ELEGANT BLACK SILK ¢ COSTUMES. COPIRS of 
WORTH, PANGAR, AND OfHER PARIS MAK- 
ERS, at $45, $55, $65, 87 
COLORED SILK gurrs— iy vy Blues, Brown, 
Plum, ete.—$18, $20. $25 irks 
BLACK CASHMERE suit $10, $12, $18, $20. 


Ate LINE STUFF 8UITS— DAMASSE, CAMEL 
HAIR, BOURETTE CLOTH, Etc.—$3.50 to $15. 


Dress Goods. 


MAvEt JASBE, DESIRABLE SHADES, 1 
000 PIECES weno DRESS GOODS.  Vitom 
te, al vardu 1.25. 
— DR 38 Goops at 7e., 10c., 15e., 25e , 8e., 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT FOR CLOAKS AND 
SUITS. 


BLACK GOODS, 


RUNNING FROM l0c., I2c., 15¢., 25¢., 38¢., Se,, 75¢. up. 
Pu Ene, ALL Woon, 10c., 12¢., 15¢., 20c., 25e., 
SHAKER FLANNELS, 7-8 wide, 102., 15c. , 25c. up. 

CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 

Ye gL ag 


with Illustrations, sent free on receiptof Postage 
(5 cents). 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311. 311% GRAND 8T,; 
56, 58, 00, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


LAGE-MAKING 


MATERIALS. 


FRED. EATON & co., 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 
are now sending Lace-making Matertals into nearly every state inthe Union. We import direct. Samples 
OUR STOCKS OF 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, MILLINERY, AND BOOTS AND SHOES 


are among the largest inthe country. Two great Stores. 


sent on application. 


“ BEE-HIVE,” 
4 Fieors, 
77 and 79 Summit 8t., 


FRED. EATON & CO., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


LION STORE, 
5 Fleors, 
165 to 171 Summit Sc. 
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IMPORTANT TO BVERY MERCHANT (N THB 


Amoskeag....... Laconia.........-... 8 


Androscoggin.... 8¢|Lawrence, Satteen. 9 


iy samp Me: R. H. MACY & C0,,|W. & J. SLOANE 


UNITED S8TATHS 
MONDAY EVENING, October 21st, 1878. 


Albion ..... --+-++- 6 


Allens....--++> 
American.. 
Arnold « --- 
Cocheco, L.......+ 
Dunnelig.......- 

Freeman., ......- 
Garner &C>...... 
Gloucester..... wee 
Hamilton ......... 
Martel ccecccccces 





eeeees 


PRINTS. 

eee? «:-<---- Po 
58 \Manchester........ 6 
6 |\Merrimack, D...... 6 
6 \Ortental.......... 6 
64 Pacific ........606. 6 
6 |Richmond. ....... 6 
54\8impson’s Mourn’g 6 
6 , Sprague. diatecediae seca 
384 Wamsutta .. ..... 4%) 
6 Wa-bingte... Sneee 
6 | 


GINGHAMS 


; Amoskeag.......-. 


Belfast .........++- 
Bates....cccccccece 
Glasgow........-. 


¥}¢ Lancaster.......... 9 
Hae Namaske.......... 84% 
Renfrew .......... 9 
’ Southwark........ 7% 





BROWN SHEETINGS aND SHIRTINGS, 


Atlantic, A, 44 
“ H 


» 44 

se Pp 44 

“ Di 44 

“ Lu, 44 

Le b caamoes 
Agawam,F... 

Augusta, “44 

um 30-inch 

Appleton, A, 44 

he N, 30-in 


Bedford R. | 3-4 
Boot, FF.......... 
ie. Sere 
wan Tree 
“ eeeeeeeeeee 
Broadway, 
Cabot, A 44 
«  W 4-4 


Crescent Mills, , 
“ “ 


on 


O.. 
Continental, ey 
D.... 8% 


Dui, + K.ccccsee 


weahsee Oe 
“ _— 64 


Exeter, Be 
7-8 § 


Great alls, eee 


74 Lawrence, Lu... .. 6% 
7% “ 


Becca: Oe 
6% - XX.... T 
6% XXX. Y 
5%' Lyman, E, 4 — 
61¢|Massachusetts : 
. 5% BB......0. 6% 
6% Mitctcccue = 
6 Paccscsccce 6 
a6 GCuccs cocee BE 
634 Standard. 744 
5 |Medford, 
Thy j Nashua, O, 33-in.. 61¢ 
74! R, 36-in... 7 
54%| 40-in.. 844 


0%! Wisin. 11% 








53% Newmarket, A acaqe Oe 
74 ee 
61g! 6 RK... 
76 Pacific, Extra..... 73 
Pepperell, Mecccsu 0 
Beccsse CS 
is a “a 
ve Wasdas O84 
56 “ 74 18 
“ 8-4 15% 
bes 4 1716 
o4 = 21 


104 
25 Pequot, > Sabine 7% 


cece y Se eee 8 


“ 
Hyde Park, Stan’a. 
as XXX.. 


Indian Head, on 
Indian Orchard: 


E..... 7%4'Pittafield, A....... 5% 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 
“ B..... 6%, Canoe, 44 8% 


|Pocasset : 


« 5% | PRR rere. 
16 1 ee - 
‘Salmon Falis, E.. 7 
sista, ) eS 


4 2 i eee 


Swift River ...... 0 
[tremont, CC...... 58% 
+4 





EE. ....... 7 {Utica, 9 
NN........ 6g) 9-4 2314 
Beswaee< ” 266 

Laconia, AA....... a Wachusett, 30-in.. 

36-in Wy 

66 eae _ bi 40-in 11 
= feccexces Cm Ms 48-in. .124¢ 

Langley, A....... . 684| Waltham, P ......11 

* " Standara. 7 se 9-4 18 

Laurel, D.......+.: | “ 10-4 20 


): PPTs. | 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Androscoggin : Hope, 4 ix 

AA, 44  \Langdon, 4 104% 

L 44 8 |{Lonsdale, 44 81, 
Amoskeag, A, 44 8 “  Cambric,44 13 
Z, 7-8 6 |Masonville, = 9 

Bay Mills 44 535N. Y. Mills, 44101 
Bartlett, A 44 9 NewMarket,A44 8 

Ballou & Son, 44 6% Noe C..... 844 
a ‘ “  80-in ie > Pray P.. 
oot, esucecccuce in.. 10 

ih dciiiess “WwW, 45-10. 110 
- peeeseeeeee 105 Pepperell, 64 13 
Gis cecécecaas 5% 7415 

Biachetoae,hA 64 ey as 84 17 
Blackstone Aiver.. 7 - 94 21 

Cabot, 7-8 6% bs 10-4 2316 

« 44 74\Red Bank, 4 — 

¢  421n....... 9% be 4 — 

“« #-in. shoig Slaterville, 44 6% 

Canoe 3-4 4% ” 7-8 545 
Clinton, CCC..4-4 9%4¢/Tuscarora, 4411 

“ Cc, — |Utica Nonpareil: 

Dwight: 41 
Cambric. 44 — bs 54 15 
Linen Finish. .— bt 6-4 18 

Forestdale, 44 8 - 84 2216 
Fruitof the Loom : bas 9-4 26 

44 8% “ 10-4 283¢ 


Fearless, - 4&4 


7 |Wauregan, No. 1..10 





Green, G, 4 6 Wameutta, 44 10K 
Great "Falls, 8 beses Gam 54 15 
sees 734 Willams, 4410 

~ © Gece White Rock, 44 8% 

= - wee oy, Whitinsville, ¢¢ Tye 

becca = 8 64 
Gold Medal, 44 7 |Waltham, ba 17 
“ “ 6 “oe 84 19 
Hills : = 94 21 
Semper Idem,4-4 7% bad 10-4 2% 

- 7-8 7% 
DEYIMS, 


Amoskeag......... 

Blue Hill.......... 

Columbia, Heavy. . 

Everett............ 

Haymaker.. 

Otis AXA. 
” BB 


American..., 844 


16 (Otis, UU...........11 


8i¢|Pearl River... scceeeue 





16 Warren, AXA. ee 
6 BB ...... 1g 
344 SS Gi ccdacacee 
14 |York. Cadeaaecee 
12% 

STRIPES. 


43¢|Otis, BB.....10 


@— 
Denenens «10K oY, Massabesic..12 @I13 


Dexter, A A...— :Pittsfield....— 5% 

B. 2 |Thorndike,B, 113¢1 1 

mane” "10%6@11%¢| Uncasville’ A. 84 @ 916 

TICKINGS. 

Senne, AOh...8 [ewiten’ 2 D.......10K 
A.. ...15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 

ps B......14 Massabesic, A +018 

e CivceshD | rere.” 

“ D......113¢) | 
“ Ba. 105$hethuen, AA......14 
Cordis, ACE,......18 eee sesso 
a Pi cscscscee. & 

gts eee aan 3 
Ns. cease fllow Brook.....1 

©) h, Dheewsecd [Fork Boneh. ::°." 18% 


“ “%@ineh......15 





Canoe River....... 6 |Naumkeag: 


Hyde Park........ 8 | Satteens....,.. 85 


Indian Orchard. ... as Pepperell. ....... 


Kearsarge 


BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... 74 paeeeassnooseee : 


Amosgeag,........ 8 |L Deakhaune 
= oekaan @.. yy, 





Appleton. ...... 
Augusta. ........ ig rn 8h6 





KEYES, 


9 AND 351 8TH AV., 
BETWEEN 2TH AND 28TH STS. 
OPENING OF FALL GOODS. 
PRICES LOWER THAN HERETOFORE. 


SILKS. SILKS. 


We have just purchased a large line of black and 
colored Silks at very low a ane will offer them 
at but a trifling advance over c 

BLACK GROS GRAIN: “DRESS SILKS at 
oe. WORTH $1.15 

Very excellent quality at $1.18. Worth $1.40. 

Black Cachemire ous. satin finish, at $1.47. “Would 
be a great bargain at $1 75. 

Superb Cachemire Silks at $1.75, $2, $2.50, and $3; 
worth fully 25 per cent. mor 

COLORED SILKS IN IMMENSE VARIETY AT 
AtlL PICKS. 

You will certainly find it to your advantage to ex- 
— = goods, as they cannot be surpassed in 

respec’ 
Velvens, ail colors and prices. 


MOURNING COODS. 


Henrietta Cloths, Baratheas, Bombazines, Drap 
@’ Ete, Armure aene, Censounes, Paramattas, Al- 


nts 
very little known in this city, but which far surpass- 
es most couse in weight and el-gance of finish, 

We offer the lowest quality at 48c.: worth fully 60c. 

Higher grades at 50c., 55¢., 65c., 75c , 85c., 9c. 30 per 
cent. under market prices. 

Our $1 Black Cashmere is worth $1.35 

Best Knglish and French Crepes ‘aaa Crepe Veils 
at low prices. 


DRESS COODS. 


AS full mes of Imported Novelties at 40c., 50c., H0c., 
Gaiabed Cashmeres at 50c., 55c., 62c., 78¢c., 92e. A 
job lot, 50 per cent. under revulur rates. 
A beautiful assortment oe Turtan rae at 12\¢e., 
15c., 18¢., 25¢., 35e., 45e., HOe., 
Faney mixtures at’ 8e., 12ke., » 18¢., 25e., 
agayy Poplins, fall shades, at 16c.; sold elsewhere 
Ic 
Colored Cashmere Cloths at 18¢.; worth 25c. 


SUITS 


AND 


CLOAKS. 


Our specialty is a Poplin Suic. trimmed with silk, 
at &3; never before sold under $12.50. 
by sare also a lurge Ine of Suits at $10; recently 
solc 
Suita a Hy t Size and Th marked down from $15 and $20. 
ported Suits exhibited at our opening 


will be pot at half price, 
Our $25 Suits now $21. Our $30 Suits now $24. 
Our $48 Suits now $33. Our #65 Suits now $49. 
Our $85 Suits now $62. Our #100 Suits now $77. 
We desire to clear these out, ana, therefore, offer 
them far below their real value, 
Mourning Suits made at the shortest notice. 
A very large stock constantly on hand. 


MISSES’ SUITS. 

This season we are increasing our exertions to 
please in this department. 

wa styles, prices, and variety cannot be excelled. 

We also offer a very larze stock ot Infants’ Wear. 

On comparison, you will find it to your advantage 
to purchase of us. 

Large lines of Slips, Cashmere Robes, embroidered 
Shawls, etc. made specially forour house and not 
to be found elsewhere, 


CLOAKS. CLOAKS. 
Heavy Camel’s Hair Cloth Sacques at $3.50; worth 


aaa Chinchilla Cloaks at $4 and $4.50; worth $5 


A Beaver Cloaks, silk beund, at 85; worth $7. 

Matelassé Cloaks, trimmed with silk or velvet and 
fringe. only $7. 

All- -wool ‘Beaver Cloaks, silk trimming, only $9; 
worth $10.0 

Very fine ‘Cloaks at $10, $12, $14, $16, $18. up to $60. 

All our Cloaks #re cut and fitted by tailors and will 
give entire satisfaction. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
An elegant assortment, from $1.25 up to $12. These 
goods are 40 per cent. under r. gular tailor prices. 


Shawtlsa, Shawts, 


Single All-Wool Shawis, at $2.50. Worth $4. 

go gntle Tyee pel. Shawls, bandsome designs, at 

5 and u 

eyeeke ana Paisley Shawls, single, at $8, 89, $10, $12, 
“Groshe and Paisley double Shawls, at $16, $18, $20, 

gan Soe ae eae y $16, $18, $ 
Tmitation G ‘amet’ 8 Hair, at $30, $35, $40, $50, and up- 


‘Also great bepsatns in Heatory, Us ladies’ Und+rwear, 
Corsets, Kid Gloves, Bows, F. kirts, Cloths, Lin- 
ens. Prints, Domestics, Car nets, Uph ‘olstery, Oil- 
one, etc., etc. Wequ ope ce 
hite Biankots at $1.50 p rpair: worth $2. 

Very heavy Branhete at W5.50, $3.50, $4.50, $5: worth 

30 per cent. 
n ail wool Bianket, very heavy, full size, at $6.50; 

worth $8, 

Bey Flannel Undershirts at $1.05; sold all over 

Cardigan Jackets at $1. ze , wort h $1.50, 

Heavy Twilled Flannel at We.; worth 25e. 

Yara wide Cambrie at ie 3 worth 10. 

Very good Corsets at 0c. ; worth 65c. 

An excellent Kid Glove at 98e.; worth $1.15. 

Your interest will certainly be consulted by an ex- 


amination. 
KEYES, 
349 and 451 Kighth Avenue. 


Baldwin's Skirt-Supporting Corset. 


Takes the weight of the cloth- 





ruined, 
Health is too valuable to lose! 


‘a 

(over dress), and we will send by 
mail, —— pp ve ‘ot a Sateen 
Twili Supporter, 
upon receipt > price, $1.65. 
. | heemte wanted to canvass 

PAT.JUL.24]7, ine town. Exclusive terri- 
sory wi 1 be given them. Send 
for circulars, giving terms. 


CHARLES A. BALDWIN & CO., 








New Haven, Conn. 





14th Street and 6th Avenue, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAIL- 
ERS OF THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FIRST- 
CLASS 


DRY GOODS 
Fancy Goods 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 

OUR RULE FOR TWENTY YEARS—ONE PRICE, 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST, FOR CASH. GOODS 
ALL MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. ANY 
DISCOUNT POSSIBLE TO GIVE I8 
TAKEN OFF IN THE PRICE BE- 
FORE MARKING, WHICH IS 

EQUIVALENT TOGIVING THE 


LARGEST 
Discount 


TO 


EVERYBODY 


THAT CAN BE OBTAINED BY ANY 
MANNER OF PURCHASE ANYWHERE. 
CATALOGUES FURNISHED. 
ORDERS BY MAIL KECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 


THE BEST-LIGHTED AND MOST EASILY AC- 
CESSIBLE STORE IN NEW YORK, ELEVATED 
re N STA'TION At THE DOOR. 

Ss Rs AND 
wotlk INES OF HORSE-CA RS THROUGH FOUR- 
TKENTH SURHKT PASS THE DOOR, INTER 
SECTING EVERY CAR AND STAGE LINE IN THE 

CITY AND CONNKOTING YT 


D 
EVERY RAILROAD STEAMER OR FERRY 
ACHING NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


271,273, 275,and 277 GRAND ST., 
bet. Forsyth and Eldridge Sts., N. Y. 


We have now on exhibit the largest and choicest 
selection of DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, HO- 
= RY, ete., etec., A. be found in any house in the 
city. 





DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


160 pieces oemc ‘ostume Cloth, 26c.; cheap at 37\c. 

140 pieces Diamond Camels’ iiair Suiting, 38c.; 
worth Ste, 

8 Cases All-Wool + ape Hair Costume Fabric, 
85c. ; good value for 5t 

85 pieces 50-inch AIL Wool Camels’ Hair, 90c.; real- 
ly worth $1.25, 

120 pieces 35-inch All-Wool Camels’ Hair, 5dc.; 
really" wort 

65 pleces, re Siete wide, All-Wool Plaid and Plain 
Polonaise Cloth, $1.30; considered good value at 


1.7 
Poplin Suitings, in all the fashionable shades, 
J ‘i ., 15c., 18e., and 2c, 

inglish Cashmeres, New Colorings, 18c., 20c , and 


Serge Suitings, 27 _tnehen wide, New Fall Shades, 
25c.; a Great Barga 

5 Cases All-Wool French Cashmere, all the Newest 
Shades, Sc.; fully worth 75¢ 

Large display of Scotch ‘Plaids, in the latest de- 
signs and colorings, 15c., I8e.. 25¢e.. 35e., and 50. 

65 pleces All-Wool Tartan Plaid Suiting, $1.25 
eed wide). A decided bargain and very fash- 
onable. 


Mourning Goods Department. 


285 pleocs .. All-Wool French Cashmere, 0c. Good 
value for 68 

Also full , of French Cashmere, 55c 

Special offering otf French Cashme - at Te. = 
not be equaled for the money in the cit; 

Full line of French Cashmere, se. and We. 

The handsomest French Cashmere ever shown, $1. 

Evglish Cashmeres, 35c., 40c., 45c.. and 50c. 


Cloak and Sulit Department. 





cial attention is requested to this department, 

Handsome Cashmere Suits, from $8 to $30. 

600 Stuff Suits, from $4 up. Decided bargains 

Imported Bourette und Silk Suits, the latest de- 
signs, at very moderate prices 

+i dies’ Cloaks, Mantillas, and Circulars— a magnifi- 
cent assortment. Also the new Ulster, so fashion- 
able this Fall. 

A full line of Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks, for 
dress and schoo! wear. 


Shawl Department. 


All the leading ne les in Shetland Wool. Paris 
Rtripes, Broche, tation India Velvet, Beaver, 
Chenille,and Fan a. Also the largest assortment 
K 4 f Square Wool Shawls ever shown, at prices to suit 

he times 


Silk Department. 


A heavy Black Gros Grain, $10), 
A nice quality Lyons Cashmere, #1 25 
Full lines of Colin & Bogor. te Tetand, Guinet, and 
all the standard makes of Black 
Colored Silks, from 65. up. 
Velvet Department. 
fit. * Black Silk Trimming Vevet, $1 10, $1 25, 


up. 
Tvone Biack Silk Cloaking Velvet $3 00and u 
site cong new shades of Colored Silk Velvet. Prom 


Full exhibit of Black and Colored Silk Finish Vel- 
pd 4c. and up (the Blacks are of the New Amazon 
hade). 


Fancy Goods Department. 


Black and Colored Silk Fringes ; Chenille Fringes; 
Worsted Fringes, all styles and colors; Cloak trim 

mings, Gimps, Braids, etc.. ¢te.; the largest variety 
of Buttons in the city ; Torchon Laces, from Se. a 
a up; Embroideries, Vellings, Gents’ and Ladies’ 

andkerchiefs, Lace and Linen Collars ard Cuffs, 
Ledies’ Underwear: Chemises, a special bargain: 
Corsets, we boast on selling the best 50c. Side Lace 
Corset in America, 


Hosiery Department. 


A full selection of Ladies’, Gents’, and Misses’ 
sfose - popular prices. Uniaundried Shirts, from 


tr Piloves, from 25c. u 


Red Flannel Underwear for Ladies and Gents, at 
very low prices. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


271, 273. 275 and 277 GRAND 8T., 
Bet. Forsyth and Eldridge Sts., New York. 


WASTE SILK. 


Souing Silk “5 Machine Twist, Black a. Colors 
sent by mail. cents perounce. Addr 

BRAIN ERD, ARMSTRONC ‘2 co. 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 








Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 
Entire Collection 


Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURE OF THE 


BIGELOW CARPET C0, 


WHICH HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition. 
AMERICAN AXHINSTERS 


AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc, superior in qual- 
ity aud colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
BLEECKER 8ST. STATION. 


CARPETS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


IN THE CITY TO SELECT FROM. 
Prices lower than ever before knowa. 





About ONE-HALF former prices. For instance: 
GOOD BRUSSELS CARPRT, from 75 cents per yard 
GOOD INGRAINS from 9 cents. 

SMYRNA REVERSIBLE CARPETS, from $1. 

Entirely pew aad very handsome. 

Also at unusually low prices our immense stock of 
Moguettes, Wiltons, a, Velvets, and 
Three-Plys. 


LACE CURTAINS. 
RARE BARGAINS. 


The entire range, from a NOTTINGHAM ($1 per 
pair) to the FINKST IMPORTED. 

Churches, Hotels, Public Institutions, or Private 

amilies should not fail to examine our stock and 
prices. 


Sheppard Knapp, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. of 13th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
¢#~ Orders by mall receive prompt attention. 


WALLER 
M°SORLEY 


245 Grand St., N. Y. 








FALL IMPORTATIONS. MAGNIFICENT AS8- 
SORTMENT IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS, MOURNING GOODS, SILKS, 
SUITS, CLOAKS, DOLMANS, WRAPS, SHAWLBS, 
CLOTHS. CASSIMERES, CLOAKINGS, UNDER- 
WEAR, HOSIERY, GLOVES, CORSETS, FLAN- 
NELS, BLANKETS, DOMESTICS, HOUSEKEEP- 
ING DRY GOODS, Etc., Etc. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE FOR FALL AND WINTER, 1878-9, WILL 
BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED AND CAREFUL- 
LY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


Waller & MeSorley, 


245 Grand Street, W. Y. 


waense BRO’S CORSETS 


ete received the Mighest Medal at the recent 


[Fag PARIS EXPOSITION, 
Flexieces Hip CORSET cm 3 


ranted ntto break down over the tips. 
Ibor HEALT with 


its improved Bust, wy py Od 
ite than ever. a 

SET is the "sak Ri every 
Por sale by all leading merchants. 















WARNER BRO’S, 851 Broadway, ¥.¥, 
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Pusurance, 


Insurance Editor wui gwe to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT mformation 4s to the legal vatue of 
tneir policies. according to the New York standard, 
Oh well ansiwrr con Lientialiy, by mall. any inquiries 
as to the standwna of companies. Great care must be 
taxen 0 wives a complete description of the policy: 
Qbastoe age of insurer at texwe Of policy. (2) num- 
ber of premiums patd. 18) amount of policy (4) 
amount of premium. and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and adaressed enve ope. 


THE CONTRACT OF THE MUTUAL 
LIFE 

Just prior to the ttme when the Mutu: ] 
L fe en e1e0 upon ite already famous gift 
epverprise a new form of as plication. was 
adopteo by ‘he cc mpxpy. At the end of 
the usual Jong list of questions, and printed 
in fine type, we Ond toe following remark- 
able contract, which must be signed by 
every applicant for the insurance and the 
gilts of the company: 


"' The f: lowing Declarat‘on and Agreeme:t 
must be signed hy the perionin whuie favor 

a Policy is applied jor and by the persin 

whose liye is proposed for Insurance. 

* Icisbereby d¢ecarcd and agreed that 
all the siatemeuts avd apswers to the 
printed questions written upon tbe forms 
A and B whbicn, togetbhir wih this D-clar- 
aliop spd Agreement, constiiute ap »ppii 
ca:ion to'te Mutu») Life Losurance Com 
pavy of New Yurk for wn insurance of the 
Mr GOt aveVE Ine: Oued Upon tLe life o 
the person proposed for insurance, above 
named, are offerea to tbe sud Company as 
@ consideration of the contract appli d fur; 
each of which slatemeuts son aDewein, 
Wheilber written by bisown hand or pol~,@ 
every persov whore pame is hereto rub 
subibev, for hin.eelf sod for every othe: 

*“p'reen who may in avy event pave or 
Claim aoy loterest uocer the plicy granted, 
adopts as bis «wo, admit to be material, 
ava Wirraacis to be full, complete, apd 
true, acd w de Lue Orly statements given 
to the cO npany 10 repry to its inquiries, 
ami upon winced, should the msurauce »p- 
pied fur be granted, tue Company's con- 
tract will be foxvaged, Aud, in considers- 
tion of tue issuipg of the policy »ppied 
for, the appiicaut hereby syrees thut the 
quvation of tolent OF Ginteriality sball not 
De raised in apy sc 10n On said poitey, ava 
specifically wolves ibe provisions OF any 
law co tne coutrar.. Aud this appl Catan op 
is subm Wed Lo tue suid company, Wi'n the 
following eXpress cOvepants and agree 





e ts: 

“1. That it will constitute no contract 
of insurance unl a puiicy sDai Hirst have 
been sCiuauy istUcd nud deliver. d Dy tbe 
said Compuoy, afler ibe payment io cish 
Of the Dret premium tucreon, auriog the 
Conuuusuce OF tue life pr posed fur iosur- 
@uce, in the Same Coudiion of health as 
Geporibed 19 4h: applica mn. 

“+2. ‘Lbat, ic the weuracce applied for te 
granted by toe Oompany, tue policy, if 
accep:ed, wil be accep ed sutlj ce to all 
tue COLGIUODS abd elipuimiOns Coutmud 
in the poucy, and t at, in paruculir, po 
insurxnce pull be Clalued Ww de loereby 
QraMted wguinst Genth by well Gestruc'ion, 
nor shail apy insurance iveredy grauted re- 
min im force alter Denith evall have peeu 
impaired by Darcet C8 or wCunolic sumMu- 
Jants, Or afier the insured suall, without 
the cunsent of the Ou pany in Wridng, 
Bigned by the presideul or scCrecary, pa 8 
OF cetuain beyvud the humus ol sesldcuce 
and travel, ur cogave in aby Of the Occupn- 
tious or employ m Lis BpectMed upyn ioe 
Ova pavy’s torm cf poncy; and tuat tbe 
eblire Cuptract cor tatu: d lu che sald pulicy 
anu In Ubis appiicetion take Lugetber shall 
be CuoDsirued god idielpreced, asa Whole, 
aud in eaco of 118 polis aud Ooligutions, 
ouly accorui: g io'Ube Charver of te sata 
Cow pany aud vbe laws of the Siateut New 
York da torce ut tae Gute thereot, tue piace 
of the contract beiag expressly agreed to 
be tue privcipal ottice of we said Cumpauy 
in wwe Cuy ot New Yors. 

“8. f'pat all uowritven or verbal state 
Me nis or ivformaton, if avy, Made or giveD 
by orvo behuif of saa applicant, at any 
time, in apy Way, to aby person uF persous 
Wuumosoever, Or 10 said applicant by auy 
Prrsug OF persous WuOmsOuver, and DOL by 
Ube app.icadl presented, 10 Writiog, Wo the 
officers of tae Compuny at its office iu New 
Yorg City, b ture tae delivery of tne pol- 
icy, 8bali NOL De Qeemed DOLCE Lo the Cum- 
pany of in apy Way aff.ct the coutract of 
insurance, 

‘+4. inat in avy distri ution of surplus 

the prin: iples aud methods woich muy be 
adupied by tue Vumpauy fur such uistripu- 
tion, std i.e detérmioa too of tue amount 
equilabiy belovging to such poucy, shill 
be aod are herevy ratified a d uccep e1 by 
and for every person who shall have or 
cigim apy interest under ihe Coutract now 
proposed; that nu returo of tue premiums 
paid, or suy poriiun twereof, or of a sur- 
render value, ei her in casu or in paid-up 
or ower insurance, fur said policy, or tur 
additious mide or clarme. toereco, sbali be 
made by ur claimed from we Coa pay 
under the laws of any of tue Uuieu States 
now of hereslier enacted; and the sald 
applicant, io copsiveration of ine issuing of 
the pulicy applied for, bereby waives all 
benetit and advantage of any such law. 


**5. That any fraud or attempt at frau 
on tbe part of apy person ioteresied or 
Bamed in the sit policy, by tal-e swear- 
ing, production o!' false or traudult pt pa 
pers, sia, wated dato, pretenoed accidc nr, 
traudulent disuppeatance, or ober wise, 
shall forfeit all claia on this Company and 
be a perpetual bar to apy recovery under 
the policy. 

6. That said person whose life is pro- 
posed for insurance is not vow »sfflicied 
with apy oisease or disorder, apd that be 
dves nt pow and that be will oot practice 
any pespicious babils tbat tend to tbe suort- 
enipg O} Jile; that the suid Company shall 
have the right at avy time, if a p licy shalt 
be issu d, to a.spu-e toe tru b of tne ap- 
plication, and ‘we person accepting snid 
pul Cy bereby waives the benefit of any 
stature or S.atutes of limitation 10 cunflict 
hereaitb, 

**T hereby d+clare tbat I have read the 
above declaruti n und agreement wud the 
abuve quesiious and wiillen answer-, and 
(bul (be nDS Wels a8 Writleo are correct aud 
true; and ft bereby for myself, ago for all 
olpers WhO M.sy 1D nDy EVen). Dave OF Cia mw 
avy lulerest iu tbe lusura:ce her by ap- 
plied fur, do request aud sautuorize any 
pbyrician or surgeon baving auy kaow!- 

eoge or information, acquired prot-s-iou- 
ally or Giberwise, louLing the matters 
ure relerred to, mextioned, of in- 
volved, 10 d 8u.0se Lue Same fully at apy 
‘ime, and from ume to time, at we io- 
Stnuce of sad Company, bereby waiv- 
ing any priviege woutsoever and howso- 
ever Counecud wnercwito.” 
Tobe thousand or more words composing 
the sbove coniract require explavation. 
Chey all havea meaviog avd a purpose, 
which should be undersiood by every per- 
sun who seeks an insurance in the compa- 


ny. 
‘The first paragraph provides that all of 
the auswers of tue iosurer to the oumervus 
questiuns in the applica ion, ‘ whether writ- 
ten by hia con hand’ or not, be admits to 
be *‘materwl,” aod warrants to be ‘full, 
complete, and truce.” That is, if the sp 
p ication cubtaivs the slightest mi-take us 
w fac’, eituer by himseif or the party in 
interest, no matter of how suali conte- 
qveuce, then the company secures # bar 
guin in advance that payment cxnnot be 
compelled, If a man sboult siy tbat be 
lived in New York Ciy, when be reall: 
lived in Brooklyn; if he should say that 
his grandfather died at ave 80, when it was 
age 81, then bis policy is of no value except 
by tue grace of the company. 

In the paragraph numb sed 2 the bar- 
gio istont, if the health snall bave become 
‘ impaired” by the use of a'cholic driaks, 
narcoucs, or stimulants, then the policy 
suall not remain in Jorce. That is, the 
company could refuse to receive &@ prem! 
um apd mark the policy from its books. 
If the healta is impaired by any iv 
dulgence cr even mistake, then the con- 
tract is void. So, agnin, if the insurer 
should just step bis foot scross the line of 
limit, or if he ehould stuy one day longer 
thon the time set, or than was given in the 
permit, alihougo it bad pot injured him io 
the least, still his premium cao be refused, 
a.d bis policy, vo matter how much he 
may have paid, is void. So, also, if the in- 
sur-r were to becume, even in an emergency, 
a brakeman or an engineer, just for one 
day or for oae train, bis policy would be 
forfeited. 

The paragraph numbered 3 gives us 
the true inwardsess of the whole matter. 
to use a vulgar expression, it gives the 
whole thiog away. ‘‘ Unwritten or verval 
stalemen's” on behalf of said applic nt, 
made at any time by any person, suall not 
aff ct the contract, That is, toe officers 
or agents of the compiny cao promise an 
jusurer just what they please; but their 
promise is good for nothing. Now notice: 
The insurer, when he accepts the p»licy, 
pays 30 per cent. by a sight draft. He is 
told that the draft will be stamped 
‘‘paid’; that be wiil never be calied 
upon to pay it. Toe company says he will 
not and tne agent says 82, Frithful 
promises; but what d»> they amount to? 
Simply nothing, if this contract is good 
for anything, for it distinctly and positive. 
ly provides that anythiog that is said to 
the insurer by officers or agents shall not 
bind the company. This is plainly the 
intent of the paragraph. It is to make the 
sight drafts binding if the comrany at any 
time desire it. So, also, if an insurer were 
to go to an officer or ageut and ask for an 
extension of the time for tbe payment of 
his premium, aud sbould be given such 
extension, it would be valueless. His 





policy by this contract would be forfeited 


just the same, It does more than this. It 
provi jes that an agent may make just what 
representations he pleases in soliciting ia- 
surance, no matter bow false; but they 
shall not affect the contract. Oae of the 
greatest evis that has always existed in 
solic ting life insurunce has been the rash 
promises of agents, and now we have a 
cooteact provi sing for them. 

The paragraph numbered 4 is probibly 
the most interesting one in connection with 
the whole contract. The insurer ratifies 11 
of the plans of the company as to tts dis- 
tribution of surplus. He ratifies the most 
intricate mathematical calculations, He 
agrees that he shall not have the right to 
ask for a surrender v:lue or paid-up policy, 
even though tbe law provides for it. He 
agrees that the company shall, if itso desires, 
furaish josurauce to his neighbor for one- 
balf what it furnishes it to him, or that it 
shall entirely give it away. He ratifies all 
this in advance. As far asit goes, it places 
the company beyond all reach of luw us to 
method;, planus, or gifts. 

Toe cliwax is reacued in the paragraph 
numbere!6,. We venture the asserti -n that 
it would forfeit five out of every s x policies 
ever issued by apy life insurance company. 
We do not believe tbat one policy io ten 
could be collected, if the company saw fit 
to dispute it, the applicant having signed a 
contract containing this paragraph. He is 
required to say that ‘‘he has not now any 
disease or disorder,”’ and that he ‘‘ does 
not now and that he will not practice any 
pernicious habit, etc.; and that ‘‘ the snid 
company shill have the right to dispute tbe 
truth of the application.” And all this is 
made additionally strong by the waiving of 
the statutes of limitation. 

The last paragraph bas a very objection. 
able point. The law of the State of New 
York provides thata physician cannot be 
compelled 'o divulge professional secrete. 
The contrict, however, waives this law, 
aod autborjzes a physician at any time to 
tell all that has been imparted to him in 
confidence, 

Tuis we believe to be a true picture of the 
insurance given by the Mutual Life Insur- 


‘ance Company of New York. lvis a de- 


scription of qulity,as given by the company 
itself. It is insurance hampered, one-sided, 
always forfeitab’e, and almost valueless, 
except at the will of the company. The 
best thing tbat can be said of it is that it 
makes little difference with such a contract 
how litle morey is obtuined for the giving 
of it. The young man atage 25 who io. 
sures his lite for $5,000 pxys a pr: mium of 
about $100. He is tu be given $30 the first 
yesr and about $5 the second. But whut 
dves $35 amouot to in a contract of $5 000 
when it is accomp nied by such a contract 
as this? We cannot im»give thata man ex- 
ists who will bargain to pny out money for 
a hfe time on acontract of $5,000 uvder 
such absolute chances of cor fi-ca'ion of 
the whole amount, when the consiveration 
is $35, or any amount short of the whole 
$5,000. No man can afford to so complete- 
ly give bimself away io a bargain. 

Now let people desiring insurance read 
the contract. Consider well the possible 
results of accep'ing it. Know that each 
word, phrase, sentence, and paragraph hits 
right straigot at One point, and that is the 
avoidance of the pavment of a claim by 
the comp.py, except it be its pleasure to 
pay. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





WE quote the following from a very in- 
telligent ar icle in the Insurance Chronicle. 
We tully agr:e that the public will not only 
ascertain the cause of the move; but tbey 
will ascertain the effect of it, and,in our 
opinion, the sooner this is ascertained the 
better for the members of the company: 


«Besides the many o' j ctionable features 
of the plan, its introduction at this time 18 
most iavpporiune. At vo period io the 
history of the Matus) (which is tne history 
of life insursmce in this country) was 
strovger evidence of stability needed on 
tbe part of companies. A breath of sus- 
picion, owing to the public attituce toward 
life insurance, is liable to develop in 
extraordimary proportions, Toe action of 
tne Mutual, unfortunately, may give rice to 
@ SU-picioo that it is in urge ot need of new 
bu-iness aod that this is a desperate effort 
to ovtain it. Nor will toe mauner in which 
the announ cement of the ‘new departure’ 
was made tend to dispel suspicion. A st: p 





of such importance should not have been 


taken stealthily. These and o'her circum 
stances will be availea of by tbe public— 
at least the thinking portion of it—to dis- 
cover the Ccanre tbat led a most cons-rv- 
ative con pany to suddenly make a radical 
Change in its rates, Our cove usion is that 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
acted unwisely io atten pupg tbat which it 
cannot carry out Without injury toiis own 
go. d name, witbout doing 11: justice to its 
poheyhoiders, and witbout’ ac versely af- 
fecting the present and future prorp:cts of 
Jife insuravce. And we believe, rich apd 
great as it ‘s, tbe Mutual cannot afford to 
do tbis aud at the sume time preserve its 
vitality intact.” 


—The following is the standing of the 
thirty-one lite companies doing business 
in the State «of Mass:chusetts in regard to 
surplus assets, or strength over and above 
solvency, u8 told by the recent repcrt of 
the insurance commir:sioner of that state 
on page 13. The companies are named in 
alphabetical order. It will be seen that of 
the tbirty-ore companies the Mutual Life, 
with its pretended fund, stands No. 27, 
acd ihe insurers in the company will Cer- 
tainly gather from these facts avytbirg 
but pl-ssant feelings from tue free givings 
of the company. 
ee 118 55) National, Vt....148 06 
Berksbire...... 1 50 | Nettonal, U. 8..112.26 
C nn. General..127 51) New York Lite..113.12 
Coun. Mutual,..1(8 63 | North western...117.25 


Contineptal..... 102 27} Penn Muruy)....1°6 21 
Equitav'e....... 112.67! PLoenix......... 102.00 
Germania....... 107 38 | Provident Loan 
Hartford........151.77 ard Trust.....125.03 
HOMO ...00 ese -123 16} Provident Sav- 


Hou ceopstuic ..100.63} ings........ 
Jobu Haneock..109.7% | State Mutual....121.17 
Mass. Mutual...107.40| Travelers’...... 144 87 
Mauhbattan......116.85| U:ion Mutual. .100 50 
Metropolitao,...111 79| United 8 ates...109 07 
Matual Life....106 80) Vermon'....... 212.19 
Mutual Benefi ..111.65! Washington.... 113 04 
New Enyland...116.32 





—We want to be charitable, ard so we 
are g: ing to suppose that the following 
puff of the gift enterpri-e of the Mutual 
Life, tuken from the columns of a covtem- 
porary, was prepsied at the office of the 
company. ‘ Reduction of life iosurance,” 
‘““mopoply,” and “‘large salaries” are ull 
suggesiive: 

“The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York bas stan example whica tbe 
other insurance compavi 8 must almost of 
pecestity follow, It has declared that it 
wil bereafter, in Ji u of accumulatisg the 
divicends of busivess, make a rebatement 
Oo their premiums for the first two yexrs 
of 80 per cent. » year, after which ime, 
of course, the divideuds are crecied on 
toe premiums or tbe po icy. This is 1anta- 
mount to a recucti not :ife insur -nce by a 
company wich is ai beut a superior io the 
ciy. if not ia the world; »nd other com- 
pacics must alm: st ivevi ably foliow suit 
or give the Mutual a movopoly, Less 
margin for large salarivs and more ter yol- 
itybolders is » neces:iy for all succes: ful 
compauies ia the future,” 


—Whenr tre fire broke out Sunday night 
there were eleven hirses and mu'es quar- 
tered iv the old rink building, wh ch was 
destroyed. Some thoughtful person re- 
membered the fact, and burried to their 
rescue, and succeeied, with but little diffi- 
culty, in gettiog them «Il out but ove, when 
tbe fire had sppronched so rapidly that the 
animal was completely terrfied. It re- 
fused to go out. Somebody cried out: 
‘*Blinafold it.” A blanket was thrown 
over its head, and still it refused to go. 
An attempt was tben made to back it out, 
without success. Then up spoke a man, 
and a knowivg man was be, and he said: 


‘*T bave beard that 1f you; u' a barpess on 
a horse, in sucb an emergency as this, be 
will drive as docieasalamb” A barness 
was thrown upon the animal and adjusted, 
apd he weat out of the burping builoing as 
though going to work.—Ogdensburg Jour- 
nal. 


—The Travelers’ Insurance Company 
loses by the yellow fever, at Memphis, its 
agent, John G Longs ale, Jr., treasurer of 
the citizens’ relief commiitee; also its 
medical examiner, Dr. John H. Erskine, 


health officer cf Hartford. Mr. Witham 
A. Faircoud. treasurer of the H»ward As- 
scciauon at Vicksburg, woo died of the 
fever, held a life policy in this company 
for $5,000. 


—Juige Donohue, of the New York Su- 
preme Court, has denied the motion mide 
on bebaltof Dr. Lamber: for reduction cf 
bail from $25,000 to $15,000. Tbe Juoge 
says that, asthe district attorney is ready 
to areue the case in the Court of Appeals 
at any momeot, he does not see any reason 





for reducing the bail. 
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INSURANCE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. ar a Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS POLICIES I8- 
SUED. REF AND STATEMEN Ts FUR- 
NISHED AT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 
LEWIS C. CROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. ogee Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, pnd 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DEC. 31st, 1877. 
Ce $2,862,282 02 
Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 
Endowments, eeverreeanence of Surplus, 


437,100 26 
Total’ “Casit” Assets, ‘as per. ‘insurance | 

Commissioner’s report. ........ . «+ 4,466,920 S 
Total surplas, do., do., do., do., do. Meat 078 63 
New Policies issued, !,871. Term- 

inated, !,666. 

The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a de- 
tailed statement, together with the results of the 
investigation of the paeesenee ccc of 

ts, can be obtai tthe 


OFFICE OF THE comrany, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. CIBBENS, Secretary. 
W.G. McKOWN, Ass't Sec’y. 
W,C, WRIGHT, Actuary, 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medica! Examiner, 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 931 CHESTNUT STREBT. 
INCORPORATED ix 1847. ASSETS, _— 46. 
SA UEL C. HUBY, President. 


Entire surplus amma to the pos st every year 
Policies non-forfeiting fortheir value. 

Endowment policies at life rates, 

Agents wanted. 


___H. 8, STEPHENS, Vice-President. — 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 261, 262, 363, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The pprinolpal £ features of this + Company ae ABSO. 
NOMICAL MAN GEMENT 
and TEA TITY TO THE INSURE ED. 

















All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Beoretar ry 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President, 
GHO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary 
BE. W. DEBBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B, POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 


Established A. D, 1850. 











MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


$7,400,000 c PEAT's, 
$4,900,000 "ewenPremizms te 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$ l »700,000 LIAS Lifes 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBINS, 


‘ ctwary 
H. Y. 
J,.L. HALSEY. H. B: BrOkus, 
Secretary. Assis't Sec’s 








THE 


CONNECTICUT 


MUTUAL 


LIF 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN,, 


NOW IN ITS 


Thirty - third Year of Business, 


had, on Jan. Ist, 1878, over) 


66000 POLICIES IN FORCE, 


INSURING $178,280,625, 


and its SURPLUS, bythe most rigid stand- 


ard of solvency, was 


$3,703,602. 


it charges a rate of premiun fully adequate 
to maintain perfect solvency and which has 
carried it through the unexampled severity of 
the past five years in unquestioned strength, 

Surplus earnings are annually deducted from 
the rate charged, reducing the premium really 
paid each year to the actual cost of carryivg 
the ineurance and maintaining the reserve. 

It writes only forms of policies of proven 
utility ; and each policy provides for its con- 
version into paid-up insurance, upon fair 
terms, in case of lapse, 

Within a year and a half it has sustained 
at the hands of a legislative commission, 
aided by well-known experts, the most pro- 
tracted and searching ¢xamination, both as to 
its financial condition and methods of busi- 
ness,ever made of. any clase of corporations, 
without reduction of assets or the suggestion 
of change in method. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 


PHILIP 8. MILLER, (en. -Agent, 
194 Broadway, New York. 


PRINGFIEL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 









SPRINGFIELD. sy22::MABSACHUBETTS. 
fies ash Capital al aid in. Paadaeaat $750,000 00 
on Ze er at a iabilliies, 59 9 

einsurance........... x 
Not” Satulas Pier etcdacacsdeee tc seida D 2 88638 33 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1878 $1 31,636,029 71 
waAbh deen R. SMITH, President. 

retar: 

pAnvoRr w J.W wi aie , Treasurer. 


ANDRE 
WESTERE DEPARTMENT..... »-. CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. J. HARDING, Ganistei Agent, 





6° )°11 Make Assurance Double Sure.” 


THE NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE Co., v. &- ofA., 
WASHINGTON 
CHARTERED BY CoNdiixss, 


Ce CII o.00c-ccccce.ccccccccccces $1,600,000 00 
pscete, jan ist, 78 eb0ecoccascescece 4.125.362 o% 
8, Jan. 1st, 1878 sw... eee eee DY 814 


All “thts ‘Bt surplus Is ‘Security ‘Additional tothe Re- 


Basic.ct Agests ‘io eal tas Bag Cont: 
ite Contr 
The Largest emt of any LIE E INSURANCE 
PANY in the World. 
Of FICERBS: 
ays W. PEET, President and Actuary. 
J, TLbE RRS. JOHN M, BUTLER, 


Vice-President. 
8A AMUEL M, NICKERSO 
Chairman wingese tt yaee omve Commitres, 


CHICAGO, Le ’ nT 168 1 LA ‘SALLE ST. 


7 








THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A STRONG COMPANY. 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 


AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 
(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 
Dividends Annually. 


A LARGE COMPANY. 
Policies issued,.... . . over 182,000 
Insurance in foree, . $128,000,000 


Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 
SURPLUS, .. . ever $6,000,000 


BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD, 








————- 


A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty-third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years. 


ei Gia 
‘ we ule 
i 3 jib N 


pil re 





{fhe Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and $48 Broadway, New York 





THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 18t, 1878, At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the recelpt of Seventy-four Million Dollars in Premiums 3 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollars in Policyeclaims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security inthe sum of Thirtysfive Million Dollars, cafely iuvested and increasing. 
The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
{n detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
Cae ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone have been suffi. 
clent to pay the DEATH-CLAIMNS waturing under its policies. 





EXAMPLE. 
Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815 | Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 


Death-Claims paid, 1877, - 1,638,128] Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 














("Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 


risks and most judicious investment of fande. 


7” The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life in- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest, 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. The Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule {s to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sométimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This fea« 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
for this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures satety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAMAH.IBEERS Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing ew ae of the Company on the first day of July, 187 


CASH CAPITAL, - - . 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - ° 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses, « 2 


Net Surplus, - - ° - 


TOTAL ASSETS, - 4 > 


$3,000,000 00 
1,795,699 50 
206,13! 28 
1,179,042 38 


$6,! 180,873 (6 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States avallenle 0t J 


Ban xe Staten 
State and Municipal Bonds 


interest due on ist Jul y 
puenee in ——e et nents - 





J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary, 





PA EN 
dere of PLE 
8 sand fa tga ot ES on a Tes! waiate (worth 04,3185 )000) oe oS 


ane on Stocks, pa ee (market value of Securities, $324,587 50).. 


of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protectt D 
SURA Wor: % 








86.150,873 16 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts its business under the New York 
Safet Loan. 


ICES: 
199,& 103 Broadway, B®, Y.; 
entague Sts. and +4 


Cash on band and in banks.. 

Loans on U. 8 and other 
Stocks (value $502,456 25), 
payable on demand...... 


Cor. Court pad 


Broadway, B’ k'n 
“$183,411 64 


402,460 00 
Loans on Bond and aya 
Hetate, worth $ 


585,871 64 





pakbeet nan eehenee 655,000 00 
United States and other Stocks and Bonds 
rad the Company as follows ( Market 
New Ll awe Seok and eeher 
- $232,310 00 
Rtate Bonds eprennes 20,070 U0 
1,000 Snares, N.Y. and Harlem 
United beet i ‘oct Teg? be 
nited States Stocks. to see li 
e ————— 1,072,2 
Real Estate Owned by the Company—viz., 
and Brooklyay i in od York, Srogniyn. 
an rooklyn » aD ac- 
q by thonien ihe 691,800 00 
Pr ue id, and baiances in 
the _ ade of Ayents pepegeio so 1. gaacosed 147,237 F 
Interest unpaid (due this day)..... ....... 22,831 
nts due and accrued .... .......+0+6..5. 12,500 00 
ee see $3,173,933 31 
messree™ for Reinsurance of 
outstanding a bove BD Fi 
nie Sor re »rted 1o n- 
- - — dividends, 
‘ pasreeves ey ] a 
wad oF po we Bes Booccce ww, 
IIE s0x000cen scnckeaasetea 1,000,000 00 
NET SURPLUS. 
Guaranty Sur eon 
Rpecial Resirve rand ii" 501 03 
ed Surplus... 
BEE cen 
GRO. T. Bore. Pres. &. & LAM ice- 
ore PBC NSENU, Genk A. 7 
n.Ag 


KIRBY, eee. Jorn KC OME LE 
C. H,'DU BR, Sec. Brooklyn. 
January Lith me 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the dist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, to dist Decem- 


ber, 1877 46a ia $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked 0 t 
Of January, 1877... ....---.ceeeeeeceeeeees 2,040,362 61 


no 96,751,028 44 


Total Amount of Marine Pr 
No Policies have been Issued upon Life 





be 4 Boer SR 5 B as disconnected 
PTS a Seca eee gyn 0 
Losses paid during the same period... "$2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses... $947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 


Uniked Sygee and State of New York 

City, Bank, and other Stocks .$10,545,958 Ou 

-m aeare od by Stocks and otherwise 1,163,200 00 

Real Laan J aod ge due the Com- 

pony. oe 1. ORO EEL 617 
Premium Notes and ‘Bilis Receivable.,.. 1,7! 

Cash in Bank ... 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 66 
=—_————— 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
Of Pebruiry next, from which date all imterest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be prod 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.: 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary. 
W. H, ©. Bartuerr Actusry 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 








ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 

A. ¢ Winchester 

ice-Pres’t. 





Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1878s. 





1826. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
or PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital...........,,... $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

ANCES... 0. cccgcqerccccce 779,325 44 
Garplus .......ceccecccccevces 545,155 72 
sai st 





atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold pr the 


The yt pees nt of Life Insurance at the 





payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 8lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE. 
Ww. H. MOOKE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWis CURTIS. ROBT. B. MINTUR 
CBA LEs H RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
Davi LAN ks BRAT LO STUART 

RDO BURNBAM.J. Tate G. DE FOREST, 
wan id ERED SHAN Madch, 


WM. 18. 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. HORACE GRAY, 
Wi EB. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BAY 

A HA WILLI FoR, 


H. 
Foun D HEWLETT, PETER V. KING 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. _ THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. 9. MOORB, 2d Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 








THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. President. 
WM. E. STEVENS. .......-..s00e0e000+ Secretary 


Yearly Renewable Policies. 


The yearly-renewable policy is a coptr 
simple, "Nate. ond inex ~p nsive. ‘ane prote tection. of lite 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or eel 
as needed, at actual current cost. ench year by i 
Large accumulations in the hands of the co 
are thus rendered unnecessary and the ne company 
never has atrisk more than the actual cost of one 
year’s insurance. 

In this way the en and defects of the old he 

pr 


tem are avoided portion et lite ins 
foameeeae fe 


an as ‘air, and 
leoy for Circulars, giving rates and full a 
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= THOUSANDS 2! 


ARE CALLING FOR 
WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Tuis magnificent volume is offered by 
THE INDEPENDENT a8 @ premium to Sub- 
scribers. Thousands, in every section of 
the country, have accepted our liberal 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 

For the special information of every. 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound ix sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may. 
be returned at our expense, and the maney’ 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities’ 
and otber educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest Jiter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 





reliable, and best Dictionary published in 


the English language—here or in Europe.) 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large as now. Other diction | 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 
Any person who will send us 


One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Tbree New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No. more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 


ommend it to be. 





Peoria, IL, Oct, 1st, 1878, 

I received the Dictionary. I like it very 
much, and for which I am very thankful. 
I have been a _ subseriber~ for twelve 
years, and now you have made the pa- 
per so that I cannot do without it. I 
like its arrangements, its style, and illustra- 
tions ; but most of all I like the spirit of fer- 
vent and mellow piety which pervades its 
every page. When my heart is distracted and 
sad by the cares and sorrows of this wilder- 
ness, a half hour with Tae INDEPENDENT 
soothes and refreshes me. 
JAMES ABBERLEY. 


FunTonu aM, O., Sept, 18th, 1878, 
The Dictionary was received last Saturday 
in good order and fully meets my expectation, 
The first pumber of the paper is before me, and 
{ am well pleased with my investment and will 
try to induce others to subscribe for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 1 will show the work and: pre- 

mium to all I can conveniently. 
DANIEL HORN. 


LEBANON, ILL., Sept. 80th, 1878. 
Recelved this day the first copy of your most 
valuable paper; also the extraordinary premi- 
um, the Dictionary. Knowing that Worces- 
ter is being more and more recognized as the 
standard lexicographer of the English lan- 
guage, i think myself the possessor of the very 

corner-stone of its literature, 
C. 8. FREARK. 


Koxomo, Inp., Oct. 4th., 1878, 
The Dictionary received some days ago. 
Have Webster and Dunglison, but corsider 
this a valuable addition to my medical library. 
Have takeo THE INDEPENDENT some cight 
years, and consider it well worth 88 per year, 
and would not be without it for that. Thanks 

for the present of great value. 
8. M. WHITE. 


Bantam FALLs, Cr., Oct. 2d, 1878. 

I have received the Worceéter’s Dictionary, 
and wish to tay that I consider it a magnificent 
gift. Lhope that all the readersof Tun INpE- 
PENDENT will avail themselves of your gen. 
erous Offer and secure a Dictionary before it 
is too late. Please accept my sincere thanks, 

Ws. L. HALL, 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL., Sept. 28th, 1878, 
The Dictionary was received, per express, 
on yesterday, in good condition. In binding, 
paper, and type it is all or more than you rec- 
I am well pleased with it. 
Accept many thanks for your promptness and 
generous gift. J.C. BARR. 


Troy, N. Y., Oct. Ist, 1878. 

I received to-day my premium copy of 
Worcester’s Dictionary. 1 am delighted with 
it, and at a loss to understand how you 
can afford to give such a valuable present for 
the price of subscription: Accept my thanks. 

R. THOMPSON, M. D. 


GLASTONBURY, Conn., Oct. 7th, 1878. 
Many thanks for Worcester’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, which reached me in good order 
on Saturday last, as premium on three years’ 
eubscription for THe INDEPENDENT. 
truly grateful for so valuable a gift. 
W. W. SCUDDER, 


MIDDLETOWN, Cony., Oct. 7th, 1978, 
The Dictionary and INDEPENDENT have both 
been received, The Dictionary is well worth 
the’ money without the paper, and the paper 
wWitboutthe Dictionary. With many thanks, 
L. 8. MERWIN. 


I am 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 3d, 1878. 
The Dictionary was received last Monday, in 


good order. Find the print and binding more 
perfect than I expected it would be. 
‘HIRAM T. STORY. 
Erie, Pa., Oct. 4th, 1878. 


The Dictionary received all right, for which 
I am grateful, The great wonder is how you 
can give such a premium, 
L. REED. 


; COLLEGEVILLE, Pa., Sept. 30th, 1878,° 

‘The Dictionary is received and perfectly sat- 

ctory. Please accept my thanks, as all are 
pleased with my git. J.C. LENHART. 


DANVILLE, PENN. Sept. 30th, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived this morning. Many 
thanks for so valuable a present. Iam more 
than satisfied with it, 
CLARA E, KASE, 


NaTIONAL Home, Wis., Sept. 26uh, 1878. 

Worcester’s Dictii nary came, to hand ll 
right a day or two since. Many thanks. ~ 
- Geo. W. BARBER. 


WEsSTLAND, InpD., Sept. 23d, 1878. 
The Dictionary is at haud, with perfect sat- 
isfaction, for which please except thanks. 
MARY L. BINFORD. 


Emir, N. Y., Oct. 4th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand all right and 
am well pleased with it. 
ao? 6 J. 8. HUMPBREY. 
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BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


THE yellow and red 
Are dancing o’erhead 
And the hollows are heaped with the leaves 
that are dead ; 
And a low monotone 
From the wind sings alone 
In the bare, silent nests whence the nestlings 
have flown. 


With rustlings and stirs 
Of gray, glancing furs, 
The squirrels are nibbling the ripe chestnut 
burrs; 
Aud they chatter and cheep 
As they pile up the heap 
Of the glossy brown barvest, 80 easy to reap. 


Each day in the tree 
One shy bird I see, 
Belated and left by its winged company. 
Oh! why did he stay, 
When the rest flew away 
To the land of the rose aud the long southern 
day? 


Was he witcbed and misled 
By the gay garden-bed 
Where the brave scarlet sage is still ndating 
its head, 
And the bee wiogs him up, 
‘Vo burrow aud sup 
In each blue and each rosy convolvualus cup? 


Did he bet with some friend 
To endure to the end 
And see what the Lord of the seasons might 
tend 
Of gray skies or blue, 
Soow, tunshine, or dew ? 
Aud what was the wager? I wish that | knew. 


On! poor little bird, 
Take back the rash word, 
Tue strong, cruel winter will not be deterred, 
Far oft on the plain, 
He has planned his campaign, 
Aud against him all blossoms and birds fight in 
Vain, 


He soon will be here. 
Make haste, pretty dear, 
And use thy fleet wing while the way is still 
clear ; 
Or else, by and by, 
We shall sorrow and sigh 
O’er a poor frozen bird who remained but to 
die. 





THE LAKE OF THE LUTE AND THE 
MATCHLESS MOUNTAIN. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM E, GRIFFIS, 








OF all the beautiful objects in ‘‘ the land 
of the holy gods,” as the Japanese call 
their country, none are more beautiful than 
Fuji Mountain and Lake Biwa, The one 
is a great cone of white snow, the other is 
a sheet of heaven-blue water, in shape like 
a lute with four strings. 

Sweeping from twenty square leacues of 
space out of the plain and rising twelve 
thousand feet in air, Fuji casts its sunset 
shadow far out on the ocean, and from 
fourteen provinces gleams the splendor of 
its snowy crest. It sits like a king on 
his throne in the heart of Suruga Province. 

One hundred and thirty miles to the 
west, as the crane wings her flight, in the 
heart of Omi, is Biwa Ko, the lake of the 
lute. It is sixty miles long and as blue as 
the sky whose mirror it is. Along its 
banks rise white-walled castles and stretch 
mulberry plantations. On its bosom rise 
wooded islands, white, but not with frost; 
for thousands of herons nestle on the 
branches of the trees, like lilies on their 
stems. Down under the blue depths, say 
the people, is the Dragon shrine (Riu Gu), 
where dwell the dragon-helmed Kai Riu 
O, and his consort, the shell-crowned 
Queen of the World Under the Sea. 

Why do the pilgrims from all over the 
empire exclaim joyfully, while climbing 
Fuji's cinder-beds and lava-blocks, ‘‘ I am 
aman of Omi”? Why, when quenching 

their thirst with the melted snow-water of 
Foji crater, do they cry out ‘‘I am drink- 
ng from Lake Biwa”? Why do thechil- 
dren clap their hands, as they row or sail 
over Biwa’s blue surface, and say: ‘I am 
on top of Fuji Yama”? 

To these questions the Japanese legend 
gives answer. When Heaven and earth 
Pos first ao there was neither Lake of 

wa nor Mountiin of Fuji, Su and 
Omi were both plains. Evén for long after 


men inhabited Japan and the Mikados had 
ruled for centuries there was neither earth 
so nigh to Heaven nor water so close to 
the under-world as the peaks of Fuji and 
the bottom of Biwa. Men drove the plow 
and planted the rice over the very spot 
where crater and deepest depth now are. 

But one night in the ancient times there 
was a terrible earthquake. All the world 
shook, the clouds lowered to the earth, 
floods of water poured from the sky, and a 
sound like the fighting of a myriad dragons 
filled the air. In the morning all wasserene 
andcalm. The sky was blue. The clouds 
had filed. The earth was as bright and all 
was as “white-faced” as when the sun 
goddess first came out from her hiding ia 
the cave. 

The people of Omi awoke, scarce expect- 
ing to find either earth or heaven, when lo! 
they looked on what had yesterday been 
tilled land or barren moor, and there was 
a great sheet of blue. Wasit sky? Had 
a sheet of the ‘‘ blue field of heaven” fallen 
down? Was it the ocean? They came near 
it; tasted it. It was fresh and sweet as a 
fountain-rill. They looked at it from the 
hill-tops, and, seeing its outline, called it 
“the lake of the four-stringed lute.” Others, 
proud of their new possession, named it the 
Bake of Omi. 

Greater still was the surprise of the 
Suruga people. The sailors, far out at sea, 
rubbed their eyes and wondered at the 
strange shape of the towering white cloud 
Was it the Iwakura, the eternal throne of 
Heaven, come down to rest on earth out of 
the many-piled white clouds of heaven? 
Some thought they had lost their reckoning; 
but were assured when they recognized 
familiar landmarks on shore. Many a 
cottager woke up to find his house, which 
lay in a valley the day before, was now far 
up onthe slope, with the distant villages 
and the sea visible; while far, far above 


that the Japan Archipelago contained the 
Fortunate Isles and in it was the true elixir 
of life. He divulged his secret to the king, 
and advised him to make the journey to 
the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Overjoyed at the good news and the faith- 
fulness of his loyal sage, the king loaded 
him with gifts and honors. He selected 
five hundred of the most beauteous youths 
and virgins of his kingdom, and, fitting out 
a fleet, sailed away to the Happy Isles of 
the East. Coasting along the shore until 
they recognized the glorious form of the 
mountain, they landed and began the 
ascent, Alas! for the poor king. The 
rough sea and severe storms had worn on 
his aged frame, and the fatigues of the 
ascent were so great that before reaching 
the top he fainted away, and before the 
head of the procession had set foot on the 
crater edge the monarch was dead. Sadly 
they gave up the search for the elixir of 
life, and, descending the mountain, buried 
their master in the Province of Kii. Then, 
in their exuberance of youth and joy, 
thinking little of the far future and wish- 
ing to enjoy the present, they separated in 
couples, married, and, disposing of their 
ship and cargo, they settled in the country 
and colonized the eastern part of Japan. 
Long afterward, when Buddhist be- 
lievers came to Japan, oneof them, climb- 
ing Fuji, noticed tbat around its sunken 
crater were eight peaks, like the petals of: 
their sacred lotus flower. Thus, it seemed 
to them, Great Buddha had honored Japan 
by bestowing the sacred symbol of Nirvana, 
or Heaven, on the proudest and highest 
part of Japan. So they also named it Fuji, 
‘‘the sacred mountain ”; and to.this day all 
the world calls thissacred mountain Fuji, 
or Fusi Yama, while the Japanese people 
believe that the earth which sunk in Omi 
is the same which, piled tothe clouds, is the 
lordly mountain of Suruga. 








shone the snowy head of a mountain, whose 
crown lay in the blue sky. At night the 
edges of the peak, like white fingers, 
seemed to pluck the stars from the Milky 
Way. 

«* What shall we call this new-born child 
of the gods?” said the people. And various 
names were proposed. 

‘There is no other mountain so beau- 
tiful in all the earth, there’s not its equal 
anywhere; therefore, call it Fuji (no two 
such), the peerless, the matchless moun- 
tain,” said one. 

It is so tall, so comely, so grand, call it 
Fuji (rich scholar, the lordly mountain),’’ 
said another. 





‘name alike as they rave on the beauties of 


immortal mountain of Japan, and, learning 


** Call it Fuji (never-dying, the immortal 
mountain),” said a third. 


‘Call it, after the festal flower of joy, 
Fuji” (Wistaria) said another, as he decked 
the peak of his hat with the drooping 
clusters of the tender blue blossom. ‘‘It¢ 
looks blue and purple in the distance, just 
like the fuji flower.” Various as the 
meanings of the name, were they sounded 
all alike to the ear. So, without any quar- 
reling, all agreed to call it Fuji and each to 
choose his own meaning. To this day, 
though many a learned dispute and the 
scratching of the written character on the 
sand with walking-stick, or on paper with 
pencil, or on the palm of the hand with 
forefinger takes place, all pronounce thé 


Fuji Yama. 

So went forth into the countries bound: 
ing ‘‘the four seas” the belief that there 
was a white mountain of perfect form in 
Japan, and that whoever ascended it would 
live long and even attain immortality; and 
that somewhere on the mountain was hid- 
den the elixir of immortality, which if any 
one drank he would live forever. Now in 
one of the kingdoms of far-off China there 
lived a rich old king, who had abundance 
of treasures, health, and many children. 
But he did not wish to die, and, hence, 
spent his days in studying the lore and 
arts of the alchemists, who believed they 
would finally attain to the transmutation of 
lead into gold, flod the universal solvent of 
all things, the philosophers’ stone, the elixir 
of life, and all the wondrous secrets which 
menin Europe long afterward labored to 
discover. 

Among the king’s sages was one old man 
of mighty wisdom, who had heard of the 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
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THE GRAVE DIGGERS. 
BY MARY ESTHER MILLER. 


Two black, red-spotted beetles, an inch 
and a half in length, given the task to bury 
a snake, twenty-one inches long. Well 
they did it, and my own eyes saw it—an ex- 
ample of pluck and perseverance to 
higher creatures than they. Firat they dug 
out the soil, enough to admit the huge 
bulk; but they did not calculate perfectly, 
for the thick head still showed. Over this 
they strewed soil enough to hide it. It was 
in this state when I first sawit. To try 
their powers, I drew the snake out in a 
straight line, his head lopping over a tuft 
of grass. There was at first no sign of life, 
Perhaps the toilers were in despair. I 
waited. Presently up popped a black head, 
ornamented with red antenne. But why 
should I say ornamented? These were his 
instruments of labor, handy brushes, which 
he carried in that convenient place. He 
grasped the body near the tail with a strong 
pull, It was ineffectual. He came out a 
little way, looked around, deliberated, then, 
getting under the snake, jerked himself 
over on his back and with his strong legs 
upward, pushing against the mass above, 
he worked himself along the entire length 
till he came to the head, where lay 
the chief obstacle. Here he outdid him- 
self, for he raised his hind legs so high 
that he fairly stood on his head, and 
the knobby extremity was hoisted visibly, 
He now ceased pushing; came out and 
trotted back along the smooth highway of 
the body of the snake till he reached his 
hole. His mate here joined bim, pulling at 
the tail end, while he, further out, with his 
legs clasped around and his pinchers help- 
ing, tugged at his work. I watched the in- 
dustrious creatures for a half hour. The 
tail was then drawn in about a finger’s 
length, and the rest of the body was coiled 
up like a flattened 8. In an hour and ahalf 
they had accomplished their task, and the 
body of the snake: filled the hole. Five 
separate times were they defrauded of their 
due, by the snake being drawn out; and 
five times did they restore him to his quar- 
ters. 

The author of ‘‘ Population of an Old 
Pear Tree” says that this beetle is called 
Necrophorus vespillo, and that they are con- 
tinually burying animals larger than them- 














of the manner of its appearance, concladed 


selves, sometimes forty times their own 


weight, and asks what would we do if 
such herculean labors were required of us, 
unaided by anything outside -ourselves. 
The object of the Necrophori is to have a 
place of deposit for their eggs where there 
is a sure supply of food. 
HATFIELD, Mass. 

Seinallllitemnmnmens: —oneeeeanneennaiel 


PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department shauld be ad- 
dressed *‘ Puzsies, THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





INDEPENDENT, indeed! We should say so. 
Here they’ve been publishing the paper for— 
we don’t know how many years, with never 
even a wee bit of a puzzle away down in one 
corner. Don’t they suppose that, during, all 
this time the children have been regretting 
the “independence” that overlooked the fire- 
side kingdom of puzziedom? We don’t be- 
Heve that a single editor here has dared be- 
fore to-day to look a echoolboy or girl equare 
in the face. 

‘‘ Fuzzies! puzzles !’’ said the senior editor. 
§ Pray, what may they be ?” 

“ Puzzles!’ echoed all the other editors, in 
a chorus of elevated eyebrows. ‘ We never 
bad ’em.”’ And they dipped their pens once 
more and started off on something very 
learned for the grown folks, leaving the chil 
dren witbout a column which they could real 
ly call their own. 

‘* But, if the editors don’t know puzzles, 
please get some one who does.”’ 

That's just it, and here we are. We have 
been a long, long time coming ; but never fear 
now. Our followers are more than those of 
all the other editors put together ; for don’t the 
little folks beat, the grown folks two to one iu 
almost every house in the land? And it’s only 
the amlability of the new editor that prevents 
the puzzles being put io the very first column 
of the very first page. 

But let us get at work as soon as possible. 
And, to give a glimpse of the generosity we ex- 
pect to develop when the bashfulness of new 
acquafntance bas worn off, we offer a year’s 
subscription to Tuk INDEPENDENT for the best 
list of auawers to the following puzzles, , You 
see that they are not very difficult this time 
but look out for the hard ones in reserve | 

The lists will be open for two weeks. 


STEP-LADDER. 
“ene @ 
oa * 
++ + 
+ + 
ee HHH 
*” * 
ee ee & 
* * 
ee eu & 
& * 
“ene eee 
The uprights are words of 11 letters, and sig- 
nify a relative and a token of esteem. The six 
rounds, begioning ut the bottom, mean resp: ct- 
ively: 1, a traitor; 2, an island; 8, to go be- 
yond ; 4, a town in India; 5,a gulf; 6, distin- 
guished. E. 8, R. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The initial letters from top to bottom give a 
name al] music loyers bold dear, and the finals 
one of the world’s greatest singers, 

1. Necessary to a breakfast-table. 

2. An island city. 

8. Used in regattar, 

4. Part of a horse. 

5, A state of unconsciousness. 

6. A body of water. 


G. B. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. An article belonging to a lady’s work-box. 
2. A bird. 

3%, A thought. 

4. Liability, 

5. Another bird. 

Initials and finals give two winter amuse- 


ments. 
DIAMOND. 
1. A consonant. 
2. A pet name for a domestic auima), 
3. Taxes. 
4. A flying machine. 
5. Wafted. 
6. An betir. 
7. Aconsonant, 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 
The initial, final, and central letters of the 
followiog words will each pame animale: 
1, perplexity ; 2, a Greek letter; 8, a garden 
plant ; 4, a color; 5, to rub out. E. D. 
HIDDEN WORD-SQUARE. 


While we were out watching a very brillia:t 
, the other evening, Alice told mea sad 
——'of destitution. The mother had just 
died, and the of the family, jucluding 
three small children, were left friendless. 

Supply the blanks and form # os per _ 


L. R. 








BURIED CITIES. 
He is either no mechanic, or knows nothing 
of angles. 
ae view, now so pictaresque, be changed 
ly by the addition of a.few trees. 

bg that citade/ 1 might count ten villages. 
I miss ale more than an ad tonic. 
He came first to Am then Sa yy * tor 
Australia, M.D 
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Belton, 


SILENCE OF FRIENDS. 


Ir sometimes happens that two friends will 


meet, 
And, with a smile and touch of hands again 
Go on their way along the noisy street. 
Rach is so sure of ali the friendship sweet, 
The loving sileuce gives no thought of pain. 
And 80, J think, those friends whom we call 


dea 
Are with us, It may be some quiet hour 
Or time of busy work for hand or head — 
Their love fills all the heart that missed them 


80. 
They bring a sweet assurance of the life 
Serene, above the worry that we know; 
And we grow braver for the comfort 
brought. 
Why shonld we mourn because they do not 


speak 
Our words that lie so far below their 
thought ? 
—Sunday Afternoon. 


a ——————- 
GENIUS AMONG ANIMALS. 





May it not be a great mistake to suppose 
Uhat, because a number of individuals taken 
at random from either an ant's nest or any 
other tribeof animals are unequal to a par- 
ticular exercise of intelligence, therefore 
the species at large from which those indi- 
viduals ate selected would be unequal to 
it, supposing the intelligence amongst them 
best fitted for the purpose was brought to 
bear upon it? We will take a practical 
illustration from that delightful book of 
Mr. Belt’s, ‘‘The Naturalist in Nicaragua,’ 
A nest of leaf-cutting ants ‘was made,” 
he says, ‘‘neat one of our tramways, and 
to get to the trees |from which they cut 
their leaves] the ants had to cross the rails, 
over which the wagons were continually 
passing. Every time they came along a 
anumber of ants were crushed to death, 
They persevered in crossing for some time; 
but at last set to work and tunneled under- 
neath each rail. One day, when the wag- 
Ons were not running, if stopped up the 
tunnels with stones; but, although great 
numbers carrying leaves were thus cut off 
from the nest, they would not cross the 
rails, but set to work making fresh tunnels 
underneath them. Apparently an order 
had gone forth, or a general understanding 
been come to, that the rails were not to be 
crossed.” Now, if Mr. Belt had observed 
ouly the early procedure of these ants, and 
their obstinacy in crossing the rails in spite 
of the number of lives lost in doing so, he 
would have set them down as unequal to 
the adaptation of their work to their circum- 
stances; and yet, evidently, somewhere or 
other, the power to consider the difficulty, 
and to meet it in the right way, existed in the 
community, and was actually used, though 
it didnotat first appear. He gives another 
instance of the same power of self-correction 
in the same tribe of ants. ‘‘Some of the 
ants,” he says, ‘‘ make mistakes and carry 
in unsuitable leaves, Thus grassis always 
rejected by them. Ihaveseem some ants, 
perhaps young ones, carrying leaves of 
grass; bul after a while these pieces are al- 
ways brought out again and thrown away. 
I can imagine a young ant getling a severe 
ear-wigging from one of the Ean 
for his stupidity.” Again, in Mr. Belt’s 
very striking description of the armies of 
the hunting ant (Zciton hamata) he says: 
** I think Heiton hamata does not stay more 
then four or five days in one pluce. I 
have sometimes come across the migratory 
columns. They.may easily be known bv all 
the common workers moving in one direc- 
tion, many of them carrying the larve 
and pupe carefully in their jaws. Here 
and there one of the light-colored officers 
moves backward and forward, directing 
the columns.” Now, if we may trust Mr. 
Belt’s observations, experiments made on 
a oumber of individuals taken from the 
rank and file of these armies and experi- 
ments made on them if they had one or 
two of the ‘‘light-colored officers” to di- 
rect and suggest their course would be very 
different in their result. Possibly enough, 
in the case of the leaf-cutting ants, it was 
not till one of the ‘‘ major-domos,” as Mr, 
Belt calls them, came out and saw the de- 
struction that the wagons passing . over 
the tramways made in the population that 
the order was issued to tunnel under the 
rails. And may not the want of resource 
shown by Sir John Lubbock’s ants have 
been due to the absence of some advising 
caste from his artificial: nesis? Is it not 
quite possible that a few ants of a differ- 
ent organization and higher powers would 
in a state of nature be attached to each 
auts’ nest (just as afew of the slave ants 
are attached to the otherwise helpless 
sanguinea), whose advice would really 
have been equal to the solution of the prob- 
lems he set them, though the Profanum 
oulgus—the mere ‘‘ residuum” of the ants’ 
nest — were not equal to the solution of 
those problems? 

At all events, we are strongly of opinion 
that there is, relatively, at least, as much 
difference between the capacity—if not 
between the degrees of educated skill— 
of the different individuals in the same 
species of animals as there is between the 
different capacities and the degrees of edu- 





cated skill of the different individuals of 
our own race, Clearly, among dogs, the 
difference of ability and intelligence be- 
tween different individuals is very great 
indeed; and the same may be said of mon- 
keys. Mr. Belt gives an interesting ac- 
count of a monkey he had trained for a 
pet, and which he called ‘‘Mickey.” It 
was chained, as it had a great taste for kill- 
ing the ducks and poultry. ‘‘ Sometimes, 
when there were broods of young ducks 
about, it would hold out a piece of bread ia 
one hand, and, when it had tempted a 
duckling within reach, seize it by the other 
and kill it with a bite in the breast. There 
was such an uproar amongst the fowls on 
these occasions that we soon knew what 
was the matter, and would rush out and 
puoish ‘ Mickey’ with a switch; so that he 
was ultimately cured of his poultry-steal- 
ing propensities. One day, when whipping 
him, I held up the dead duckling in front 
of him, and at each blow of the light 
switch told him to take hold of it; and, at 
last, much to my surprise, he did so, tak- 
ing it andholding it tremblingly in one 
hand. He would draw things toward him 
with a stick, and even used a swing for the 
same purpose. It bad been put up for the 
children, and could he reached by ‘ Mickey,’ 
who now and then indulged himself in a 
swingin it. One day I had put down 
some bird-skins on a chair to dry, far be- 
yond, as I thought, ‘ Mickey's’ reach; but 

fertile in expedients, he took the swing and 
launched it toward the chair, and actually 
managed to knock the skins off in the re- 
turn of the swing, so as to bring them with- 
in his reach. He also procured some jelly 
that was set out to cool in the same way.” 
Now, there can be no doubt that Mr. Belt 
might have found numbers of other mon- 
keys of the same tribe (the white-faced 
cebus pore 4 abpgrine unequal to such 
feats of intelligent inference as these; and 
yet he would have have been quite mis- 
taken'in arguing from the incapacity of 
any of them to theincapacity of the whole 
species. 

We suspect, then, that a great deal too 
little allowance is usually made by natural- 
ists for these differences between individual 
and individual. Toa foreigner, all indi- 
viduals of a new race seem at first to re- 
semble each other, 80 as to be almost in- 
distinguishable; and so to a man all the 
individuals of a different race of animals 
seem still more to be indistinguishable 
from each other, And still more so is this 
the case where the creature is so small 
and, therefore, the individual differences 
appear so slight as between one ant and 
another. Still, wesuspect that Professor 
Mobius might easily have found half a 
dozen pikes more intelligent than the one 
on whose slowness of inference Mr. 
Romanes founded so large an_ infer- 
ence as to the stupidity of pikes; 
and it is far from unlikely that Sir Joho 
Lubbock’s labors with not very clever 
ants were so unfavorable to the intelligence 
of ants as they proved only because they 
were not the right ants in the right place. 
Even if one or two advisers of a more 
learned caste, like Mr. Boelt’s ‘‘ major- 
domos,” had not been able to putit all to 
rights, might not the addition of another 
hundred or two ants tothe mass of the 
working crowd have furvished them with 
one or two of higher intelligence—or, it 
may be, higher education—cqual to the 
occasion? It seems certain that whenever 
cats and birds are trained to feats of special 
skill it is specially selected individuals, 
and not ordinary specimevs of the tribe, 
which alone succeed. ‘‘Chambers’s Mis- 
cellany” some years ago gave a charming 
account of one of the first ‘‘ happy families,” 
trained by a young Sardinian of the name 
of Francesco Michelo. And it is clear 
enough that, if he had not begun his opera- 
tions with a wonderfully clever cat, 
‘Bianca,” and had not discovered, in the 
course of his own skillful efforts at train 
ing, a partridge, which he called ‘ Rosa- 
letta,” of very exceptional intelligence, he 
would never have succeeded in making his 
happy family co-operate as he did, The 

artridge on one occasion aetually went 

‘or him in chase of a goldfinch which had 

escaped, and drove it back, little by little, 
along the tops of the linden trees, toward 
home, till at last it got the wanderer safely 
into the cage. Of course, this was a feat 
not only of high intelligence, but in a great 
measure, too, of moral influence; for it 
was only the partridge’s tenacity of will 
which compelled the goldfinch to fly to- 
ward home, instead of further away from 
home. And this is a kind of effort of 
which not one partridge in a thousand 
would have been capable. But, if one par- 
tridge in a thousand differs so much from 
the other 999 in intelligence and loyalty, 
why should not one ant in a thousand sur- 
pass equally in oe and loyalty 
the other 999 ants? And, if that be so, it is 
clear that an experiment on a few out of the 
999 will differ totally in its result from an 
experiment on any group of ants which hap- 
pened to contain the thousandth of ex- 
ceptional loyalty and ability. In any case, 
we are quite sure that, as regardsthe infer- 
ences to be drawn from observations on 
animals, there is too much disposition to 
assume, that there is an average amount of 
intelligence present in all alike. The im- 
portance of the ‘individuality of the indi- 
vidual” wants preaching for the different 
races of animals, as well as for the race 
of men. 





LADIES! 


BEWAREot 








OLD SATSUMA. 


Our Mr. Collamore having 
just returned from a tour 
around the world in pursuit 
of NOVELTIES in POT- 
TERY, etc., we invite our 
customers and the public 
generally to call and exam- 
ine his selectionsin Japan- 
ese Curtos, Chinese, French, 
and English Pottery, etc. 


Gilman Collamore & Co., 


No. 731 BROADWAY, 
‘ONE DOOR ABOVE WAVERLEY PLACE. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
Davis Collamore & Cb, 


have the pleasure to a the opening of their 

new store, No. 1 Broadway, corner of 2ist Street, 

for business on MONDAY MORNING, Sept. 2d, 
THANKING THEIK PATRONS 











‘for business tn the past and hoping for an increase 


in their new and central location. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


from the Worcester Hoyal Copeland, Minton, and 
Wedgwoods. 


BENNETT FATENCE., 


Anew lot. Some choice pieces, 


BRONZE GLASS. 


FAO-SIMILES of Dr. SCHLTEMANN’S DISCOV- 
ERIKS AT TROY. The originals are in the Sout 
Kensington Museum and the copies are wonderful 
imitations. 

¢@™ Attention paidto MATCHING OLD CHINA 
AND GLASS, 



































se ARCHERY, 
fit LAWN TENNIS, 
\ Metisse AND ALL 
\ . OUT-DOOR SPORTS, TOYS» 
GAMES. 


Only Genuine St. Germain 
Student Lamp. 
French China, Glassware, 
Clocks, Bronzes, 
Statuary, 


suitable for presents, at moderate 
prices. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


(Established 1801), 
29, 31. and 33 PARK PLACE, 
foot N, W. corner Metropolitan Elevated Rallway. 


DR. GARRATT'S CONSTANT 
“Self-Acting Klectric Disks and Belts,” for 
self-applying fine currents of galvanism 
very cently and constantly while worn. Do, 
help restore lost nerve power, and cure a lame 








back, weak stomach, lungs, local weakness, 


r pain. 

this silver-zinc Disk, as a Pad or a Belt, 
acting only with the moist warmth of the 
human body, has no equal for efficiency and econo- 
my. Itis flexible and easy to wear, is always ready, 
and, with care, is durable. Invented bya Scientific 
Medica! Flectrician, only for those who could not go 
to his rooms for electrical treatments, these Disks 
ted. Other in gy ae ge Bp 
e stap'e Wi est druggists nnd surg- 
And , an a ies, Hospituls, 

em 


dren, throat, @ 
KLECTRIC D 
Place, Boston. 





THEGYR 
or Celeprat “yt 


S s bye Kasten ake 
Cy 


plain. 
bis little Top will main- 
tain any angie bet ween the 
horizontal and pe us 
pa he any fy sane it 
willmuakea se 8 '° 
sant sais 
string or 

it will spiv for some min sate s LB. i” And 
it will spiv for e minutes in any Same 
ple by mail sent on receipt of 50 Conte Wholeesla 


ee TDS ca 2 Og 


ent globe. 





[POND'S. EXTRACT, 


THE UNIVERSAL FAMILY REME- 
DY AND SPECIFIC FOR IN- 
FLAMMATORY DISEASES 
AND HEMORRHAGES. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


CURES EYE DISEASES. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., August 27th, 1878. 
Fond’s Extract Co.: 

Gentlemen:—About one year ago ‘Plery 
gion’? commenced growing upon both of my 
eyes. I consulted several physicians, all of 
them saying that a surgical operation would 
be necessary. I also consulted a celebrated 
oculist in Chicago, who agreed with the doc- 
tors in their opinion. Six months ago my eye- 
lids became somewhat inflamed, and I used 
Pond’s Extract as a wash, diluted one-half with 
rain-water. In ashort time I noticed that the 
‘* Pterygion’’ was gradually growing smaller, 
I then began to use the Extract stronger, and 
continued todo so until I was able to use it 
clear, bathing the eyes freely three times per 
day. At the time I commeneed the use of the 
Extract the sight of one eye was much im- 
— and both were being rapidly covered. 

he disease is now entirely removed from one 
eye and noodle so from the other. If this 
statement will be of any use to you or others, 
you are at liberty to use it as Pe Geet: 

Respectfully, E. T, LOVERING. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


CURES SPRAINS. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, )} 
New Yorks, July 10th, 1878. { 
Pond’s Extract Co.: 

Gentlemen :—I jumped from a railroad car 
and sprained my knee very badly, and when | 
arrived at my home not only found It painful, 
but badly swollen. I applied hot clothe, cam- 

horated ofl, and other remedies, without re- 
ief, until a friend suggested Pond’s Haxtract. I 
sent for some, and, to my great surprise, fif- 
teen minutes from the first application the 
pain had nearly all gone. After the second ap- 
plication I went comfortably to sleep, and 
walked to business the next day, a distance of 
overa mile, People who have had sprained 
limbs will scarecly credit this, as a sprain is an 
obstinate tuing to cure, and I fully expected 
to be confined to my house for weeks; but the 
effect of your Hxtract was truly magical in my 
case. Very respectfully yours, 


J. L. THOMPSON. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


FOR TOILET USE. 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, } 
Wasuinaton, D. C., July 3d, 1878. § 
Tond’s Extract Co,: 

Gentlemen:—1 have been using Lond’s La- 
tract as a wash for the face after shaving, 
and among the many articles I have used for 
the purpose mentioned your Hztract is pre- 
eminently the best.’ “It 1s far better than bay 
rum. , Lhave recommended it to other gentle- 
men, and of the dozen or more that have tried 
it all are continuing its use and are as greatly 
pleased with it as myself. I believe if you 
would more generally make known the benetits 
of Yond’s Extract as a wash for the face after 
shaving you would confer a favor on the pub- 
lic. I have only been induced to write this 
from the beneficial effects derived from the 
use of Pond’s Hxtract, and you may make what- 
ever use vou like of this letter, 

Yours, very truly, 


ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


FOR CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


SeEAsIDE Home, Aug. 26th, 1878, 
To the Pond’s Kxtract Company? 

Gentlemen ;—Your supply of Ponds Extract 
came duly to hand and is duly appreciated. 
Scarcely a day passes that I do not have occa- 
sion to use the Hxtract, and invariably with 
good results, 

Thanking you for your generous gift, 

1 am yours, etc., 
WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.D., 
Resident hysician, Seaside Ilome. 








A distinguished clergyman writes : 
Warsaw, Inb., August 6th, 1873. 
To the Toud’s Extract Co, 

Unsolicited, 1 send the following grateful 
acknowledgment of the excellence of your 
medicine. On Sunday week I caught’a very 
severe cold after service, and on Monday I felt 
sore all over—every bone ached; but on Tues- 
day I was seized with retention of the urine. 
For six hours I suffered the most excrugiatin 
agony, the last three of which there was tot 
suppression, with a constant desire, and I was 
compelled to make the effort to relicve myself, 
but without apy good result. Having heard of 
your Extract, I sent for some, and am happy to 
place on record the fact that, after taking 
three teaspoonfuls and two outward applica- 
tions, | obtained relief. Had it not come when 
it did, J feel could not have survived very 
lovg. I strongly recommend the Lztract te all 
who may be afflicted as I was asa sure and 
certain relief. 


Yours, very rw 
’ W. 8. SPEIRS, A. M., 
, Rector 8t. Anarew’s Church. 


P. 8.—You are at perfect liberty to use my 
letter anywhere and everywhere you see dit. 
Such valuable medicine is just what profes- 
sional men of sedeutary habits require. Iam 
very thankful for the relief it bas given me 
and the assurance that I will never. again 
sufleras 1 have done. 





!POND'S EXTRACT. 
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amen 


A NEW AND DESIRABLE 


BUTTER-DISH. 


SD PERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Spoons and Forks of the best 
Quality made. 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


SiMNSOD, Hall, Miller & Go, 


SALESROOM, 676 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Factory and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


HORSFORD’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


MAKES A DELICIOUS 


SUMMER DRINK, 
WITH WATER ANDSUGAR ONLY, 


and is superior to Lime Juice or Lemons in making 
“Lemonade” or “ Punch,” being more healthful 
than eitner. 

It restores enfeebled digestion, imparts vitality, and 
corrects all feeling of lassitude, so common in mid- 
summer. 

Its use prevents sunstroke and cures the prostra+ 
tion following same. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures Headache, 
Wakefalness, Urinary difficulties, and derangement 
of the nervous system generally. 

It is the best Tonic known, furnishing sustenance 
for both Brain and Body. 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. 
E. N. Horsford, by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 

A pamphlet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free by mail on addressing the manufacturers. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer Tae INDEPENDERT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Kacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
Ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Cos. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 

eas 
‘PAPER FILE. 
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She Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


S23 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... 83.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “ (8 moa.), * , 75 
4 “ (lmonth), “ te 35 
2 “ (weeks), “ bag 20 
1 Number (1 week) ss - 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, bas 3.50 
52 C after 6 months, ¢ 4.00 


2" Remittances must be.made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do 80. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECKIPTS for money 
temitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when & postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail, 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
* g.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uneai led for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. BACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 

Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notice 
RR ss 150.) 1 ti 
4times(one month)...70c. 
13 «O* s(three mont! "hie 

“(six be .600, 
° 0c. 


138 “ (three months).80c 
26 iy ‘six “ 750. 
62 “ (twelve “* 650. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 


BGUMEO. .....ccccccccpoccccccccccccescoccccecocs 1. 
4 times (one month): ::: “sft 
 ° th 








twelve “* 





ree months). ‘90c. 
3 bs six ve Sn 00 efhGe 
“ (twelve “ serrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr e 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL SUSIE, .. Ee DOLLARS PER AGATE 
al 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Fiery CuntTs A LINE, 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding foar lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address ail letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Bex 237*%7 New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection mth Tuk INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 2 addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tu InpE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 








, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 4 50 
Forest and 8 Mesccaseeaceege 
Eclectic M ee ecccecee 4 


Waverley Magazine........ ecesee £00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 
Wide Awake,” an Dilustrated 









remiums, 708 paid. 
P , postage meee, 
rist..... ere er OT ee $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 3 00 
Atlantic Monthly...........see00 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s lustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok...... cosseee L275 = =062 OO 
360 400 
-- 360 400 
-- 360 400 
17% 200 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with pre- 
WAM). ccccccccoscccccsocsece 115 18380 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Journal... 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Li IN cca adnehs cue 750 86800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
8t. Nicholas Magazine............ 275 800 
Scribner’s Monthly............++- 360 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 3 00 
Tne Literary World (Monthly), 
Mb icccccnecccactivecdaca Rae | ae 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 130 160 
The Dlustrated Christian Weexly. 225 250 
The Christian............. Ea: ae 
Princeton Review.............00+ 180 200 
5 v0 
5 00 
4 00 
5 00 
5 00 
110 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 32 00 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 2  % 0 
Christian at Work. coecesee 270) =68:00 
he Nation........ “s - 490 529 
ural New Yorker.......... coeur 2200 ©6350 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240° 2 75 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.)....2 75 800 





PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotody,” 
‘“ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, brig 2 in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. ey are pub- 
lished in handsome bookform, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one , in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Toe INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th te 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra, ive 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $8 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 
1, The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. Notes, 506 pages. 


& David Copperfield. 520 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 514 pages. 


5, Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13, Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 page 
6, Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christm 

7, Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 630 pp. Stories. 356 pages. 

8, Little Dorrit. 504 pages, 15. The, Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 


9, Bleak House. 532 pages. ef England, Master Humphrey's Clock ete, 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and soon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS sis DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
reatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on pen of 
extra a, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold. Each volume furthermore contains sIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eyrrnar, Jr. The original cost of the stereot 


lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 

The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard) 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 


sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x86. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The ny oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 
This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 
“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 

24x381¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 

United States. 

“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“‘Bx-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘‘ Ex-Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THH INNER LIFH 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
“written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars, There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” : 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives u better insight into his ‘inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 

This really wondurful book (the copyright of which » wow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail a pa , at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY sUBSC IBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subseription 
fn advance, For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given ered postage prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND , in advance, 

We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


- Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Ad 
tei THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-office Box 2787,- = = = 251 Broadway, N.Y, 





11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and America. 











farm aud Garden, 


The Agricultural Batter will be glad to receiwe any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


A NEW METHOD OF MULTIPLY- 
ING PLANTS. 


Ont Ossenkop, an Austrian, has published a 

work on and contrived various appliances for 
a method of propagating plants which he 
claims to be new. The tnyentor, it appears, 
has been ail over Europe and parte of Asia and 
Africa to introduce his novelty, for which, no 
doubt, he receives s consideration. In a 
recent number cf the Revue Horticole, ita cor- 
respondent, J. B. Weber, gives an account of 
the method of Ossenkop, which turns out to 
be not so very new ; and it is very likely that it 
is, afterall, an American invention, Ia 1866, 
in conversation with that well-informed horti- 
culturist, Doctof John A: Warder, we men- 
tioned the difficulty attending the growing of 
the Delaware and certain otber grape-vines 
from euttings in the open ground. He re- 
matked that his friend, Wm. Patrick, a nurse- 
eryman at Terre Haute, Ind., grew such 
cuttings without difficulty, and would, no 
doubt, communicate his method. We accord- 
ingly wrote Mr. Patrick, and, with the liberal- 
ity that characterizes a true horticulturist, he 
at ovee complied with our request and gave 
his plan. Mr. Patrick did not run about the 
country selling his secret, nor did he put 4 in 
a little pamphlet of half a dozen pages and 
charge a dollar for it. He not only sent it, but 
added: “If you can make any use of it for 
the benefit of borticulture, please do so, as 
anytiing of this kind should be open to all.’’ 
Mr, P.’6 article was published in the Horti- 
cultural Annual for 1867, and some time after it 
was given in substance in these columus. The 
method {s fo principle precisely the same as 
that of Ossenkop, though that person mysti- 
fies It by making it appear that certain double- 
bottomed boxes and other “fanciful applica- 
tions” are necessary. As this method of 
striking cuttings may be new to most of our 
readers, we give it ac a timely article, and insist 
thet, unless the Austrian can show prior pub- 
lication, the credit belongs to Mr. Patrick. Mr. 
P. says: 

‘Before the ground freezes I make the 

cuttings, from four to six inches long, with 
one or two eyes on each. I prefer to have two 
eyes, a6 such cuttings seem to be better able to 
withstand the drought we are apt to have the 
last of May or the first of June. The cuttings 
are tied in bundles of about fifty each, and 
their lower ends are puddled by dipping them 
half their length in mud, made of loamy soll, 
mixed with water to about the consistency of 
cream. Acold frame has been previously pre- 
pared with good sandy loam, but not rich. In 
this I place the cuttings, fop end down, and 
sprinkle in fine earth, so as to fill all the spaces 
in and between the bundles. The crevices all 
being filled, sufficient earth is put over the 
cattings to cover them about four inches deep ; 
and they are left in this condition until they 
have been rained upon and it begins to freeze. 
I then cover the bed with a mulch of leaves or 
straw, and over this a sbelter of boards. IfI 
wish to plant early in the spring, I remove the 
boards apd mulch and place a sash over the 
bed, taking care to leave an opening for ven- 
tilation. Water is to be given as needed. In 
about five weeks the cuttings will almost all 
be found to have formed roots from one to 
three inches long, while the buds have swollen 
and are just ready to burst. The cuttings are 
now in a condition in which they require care- 
ful handling, and they should not be allowed 
to dry. I usually set the cuttings, as they are 
taken from the frame, in a bucket containing 
some water, and in this way carry them to the 
place where they are to be planted. la plant- 
ing, I set, the euttings so that the upper eye is 
just below the surface, and press the sof! firmly 
around them. Treated in this manner, the 
cuttiogs will nearly all grow and make very 
strong vines, if there is no cold-frame at hand, 
another plan may be followed. The cuttings, 
being prepared as above directed, are buried, 
lower end up and four inches deep, in some 
place sloping toward the south, with the ends 
inclining toward the south. They are to be 
covered with a mulch, io the same manner as 
described for those in cold-frames. The mulch 
is removed in the spring and the earth ex- 
posed tothesun. Cuttings treated in this way 
will not be quite so early as those in frames ; 
but I think they are about as good. There is 
some danger that those in frames may get too 
much advanced before the ground is. ready to 
receive them.”’ 

It will be seen this is an ingenious and sim- 
ple method of applying the heat of the sun as 
** bottom heat.’’ The lower ends of the cut- 





tings, being puddled or “‘ grouted,” are ina 
condition to ‘slowly callus during the winter; 
and when they are exposed to the sun’s rays in 
spring the roots are induced to push, while 
the upper ends of the cuttings are further 





down and beyond the resch of the heat and 
the buds kept dormant. The cuttings are, in 
fact, in just the condition they would te in the 
cutting-bench —the lower ends warmer than the 
upper portion. This method can, vod ubt, be 
usefully applied to other euttings then those 
of the vine. With many cuttings time is es 
sential to success, and this can be allowed by 
this method more economically than in a prop- 
agatiog-house.—American Agriculturist, 





FRESH EGGS THE YEAR ROUND. 





M4xke a ben comfortable, and she will lay. 
If a laying breed, so much the better. It is 
with Biddy much as with Brindle. Good treat- 
ment disposes to maternity—in the hen to the 
greater production of eggs ; in the cow to the 
increased secretion of milk. How, then, are 
we to make the hen most comfortable? This 
depends much upon circumstances, some sit- 
uations being more favorable than others. 

In winter there must be warmth, as well as 
light. Windows will readily give entrance to 
the light of the sun and the reflection of the 
snow ; but they should be made double, so as 
to secure warmth, avd well fitted in, espectally 
the outside sash. Keep firmly secured during 
the winter and have ventilation elsewhere. 
Secure the sides and roof well against the cold. 
In no case permit a crowded condition of the 
fowls. The light will make it pleasant, the 
roominess will dispose to ease and freedom ; 
the latter being a prominent element of the 
fow], which cannot be abridged much without 
harm, though the Asiatics are somewhat an 
exception to this—probably from their long 
habit of close quarters and petting in the 
thickly-inbabited countries of the East. Hence 
they are well calculated for our cities. Clean. 
liness and fresh air sre a necessity. Ventil- 
ation and disinfectants are the means to secure 
them ; the latter not lacking in variety to meet 
circumstances, among which dry air, secured 
by a coal stove, stands first, the stove also 
serving as a superior ventilator to carry off the 
heavy, noxious air below. This for the more 
imposing structures. The windows, of course, 
are to be on the south side; and, if the north 
side is secured by a rise of ground or the wall 
of another buildiag—anything that effectually 
keeps out the cold—all the better. This for 
winter. 

Summer requires a different thing, and 
largely the opposite. How to attain coolness, 
instead of warmtb, must now be the study. 
Not only ventilation, but shade is wanted. 
Trees here are one of the greatest advantages 
—trees and plenty of fresh air. These can be 
obtained readily by movable buildings, which 
are eomewhat in vogue, and which favor the 
other advantage of turning about the build- 
ing—the south side, with the windows, now 
facing the north and getting the morning and 
evening sun, and shade the rest of the day. In 
the great majority of cases, however, this is 
not done and cannot be done in the cities ; but 
is the best of all plars where practicable, as it 
is the most efficient means of securing clean- 
liness, also affording pasture and freshness for 
thefowls. Where the hen-house is a fixture,a 
temporary awning isa great helpin securing 
relief from the heat. 

These are mainly the principles that govern 
in keeping fowls successfully. As circum. 
stances vary, so the means for carrying out the 
principles will also vary; so that every one 
must judge for himself what is best suited to 
his case—how most readily and cheaply he can 
conform to ite requirements. For the man 
who has not aptitude enough for this is not 
likely to succeed after he is furnished with 
what is necessary ; but with intelligence and 
prompt action success is always attainable— 
not so much at first as after experience has 
aided him. It fsa trade, like all other busi- 
ness, which even the most capable must learn 
before they can realize its greatest advantages. 

To carry out the true spirit of a successful 
hennery, the keeper must be on good terms 
with his feathered family, and permit of no 
strange intrusions, to frighten the fowls; for 
no frightened fowl will lay. All disturbance, 
of whatever kind, must be avoided, and kind- 
ness and good treatment exercised from earliest 
chickhood to the end. This makes a fowl at 
home and eager, if a prolific breed, for propa- 
gation. If she now has a sufficiency, not an 
excess, of food; the necessary variety, so that 
she is satisfied; is strong, but not fat; with pure 
water whenever she wants it, and some gravel 
to grind her food; also room enough in her 
quarters, so that she does not feel confinement 
—ina word, if she is happy, she will lay. Avoid, 
by all means, an exclusive diet of corn. Let 
corn be one among several other grains, buck- 
wheat leading. Scraps of meat or other ani- 
mal food should occasionally be given, as well 
as green vegetable material, or in summer ac- 
cess to grass and a range in thefresh air. An 
occasional forage of this kind, say once a day, 
ia of vast benefit, and a pleasure to.the fowl, 

as well as to the keeper who observes it. 

But who will take all this trouble? The 





answer is: Those whosucceed. You cannot suc- 
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ceed if you treat your fowls indifferently, what- 
ever the breed mey be. There may be eggs, 
and sometimes quite abundant ; but in the long 
ran they will cost more than they are worth, 
and often do so in the start. However, a little 
judicious management goes a great way, only 
let it cover the more prominent points. But 
full success can only be obtained by observing 
a)] that relates to the well-being of the hens. 
Theo « family can possess itself of cheap aud 
fresh eggs the year round.—Utica Herald. 
LL 


FALL TOP-DRESSING LAND. 





Many farmers are drawing out manure to 
top-dress fields intended for plowing next 
spring. Top-dressing is coming to be the 
favorite mode of using manure, and there can 
be no doubt that farmers who have it can 
hardly do better than to apply it now. In 
many cases, however, the manure being used 
is the remains of what was made last winter 
and has been in the barnyard during the sum- 
mer. Thus far it is an evidence of past bad 
management, as it should baye gone on spring 
crops or on the winter wheat. But there are 
some advantages in top-dressiog grass-lands in 
the fail. The rains and melting snows dissolve 
the manure, while the grass and roots hold it 
from washing, except on the very steepest hill- 
sides, where the flow of water is sufficient to 
form gullies, carrying roots, grass, and manure 
to the plains below. But if the ground is well 
covered with grass there is little danger from 
this source, as the roots hold the soil from 
washing and catch the particles of manure as 
they are held in the water. 

A good many farmers are top-dressing young 

clover. ‘This is a very natural practice, in view 
of the great importance of the clover crop, and 
it is one which I formerly advocated. But ex- 
perience and observation have satisfied me that 
it is a great mistake. Clover is so easily smoth- 
ered by covering of any kind that one of ma- 
nure even is more likely to hurt than help it. 
Gypsum, ashes, or lime in moderate quantities 
is the only top-dressing which can be profit- 
ably applied to young clover. Unless the soil 
is very poor, these will usually cause a fair 
growth of plants and prepare the way for 
something better the next time the field is 
seeded. But after the second year of clover 
manure may be applied freely. The fleld is to 
be plowed next spring, and the clover, having 
mostly ripened its seed, will make no further 
growth. The soil, too, isin the best possible 
mechanical condition to be helped by the ma- 
bure. Thecl ver roots bave mellowed it, and 
in their decay leave passages which the fertiliz- 
ing material enters and fills, thus giving suc- 
ceeding crops a reservoir of rich plant-food. I 
am satisfied that many times one-half of the 
manure applied in the spring would do more 
good to the crop had it been spread on the land 
the fall previous. 
We do not in this section top-dress meadow 
or pasture-lands very extensively ; partly be- 
cause Our money crops are grain and potatoes. 
Frequent seeding, ov land recently mavured, 
brings good grass crops, without directly fer- 
tilizing the grass itself. Yet onriver-bottoms, 
where there is au annual overflow, bri ging a 
thin coating of earthy sediment every spring, 
the benefit of this natural top-dressing is most 
apparent. It gives usa very god bint, to», of 
how little manure is needed to accomplish 
good results, as the sediment yearly deposited 
fs often not more than a quarter of an inch 
deep and is not always very rich. Its even 
distribution and the fact that the water carries 
its virtues direct to the roots of plants is the 
secret of its efficiency in giving a quick start 
to vegetation after these annual overflows. I 
have no doubt that leaf mold from the woods 
or scrapiogs from the roadside would prove 
efficient fertilizers on poor meadows or thin 
pastures. The difficulty, in the absence of an 
overflow of water, would be to spread the top- 
dressing thinly and bring it in close contact 
with the grass-roots. Something may be always 
done at this season of the year in breaking the 
clods of manure left by animals after pastar- 
ing a field through the summer. A double ad- 
vantage is thus gained: the places occupied 
by the droppings are relieved, and a vigorous 
growth springs up there the following season, 
and the scattered clods do ten times as much 
good as they otherwise would. This plan is 
especially important for meadows which have 
been fall pastured, as the clods of manure, if 
anbroken, will be gathered Into the windrows 
with the bay next season, if the wire-tooth 
rake is used. 

Fall top-dressing is undoubtedly the best 
mode of manuring orchards wherever they are 
pot making sufficiently vigorous growth. Itis 
the only way to manure pear trees without in- 
ducing blight, as it usaally does if the manure 
is plowed in. It is never advisable to manure 
trees heavily at onetime. A slight top-dress- 
ing every fall fs more favorable to vigorous 
growth, productiveness, and exemption from 
disease. In manuring orchards, be careful not 
to use straw or other coarse manure, in which 





mice may harbor and injure the trees while the 
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und is covered with snow in winter. —W. 
. F., in“ Cultivator and Country Gentleman.” 
MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 


YIELD OF ONE EAR OF CORN. 


SHOowInNG the wonderful yield of one ear of 
corn, the following 's voucbed for by a con- 
temporary. L. A. Ganson, of Urbana, Obio, 

after vis ting the county fair, in the Fall of 
1875, returned home with an ear of yellow 
corn which had been sent from Kaneas, ‘It wos 
a medium-sized ear, containing about 500 
grains. On the 10th of May, 1877, he planted 
the corn from the ear, giving itas it sprouted 
no extra cultivation, and on Oct. 17th the corn 
produced from the one ear eight and a half 
busrhels, counting out 837 ears. besides a lot of 
nubbine that were not counted,—American 
Cultwator. 

EE 


PROPER FOOD FOR HENS. 


Hens fed on clear, sound grain apd kept on 
aclear grass run give much fiver-flavored eggs 
than hens that have access to stable and ma- 
Bure-heaps and eat all kinds of filthy food, 
Hens feeding on fish and onions flavor their 
eggs accordingly, the same as cows eating 
onions or cabbage or drinking offensive water 
impart a bad taste to the milk and butter. The 
richer the food the bigher the color of the 
eggs. Wheat and corn give eggs the best 
color, while feeding on buckwheat makes them 
colorless, rendering them unfit for some con- 
fectionery purposes.—American Cultivator. 








AGRICULTURAL 
N K - 
Ll - 94 Pi er ot oye SATS EEBALS at at 
is Exposition ade at Adeiaide, Anstratia. A Sam- 


le Packet 8 tate large ate with Cirealare of 
looded Ca 


Penaige’  Aduroce We ‘Pt ee 
ny address Res of charge’ Add ATL, “n 
PURPEE & Co., Seedsmen, mal Cbarch St. Phila., Pa. 


‘Osgone’s Patent Combination. 


| 5-Ton waeon scares, $35. 


Sent on trial and sufficient time given to prov 
superiority. Descriptive Circulars and Cuts sent cn 
application. 


OSCOOD & CO., Binghamton, N.Y. 


THE CORTLAND WAGON 








Received the only Medal for Platform Spring 
Wagon at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first 
premium at every State and County Fair at which 
they were exhibited. 


By making a specialty of Platform ee me pand 
together with our facilities for peas® curing a 
poe any years’ experience in the business. 
bled to produce a Wagon which for durability, 
t) io, and finish a that of any other wagon 
of the kind in the world 


lone 
CORTLAND WAGON M*F'G CO., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


B.W. Payne & Sons, Corning N. a 6 


Eureka Safety Power 


h.p. cyl. ht. spac 
2 8% 4 _ 40x25, 900/$ 150 
~4 | 4x6 46x30|1600) 250 


6 ae 7 72x42|2700' 400 | 
120, SPARK ARRESTING PORT- 


Photographic Apparatus, latest inven- 
on. Anynoe? can Operate it with perfect 
uccess. mplete outfits fro to 
Chromo Photography outfits, ‘eliograph, 
Wi Send stamp for ful linformation to EB’ 
SACKMANN & CO., Manuf’rs., 278 Pear! 8t., N.Y. 


Washburn & Moen Man'f'¢ Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Sole Manufactarers East of Chicago, of 


PATEAT STEEL BARB FENCING, 
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E. K. THOMPSON’S 


AROSMA 
WOEXU | 
ay ACK ACHH 


Liver and i<idney Cure. 


A — Marana | AND REGULATOR 
ELWVtR “HD — ys. 
(Trae tug Me gt >na) 
Prepared by LF. ee Tanto Sirens 


For sale "bra tee’ & Ballymore 
Baron cisve ew Rae ae! 





oi "Elaabaren, Ba 
Sais ceed win GRAN 


8 aur eliors 
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LOOK WELL TO YOUR 


Ay 


y ia Zul’ 


HORSE’S FEET. 









The above drawing was made from a nail, show- 
ing the lamination of tron in the COLD ROLLED AND 


SHEARING PROCESS. 


This drawing was made ft:um tne nuil taken from 
the hoof and coffin bone, as shown in . Jand 2. 








animal’s body, to which the ‘greatest care and atten- 
tion should be directed; for when it beeomes in- 
ured or diseased the horse’s services ure dimin- 
shed or altogether lost. Hence, the value of a 
horse copente = up Dn the condition of his feet. ‘**NO 
FOOT, 


O HORSE. 
Hot-Drawn and Ham penn Petated 
iorse-Shoe Nail inthe rid 
that is not cut, clipped, or sheared Lapee the point and 

will not apie in driving. Made by the 
PUTNAM NAIL Co., Reston, | Base. 
P.O, Address, NEPONS ETT, MAS: 


CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly fin- 
ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-fve Steel 
Knives (gouge shaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitable for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 
to 40 bushels per hour, so easily does it do Its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $1.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’6G CORP. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


WAREHOUSE, 
3S South Market &t., Boston, Mass. 


The onl 








'WINTER FLOWERS 


Py PARLOR OR GREENHO 
1.00 we willsend, free by mail, oo" of the 
ill -named collections, all distinct varieties : 
8 = ea Roses, or 8 Begonias, ors Nyro 8 Pinks. 
or Abutilons, 
i Double Cc walt or 4 Azaleas, or "6 Bouvardias, 
toriums, or 8 Fuchsine, ors V Leet 
Poteet 





nots, 
Ferns, or8 Mosses, or4 Marntan for Werdian Cases 
4 Palins, or 4 Crotons, or 2 Fancy Begon 
12 Searcer Gr’nhouse Plants, orlo Siete or50 Crocus, 
50 Suowdrops, or lz Jonquils, or 20 Tulips, or 6 Lilies, 
8 Pearl Tuberoses, or 4 Lilies ofthe Valley, or 20 Oxalis, 
10 Roman Hy acinths, 
Or by EXPRESS, buyer fo pay charges: 
01 


stock a greenhouse and garden—for $18, to which our book, 
“ Gardening for Pleasure,’’ and Catalogue [value $1. 18} 
will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








DEVOE’S 


~Brilliant- 


FEST-—BES F! Wer No 
THe DEVOR MAN’F’G CO,, So! Ato 
tlice 80 Beaver St., New Seraprt se 





OTIS & GORSLINE, 


51 Powers’s Block, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Manufacture every description of 


VITRIFIED. 9 REAL TPES AZED 


perior to 
this country. 





a prongunond made in 











Harrison’s Mills, a Improved. 
Ber Rrissadaties 


Capacity of 12-inch Mill 
2to 12 bee r hour. 


Rill, 8x0 40 






ht 20-inch 
- per hour. 
@ 





System, address Estate of 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn. 
(William A. Feskett, Admiuistrator.) 


ESTABLISHED 1841, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, 


MANUFACTUR 


Strictly Pure White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 





PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and ZI 
STANDARD 1RON-ORE PAINT. 
Quotations furnished on application. 
OFFICE, 
67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ST. ANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Rew tk TEES treet. 


be are invited to send for 





FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very 
est Quality. Price moderate. ity and stand- 
uaranteed. For "tanther part omens SHR 
P. ee ova Wy oy Boson A 
Win Con RPL. nck KEEN wie. fe 

Water St.. Philadelphia; or H. 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N 


ears’ 





_ STOVES AN D FURNACES. 


The ow Morning Glory 


BURR ERY iy BASE 
Look for a Stove using 


“The Star and 
the Crescent” 


asa front and side orna- 





urners not using it are 
aes what they seem. If 
e 


NEW 
MORNING GLORY 


isnot to be found In your 
place, correspond with the 


LITTLEFIELD 


STOVE CO., 
. ALBANY, N, Y. 


Sold by J. a CORT, corner Beekman and Water 
Streets, New York; also by DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. 

tw” Pamphiets, giving a full description, fur- 


nished free. 
D. G. LITTLE#IELD, Patentee. 


GOTHIC FURNACE 


for Warming Dwellings and Churches. Uses 
Coal and Weod. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M LESLEY. 372 Gth Ave.. N.Y. 














WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 








Large Reduction in Prices May 1st, 1878. 





t 







Model 66. Model’78. Model '76. 

Sporcing Rifle, Octagon Barrel..823 00 %27 00 %35 00 
ay wi bs 2300 2700 35 00 

” “Round - 2200 2500 32 00 
Cas d vice snc sec cceviscssceees 20 00 24 00 27 00 


(2 Every Variety of Metallic Ammupition at Lowest Market Rates 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





dail eee thes: "othe 


an 
this city. Bent f free to Sny a 





for our llustra 
ur us rated ted Fampblet 


Office 575 Broadway, 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow-Milker Manufacturing Co. 


A ed 


should have dhe One of OnE m ! Milkers. A child 
any part of the U: oye Send 

the Cow, containing sectional views of a cow’s 
entifically explained, by Drs. White and Wilson, of 


GEO. E. KING, President. 
New Yorks 


ih 











BOYNTON’S “FORNA ES. 


Cant <f WVeREn Gultable for Coal or Wood, 


BRICK SET AND PORTABLE. 
ss dosnell ets ng ' ke Gaivere 
camnen reulon have no bolte Tuco; age free (roms 
Fhousands have had con t and severe use for 
cenditien to-day, 


Farkace the cheapest to 
in 1M ‘ereclonwn) ing, anti- Friction 


ateny 
fined “doors, idrafiste ate sy ete. Have 
maaoy sleed-to. ve an practical mprovements 


never i yy Nak pred 
Also KR for family or hotel uso, Fire- 
piace, fie Heaters. ete. 
Circulars before purchasing others, 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON @& CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
Apply direct to the Manufacturers for Low Prices. 








Gold's Heater | Mig. Co., 
WROUGHT IRON Hoaters. 


Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. ~ 
Send for Pamphiet and Prices. 


I. SERVEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRATES AND FENDERS, 


Fire-Place Heaters, 
1479 BROADWAY, 


between 42d and 43d Sts., N. Y. 
0 
A large assortment of Tile and Parlor 
Grates and Brass Goods. 


Bramhall, Deane & Co., 


274 FRONT STREET, N. Y., 
offer their extensive assortment of 
Deane's French Patent Ranges, 
Chilson’s Patent Cone Farnaces, 
Empire Wrought-lIron Furnaces, 
Steam Heating Apparatus, 


AT PRIGES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
SENECA FALLS 
BELL FOUNDRY. 


For awe, Academy, Fac- 
tory, D epot Steamboat | Ship, 
ive. 


Fire - Engine, eto, 


Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 
Hangings and Frame Come 
pie 

























ou 't with Hang’s on af Bs 
Fremewmeite 


























230 pounds. 
4) POUBAS,....5.2. ose 
by 
Ne A Spincbas.; 925 boun : 
0 n A 
RUMSEY x ia. » Seneca Falls, fi: Y. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


man ufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
etc. Price-Listand 





ACADEMIES, Circulars sent free 
HENRY McOHANE & CO., 
BALTIMOE . Md. 
P-MENEELY & COMPAN Y, 
Bell Foun * i 


: years 
; ACA od 
Patent Mountings. "Cataloaues free. No agencies. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 








BELL Y. 
Manufacture a superior tin it ie 
Special attention iven to RCH Ls. 
ustrated ees sen 
BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of per and Tin 


£2 of 
for Churches. ols, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 


BELI 





ed Rae Ole a 


MEDICAL 














te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 
For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 


The most learned physicians and scientifie 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 











These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected b; ters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
= caved the only Award of Merit for Electric 

pliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 

aris, Philade. elphia, and elsewhere— and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease. 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the =< Cogeen. <0 ot 
health, strength, and energy as =“ 

in former years? Do any of the oliowing 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet 
diseased condition? Are you quivering 
ill-health in any of its many and tifari- 
ous forms, consequent upos 6 Bagee"t nery- 
ous, chronic or, functional disease? y 
teel nervous, debi ilitated, fretful, timid, a 
lack the power of wilt and action ? Are 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of 

ing, falineee of blood in the head, feel list! 
mo unfit for business or perwee, 8 
sub) on fits of melancholy? Are your kid 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered 

dition? Do you suffer from rheamatira, 
neuralgia or acbes and pains? ve you 
been indiscreet in early years and find your- 
self harassed with a multitude of gloomy 
symptoms? —. Jos timid, 
forgetful, and oT continually 
ing’ on the su dave you lost ndacnte 
in yourself aun ee ogersy for business parsuits ? 
Are you subject ny of the following symp- 


toms: nigh rT broken sleep, night- 
mare, dreams, pelp tation of the heart, bash- 
fulness, confuator nu Of ideas, aversion tosociety, 


dizziness in the ‘head dimness of sight, pim- 
ples and blotches on the face aud back, and 
other despondent ve toms? Thousands of 
young pr the middle-aged, and even the 
old, suffer from nervous and Pp hysieni debil- 
ity. Tbousands of females, too, are broken 
down in health and spirits ‘roma ¢ disorders 
peculiar to their sex, and who, from false 
qodeuty = neglect prolong their sufferings. 





Why, further neglect a subject so na 
wee ‘of ealth and appa t when 
is at band a means of restoration? 
PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 
cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, ond we r the most 
convincing testimon from the a 


flicted themselves, who have Bin 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years, 

Send now for DesCRIPriVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing ‘fall perticulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS.@ Uop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor, Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCINNATI, 0. 
appliances claiming elec- 


hlet explains how to 
m the spurious. 





pay Avoid bogus 
tric qualities. Our Pa 
distinguish t 


the genuine 
tn 
from a ter 


now 
in eee See 
death. isters, a 4 


2 BSF his w 
rite fora cireular, giving full vat the poor eure 15S 


w.J.P- KINGSLEY. m.., Bome, N. %- 





Avanos 


Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who 
ts Roun. A a poy extens! 


ve ani 
ine for more twon. 
of m 





THE 


OELLULOID TRUSS. 


Never Rusts, Never Breaks, 
ever, ears oo 
n 
The moat perfect Truss for 
relief und cure of Hernia. 


DITMAN’S 
Annex Truss Dep’t, 
2 Barclay 8t.. cor. Broad 
way, WN. ¥. 





NEVER-FAILING 


HOWES AGUE CURE 


AND TONIC BITTERS. 
$800 REWAKD IF IT FAILS TO CURE. 


It will cure permanently Chills, Agues. ‘Sciatica 
Neuralgia, Debility, ali nervous and periodic dis- 


“eases. Kyery bottie warranted to give perfect sa tis- 
_ faction. Price $1, or six bottles $. Sola by druggists 


C. B. HOWE, M. D., Seneca F ¥. 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated]Ware, 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLA 





TE, 

FINE FINISH. 
Showrdom, !3 John St., New York. 
Fdstery, Middietown, Conn. 
For Gale by all Leading Dealers. 











i, 33 ri 
inti pied 
Hid vind 
sope 22) his 
nid o 84 gis 
ind isi 
65 &.38 é 
yz CATARRH ¢23¢ 


Ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 


N. B. PHELPS, Propateror, 
Wo. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


FOR SIX DOLLARS 


we will send by mall, one. half dosen Charter Oak 
City Shirts, Un —g Guaranteed perfect, First 
quality Wamsutta. ogute Mnea Besqese, Sply, 
in two atyles. Hatsbed ‘OF co 
screw-stud. or Bands. Give ao ef Collar, 
Length of Sleeve. Sessur re from center of back, 
acca omen. 32 knuckle of little finger, arm bent. 
Also fons how ° ag Bosow, Neck-band, and 
Cuff Open Back or F) 
McCULLOUGH a ROBERTSON, 
@hirt Manafacturers, Hartford, Conn. 
Mention this paper. 


wartoues, | T, B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, 513 Broadway, 
JEWELRY, (8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Manufa@urers’ Prices, 
J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Charch St.» N. ¥. 


TICAL MILL. 














LE 





XALB IRON WORKS. NEW 


Send for Circular, 
HAVEN, CONN,, U.S 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YO 


“THE WHITE 


S:EWINGIM A- 
CHINE isthe easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction, very light 
ranning, and almost 





ext Com ng cttion 
W HITE 
app ow Buted 
Sewing Ma- 

ih ine es" ‘Cleve- 


Ke $3 Pre 88 view 


etc, (Self-inker $5) ® Larger 








Every Man 






ung ee 










THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL 


at she Eatie e Esposition, 1878, for Prepared 


XLOR/i: 
CoD, 


er for it. Already 
d 60-pound 8 and selected from 
rze’s Codfish. Also the celebrated 
od and other quatities of B 





our brafand or fish-d 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


pa PRICES. 





Cooper Institate, N. Y.City. 


. D. or O. money- 


afitnce ST dase Gant BES F Siete 
ord 





P. TRIGG &,CO., 
ors, 182 Duane St., New York. 


B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDD — N, 
CONN 





Engines, Pum 
Fixtures, Iron Vourbs, Yard 
= ydrants, Street Washers, 


Works FOUNDED 1N 1882 
Ph gy’ medal awarded 
m by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, Fra 
Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
and Centennial Exhibition, 


Se a PS cach, Cha 


nce, in 





wee ics aid to 














HIS OWN Caningee of Prewe Peace Gane eel Jowalr of th “Geaibe Bent C.0 

lor 2 stam! le. 
"PRINTER! “iso? KELABY de. 

um of super le 

STEEL [pun aemr snes 

foie — “ptationer er the 

“ PE N $. Ivison, Blakemsan, Taylor & 00, 

NEW YORK. 

















CALCI 


or, C 
Something New for Walls, Ceilings, eto. yo tor 


32 Burling Slip, N. y.A 17 


AVERILL PAINT, 


MI D READY FOR USK 
Received the Highest Award from the Sactennial al (opmiplonen 4 


ners for Beauty and Durability, Beware of 


CAKE; 


PRESSED > GALOUBING. 
use @ 
free by OAL 


Cor. Fourth Ea Rance een iladelp ieethate ha Sia 


can beapplied by any one, Samp.e Cards sen 


ver 8t., Cleveland; 
oston, Mass. 





ott OREO ATE RY RE 


PT ghee out of os Fpoasible @ 2% 3. 


oy, Bena Spregccons stam 





DGE > Ine 


RID 





It is nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with 
or without milk. The effectthat Ridge’s Food has 
upon & delicate constitution is simply marvelous, 


Ridge’s Food is recognised by the highest authority 
the world over. Every label b oe np siepetere 0 
+ eeaaieng & CO. In cans, ; $1.26; ‘an 








THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quart of which contains the vital nutritive 


qualities in one bushel es L. 

tegctad without fermen 
oe eo ndiaion, 

of t 

Si 


pest, in liquid ben ex- 


iSelievea seb 
se Byatem and Digestive =awe 
ttle eens. express prepaid, on recei $i. 
RECOMMENDED BY 
> BEat CURaNeRr, ey te Ra N 
F. mr, HOw E WOOD, 6 W ae Work 


and others. Circulars sent hee” 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


_SPECTACLES. 





< vans + eMinee al Rifle 
loa. 


“sth ; "=r BT wan 

: i Wits 
F, Remington & Sons, Manufacturers. 
eee natives LOMT\ FOUR out of ® maxt- 


oe Helps in the Ub 
N& BORN, #83 Bronaway, N. ¥ vy. A 






34° at 298 60 Caras, 


with a REMINGTON ” CREEDMOOR BIFLE. 
» By telegraph to the N. Y. Herald, Oct. 24, 1878. me ny account. 
for [lhustrated Catalogue a 


Price-List for March, 1848, anne 
hy llion, 











Mining, 


eee a al 


fi mene onour patent, an 
untable. Address 
SHER CO. New Haven, Conn. 





| BEST IN IN = WORLD. 
For HARNESS, CARRIAGE - TOPS 















THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


_- PACTORIBS: 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS. 


ANY SHADE 





P Co, DEE, N. ¥. 
elute ta Pfc virsfacinaa uate: | mages, Shoes, Hose, Balte, Bt ieecmact ont umeeniraret erte sae 
: oes, ose, ] your 8 he erms of its covert yn 
pera Giasaos er ee Ohevele “lee yeu. O conan , St. Ahi » swoon oft i te Le abbas f a it fay‘eat cae 
° 10 coa 
reduced prices. Illustrated Ostalogue Eo ie fon Ciro e, : . Sure eit Me eet Ee BENNETT 400. 
any address. 1/K'G Co, Youre CO CIRCULAR, Etc. 23 











1837. 


Electro-Plated Ware, Cerman” Silver, a 





Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


}- — 
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THE “REGENT.” 


co, 1878. 
Britann’ a Spoons. 








Salesroéni, 75 Chambers Street, New York. 
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A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 








A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 


+0 $9940 
BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


pets Dae, hoastity . 
Bond rendering it dark ani 

The Cocoaine holds ina and form, 
a large proportion of deodorized 


Cocoa-nut Oil, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. 

No other compound possesses the pe- 
culiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human 


hair. 
It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 


Itis the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Apply with the hand, ora soft brush, 
every other day, or as Often as the case 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly 
into the roots of the hair. 

Toremove Dandruff, Scurf, &c.,wash 
the head with Buayerr’s KA.uiston, 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 

‘4 BOSTON. 

Congress, in the your 


eH AT “th La Bet & Co., in tho Clerk's 
Of the Distriet Court of the District of Mass. 
































READY for USE. 
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rHE WORLD over 
\S THE BESy 


J.ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
Ee Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





i MOUSIOIANS thr: ughout Europe and America are 
(unanimous in their praises of the EsTsY OUGAN. 


Among the latest is the following from the world- 
renowned violinist Wilhelm) : 


herowith testify with great pleasure that the 
Estey Organs are fine (beautiful) beyond comparison. 
I rate them above similar instruments of any other 
manufacturers. The tone is full, round, and noble, 
the touch exceedingly light and easy, and the whole 
const ruction of blameless solidity. 
“ AUGUST WILH ELMJ.” 





~& "it my latest 
' vest prices ever given. yy 
WAR ien'l # Beatty, Washington, 43. UGA NS ORGANS 














Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest practical 
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GREAT BARGAINS 


Muzzle and Breach Loading Guns ! 


Sa” Send for Circulars. Cut this out. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
13 Faneull Hall Square, Beston. 











